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the great part of: the first Reformers.—Of 
Dr. Clarke.—Of the, Arians.—Of the Soci- 
nians.—Of the modern Unitarians.— These 
consider the language respecting the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ as figurative—Ap- 
parent effect upon this subject of causes lead- 
ing to diversity of opinion respecting relt- 
gion.—Generally received view of the atone- 
ment.—Founded upon the most approved mode 
of interpretation.—Difference between inqui- 
ries into the works of nature and of grace.— 
Nothing in the doctrine of the atonement at 
variance with intuitive truth.—General prin- 
ciple as to Scripture interpretation confirmed. 


Iw the preceding chapter of this part of the 
work, it was necessary togointo minutedetail, not 
merely on account of the vast importance of the 
subject, but clearly to illustrate the application 


of those general principles and laws of our nature 


by which it had been asserted that theological 
discussion has been very powerfully influenced. 
If the reader has marked this with precision, 
he will be prepared for the application of the 
same principles to the other leading points of 
Christian doctrine, and will not require that it 
should be so,particularly stated, as was requi- 
site in entering upon the investigation. 

The topic now to be considered is, the na- 
ture of the salvation wrought for mankind by 
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our blessed Lord, that is whether in his death CHAP. 
there was any thing which, independently of — 
the natural and moral effect of that solemn Qpinions ' 
event, leads men back to God, and procures re- indagnesd 
conciliation with him. Opinions with regard of ere aig 
to this very important matter have been in no yet 
small degree determined by the opinions en- 
tertained respecting the person and dignity of 
Jesus, and this was in fact necessary, it being 
obvious, that his humiliation and death must 
be very differently estimated by those who be- 
lieved that in the strictest sense he partook of 
the divine nature, or that he was the first and 
most exalted of all created beings, and by those 
who believed him to be in all respects like 
other men, born in the same way, and distin. 
guished merely by having a commission to re- 
veal the will of God to his fellow-creatures. 
Supposing his death and the effects which re- 
sulted from it to be expressed in any form of 
words in Scripture, these words will, agreeably 
to what has been observed, be differently inter- 
preted. The first thing is to ascertain what is 
actually said upon the subject in the sacred ora- 
cles, and what is the language used by the 
Apostolic fathers. From scripture we obtain 
what may truly be styled the foundation of all 
the opinions as to Christ’s propitiation, from the 
Fathers we learn the view which was taken of 
it in the earliest days of the Church. 

A 2 


CHAP. 
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Nothing can be more obvious, or more be- 


Cae yond the reach of dispute, than that the salva- 
leee tion of man is represented in the New Testa- 


of Scrip- 


ture upon ment as-closely connected with the sufferings, 


the sub- 
ject. 


and more particularly with the death of Christ. 
«¢ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
“ ness, even so must the Son of man be lifted 
“up, that whosoever believeth in him should 
« not perish but have everlasting life, for God 
«so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
“ gotten son, that whosoever believeth on him 
* should not perish but have everlasting life. 
«“ (a) When we were yet without strength, 
* Christ died for the ungodly. But God com- 
« mendeth his love towards us in that while 
‘we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. (0). 
‘«¢ For the love of Christ constraineth us because 
« we thus judge that if one died for all, then 
«were all dead. (c.) Grace be unto you and 
«peace from God the Father, and from our 
« Lord Jesus Christ, who gave himself for our 
«sins. (d) In whom (that is in Christ) we 
«‘ have redemption through his blood, the for- 
* giveness of our sins. (¢€) Our conversation 
«ig in Heaven, from whence also we look for 
s the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ. Gf) You 


* that were some time alienated, and enemies 


(a) St. John’s Gospel, ch. 8.14—16.  (d) Galatians, 1—8, 4, 
(>) Romans, 5—6, and 8. (e) Eph. 1—?. 
(c). Second Cor. 5—14. -_ (f) Philippians, 3—go. 
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«in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath CHAP. 
“he reconciled in the body of his flesh through ow 
“ death. (a) Jesus delivered us from the wrath 
“to come. (b) There is cne God and one Me- 
*‘ diator between God and man, the man Christ 
« Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all. (c) 
“Looking for that blessed hope and glorious 
“appearance of the great God and our Saviour 
«« Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us, that he 
« might redeem us from all iniquity. (d) For 
“if the blood of bulls and of goats, and the 
“ ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean sanc- 
“tifieth to the purifying of the flesh, how 
«much more shall the blood of Christ who 
“through the eternal spirit offered himself 
“ without spot to God, purge your conscience 
“from dead works to serve the living God. 
«¢ And for this cause he is the Mediator of the 
“‘ new covenant, that by means of death for the 
* redemption of the transgressions that were un- 
“ der the first covenant, they which are called 
“might receive the promise of eternal inheri- 
“ tance. Now once in the end of the world hath 
“ he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
« himself. (¢). Ye are redeemed with the pre- 
“ cious blood of Christ as of a Lamb without 
“blemish and without spot. (7) Who his 


(a) Coloss. 1—22, 22. (d) Tit. 2—13. 14. 
(b) First Thess, 110. . (e) Hebrews, 9 —13—15 and 26. 
(c) First Tim. 2—5, 6. (Ff ) Hebrews, 9—13—15, and 26, 
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cHap. “own self bare our sins in his own body 
; VII. ¢on the tree, that we being dead to sins 
« should live unto righteousness; by whose 
«“ stripes ye were healed. (a) For Christ also 
“ hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
* unjust that he might bring us to God. (b) 
« An entrance shall be ministered unto you 
« abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of 
“ our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. (c) Christ 
«is the popitiation for our sins. (d) And they 
“sung anew song, saying unto the Lamb, 
“thou art worthy to take the book, and to 
“‘ open the seal thereof, for thou wast slain and 
«hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out 
“of every kindred, and tongue, and people 
“and nation, and hast made us unto our 
“God Kings and Priests. (e)~In this was 
“‘ manifested the love of God towards us, be- 
“ cause that God sent his only begotten Son 
“into the world, that we might live through 
«him. Herein is love not that we loved God, 
« but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be 
“ the propitiation for our sins.” (f) 

These are only a very few of the passages 
which, from the various books of the New Tes. 
tament, might have been inserted, but they are 


(a) Ist Pil, 19. (d) 2d Pil. 1—11. 
(b) Do. 2—24. (e) Ist John, 2—2. 
‘ (c) Do. 8—18. (f) Revelations, 5,9, Io, 


(g) Ist John, 4. 9, 10, 
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sufficient to evince, that the subject to which CHAP. 
they relate was often present to the mind of the —¥— * 
writers, that they considered it as a fundamen- 
tal part of the Gospel dispensation, that they 
recurred to it, and enforced it in all their illus 
trations and admonitions, even when they were 
delivering these in the plainest language, and 
that in the obvious meaning of the words sal- 
vation or deliverance from sin is held forth as - 
obtained or purchased by Christ through the 
shedding of his blood, or the death to which he 
submitted. | 

If this be the real meaning, it was to be ex- 
pected that the favour of God, or to use the 
terms commonly employed, justification in his 
sight would be exhibited as procured not by 
any merit in ourselves or in our obedience to’ 
the divine law, but solely through Christ, or’ 
through faith in him; faith being understood 
not to be the meritorious cause of justification, 
but merely the channel through which it is 
conveyed. Accordingly there are many pas- 
sages appearing to bear decidedly this import. 
* Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
“heavy laden and I will give you rest. (a) He 
« that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, 
« and he that believeth not the Son shall not see 
« life, but the wrath of God abideth on him. (bd) 
« Neither is there salvation in any other, for 

(a) St. Matthew’s gospel. 11,28. (5) John 8, 36. 


Se - GENERAL AND HISTORICAL 
' «there is none other name under Heaven, 
“ given among men whereby we must be sav- 
«ed. (a) By the deeds of the law there shall 
“no flesh be justified in the sight of God. We 
“ are justified freely by his grace through the 
“ redemption that is in Christ Jesus. (6) If 
“ whien we were enemies, we were reconciled 
«unto God by the death of his Son, much 
«« more being reconciled we shall be saved by 
“his life; and not only so, but we also joy in 
“ God through our Lord Jesus Christ by whom 
«we have received the atonement. (c) But of 
“him are ye in Christ Jesus who of God is 
‘“ made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
“ sanctification and redemption. (d) Knowing 
“that a man is not justified by the works of 
“ the law but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even 
_ we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we 
“ might be justified by the faith of Christ, and 
“ not by the works of the law, for by the works 
“ of the law shall no flesh be justified. (¢) But 
“ now in Christ Jesus ye who sometimes were 
“« far off are made nigh by the blood of Christ, 
« for he is our peace. (f) Whoever shall confess 
« that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in 
« him, and he in God.” (g) 

Without adding any more passages it may 


(a) Acts 4, 12. © f (d) Ist Cor, J, 30. 
(b) Rom. 8,20, and 24. * (e) Galatians 2, 16. 
(ce) Do. 5, 10, 11. i (f) Eph. 2, 18, 14. 


* (g) Ist John, 4, 18. 


s 


g : 
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be held as established that the sacred writers 
use everywhere language which may at least 
imply that Christ is in the strictest sense of the 
word, the Saviour of men, obtaining for them 
through his sufferings and death that salvation 
which without his interposition poule not have 
been extended to them. 

It is of importance as a matter of historic) 


CHAP. 
Soe ysaeed 


OF the 
arliest ec- 


information, not as determining the sense of Gesiaitieal 


scripture, if that sense be in itself clear, to know 
whether the earliest writers of the Church con- 
tinued to express themselves in the same lan- 
guage or in language plainly suggested by it. 
That they did so, a very few quotations from 
their works will place beyond a doubt. Clement 
thus writes in his epistle to the Corinthians. 


“ Let us look stedfastly to the blood of Christ, 


«and see how precious his blood is in the sight 
“of God, which being shed for our salvation 
“has obtained the grace of repentance for all 
“the world. Let us reverence our Lord Jesus 
“«‘ Christ whose blood was given for us. For the 
«love which he bore towards us our Lord Jesus 


“ Christ gave his own blood for us by the will 


writers. 


“ of God.” (a) Polycarp inhis epistle to the Phi- — 


lippians says, “ Let us therefore without ceas- 
“ing hold steadfastly to him who is our hope,and 
“the earnest of our righteousness, even Jesus 


(a) Clement’s epistle, Sections, 7, 21, 49. I quote for convenience 
from Wake’s translation which the learned reader can easily conkes 
with the original, 


* 
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“ Christ, who his own self bare our sins in his 
* own body on the tree. They loved not this 
* present world but him who died and was 
“ raised again by God for us.” (a) 

Ignatius in several of his epistles dwells upon 
this subject. To the Ephesians he writes, 
« Let my life be sacrificed for the doctrine of 
“ the Cross which is indeed a scandal to the 
« ynbelievers, but to us is salvation and life 
« eternal.” (b) “ Ye appear to me to live not 
“‘ after the manner of men but according to 
«“ Jesus Christ who died for us. (c) Now all 
“ these things he suffered for us that we might 
«« be saved. (d) Him I seek who died for us.” (e) 
Barnabas in his Catholic epistle thus delivers 
his sentiments. ‘ For this cause did our Lord 
* vouchsafe to give up his body to destruction, 
“ that through the forgiveness of our sins we 
« might be sanctified, that is by the sprinkling 
“ of his blood. If therefore the Son of God 
“ whois the Lord of all, and shall come to 
«‘ judge both the quick and the dead, hath suf- 
« fered, that by his stripes we might live, let 
« us believe that the Son of God could not have 
« suffered but for us.” (f) 

It is unnecessary to multiply quotations, but 


(a) Polycarp’s epistle to the Philippians, sections, 8 and 9. 


(5) Ignatius, Epistle to Ephesians, sec. 18. (c) Do. Epistle to 
Trallians, sec. 2d. (d) Do. to Smyrneans. (e) Do. to Romans, 
sec. 6. (f') Catholic epistle of Barnabas, sections 5‘and 7th. 
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a few passages may be added to shew that the cHapP. 
language used in Scripture as to justification et 
was also used by the Apostolic Fathers. * Into 
‘¢ which many desire to enter, knowing that 
“¢ by grace ye are saved, and not by works, but 
“ by the will of God through Jesus Christ.” (a) 
«© No man shall enter into the kingdom of God 
« but he who shall take upon him the name of 
« the Son of God. Noman shall go to God 
* but by his Son.” (0) “ For he had com- 
«¢ passion upon us, and being moved in his 
* bowels towards us, he saved us, having be- 
‘“ held in us much error and destruction, and 
«seen that we had no hope of salvation but 
« only through him.” (c) 

We find the same mode of writing in the 
works of those men who succeeded the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, and who brought to the study of 
Scripture a degree of learning and mental cul- 
ture which the former had not obtained. Justin 
Martyr often dwells upon the salvation accom- 
plished through Christ, declaring that through 
him all who had forfeited the divine favour are 
saved, that he was born and crucified for the 
human race, that through the mystery of the 
crucifixion God pitied all who believe, and that 


(a) Polycarp to the Philippians, sec Ist. (b) Shepherd of Her- 
mas, 9th Vision, sec. 12. 


5 
(c) Epistle of Clement, sec. 1st: 
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ener it had been foretold that salvation would be pur- 

——’ chased to the human race through the blood of 

Jesus. (a2) ‘Tertullian in refuting the strange 

notion to which I shall soon have occasion more 

particularly to allude, that Christ did not really 

appear upon earth, but that all which was ex- 

hibited to his disciples, and to those to whom 

he apparently addressed himself, was a delusion 

of the senses, most justly observes, that were 

this the case the death of Christ, which was the 

foundation of the Gospel and of the salvation 

y of man, would be overturned, and he shews 
what were his own notions of this death by 

quoting the striking words of the Apostle, « first 

‘- of all I delivered to you that Christ died for 

* our offences.” (b) Irenzus quotes from the 

inspired writer the declaration “ God sent his 

** Son born of a woman, made under the law, 

« that he might redeem those who were under 

“ the law ;” and delivering his opinion respect- 

ing Christ he says, “ he is Jesus Christ our 

“ Lord who suffered for us.” (c) He elsewhere 

ri declares that the Lord redeemed ‘us with his 
blood, giving his life for our life, and his flesh 
Y (a) Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, in his works, p. 192, 186, 
200 and 265. There are many other passages in Justin’s works 


quite explicit upon the subject, but it is unnecessary for the ob« 
ject in view to multiply quotations. 


‘f (5) Tertullianus adversus Marcionem, lib. 3, ch. 8, and of his 
collected works, p, 672. 


(c) Irenseue adversus Hereses, p. 192b. and 194. &e. 
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for our flesh. (a) In various parts of his work CHA? 
he quotes several of the passages from the ~~ 
sacred writers, shewing the efficacy which 
they ascribed to the sufferings and death of 
Christ ; thus evincing, when these passages are 
taken in conjunction with his own remarks, 
that he considered this language as conveying 
the truth. (0) 

The same mode of expression may be traced 
in the works of Origen, and in the writings of 
Eusebius, and it was sanctioned by the Church 
at large when the confession of the Council of 
Nice declared, “ that Christ for the sake of men, 
«and to accomplish our salvation, was made 
** man, and sufiered.” 

The facts being thus established, that in Scrip- 
ture salvation is ascribed to the sufferings and 
particularly to the death of Christ, that our 
hope of acceptance with God is rested upon 
him, and that similar language was used by 
the most eminent of the early writers of the 
Church, it becomes most interesting to ascer- 
tain the sense in which this was interpreted, 
and whether it was universally conceived to be 
entitled to regulate the faith of mankind. 

It is quite evident that admitting the lan- Different 

: : interpre- 

guage to be used, it may have been viewed as tations ot 
susceptible of different meanings, and it has in rr 
(a) Do. p. 323, 
(®) See book 3d of his work. 


CHAP. 
VIL. 
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fact been so viewed in successive ages of the 
Church. By one class of heretics it was, even 
in the Apostolic days and in those immediate- 
ly succeeding, wholly set aside, or considered 
as merely figurative. We have already observ- 
ed that there were many who yielding to cer- 
tain principles which they entertained respect- 
ing the majesty of the God-head, could not re- 
concile with these the humiliation of Christ, 
and who therefore taught that our Lord did 
not really enter into this world ; that there was 
a phantom which was mistaken for a human 
body, and that the sufferings and death of Jesus 
so minutely recorded in Scripture were conse- 
quently delusions, there having actually been 
no such sufferings and no such death. Against 
this view of Christianity totally subverting the — 
foundation upon which it rests, and wholly at 
variance alike with the testimony of the senses’ 
and the perfections of the Deity, we find the 
Apostles cautioning those whom they had con- 
verted, and it was strenuously opposed, and 
its absurdity strikingly exhibited by Ireneeus, 
Tertullian, and Origen. At present it is only 
needful to observe that it takes away the medi- 
ation and intercession of Christ, and renders 
the passages in which these doctrines are assert- 
ed words without a meaning. The same re- 
marks which were previously made upon the 
early heretics are applicable here, and it is ap- 
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parent that no conclusion can be drawn as to Cea 


the state of opinion in the primitive ages re- —\—~” 
specting the atonement from the sentiments of 

men, whose authority, if entitled to any de- 
ference, would wrest from us not any one tenet 

but in fact the whole of ‘revelation. 

The Ebionites who held that Christ was of the 
merely a man, in perfect consistency with this P¥°™** 
view of his nature, seem to have attached no 
value to his sufferings and death as a propitia- 
tion for sin, and they accordingly taught that 
the observance of the law was essentially re- 
quisite to procure the divine acceptance, be- 
cause we could not obtain salvation through 
faith in Christ or through a life arising from 
that faith. But as they conjoined with this 
and other doctrines the rejection of the greater 
part of Scripture, and particularly the epistles 
of St. Paul, because these could not be recon- 
ciled with what they determined to profess, 
they can be regarded in no other light than as 
persons who had recourse to Christianity only 
when it served their own purposes, and who 
did not hesitate to neglect or cast away what- 
ever was inconsistent with them; and hence 
they really afford no evidence as to the actual 
condition of religious sentiment even in their 
own times. (a) The same observation may 


(a) Eusebius, lib. 8, ch. 27, p. 121. 


2 
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agit be extended to the Judaizing Christians, who 
—— laying it down as an incontrovertible maxim 
OF tie Ju- that the Mosaical law was of eternal obligation, 
Christians. and that.the observance of its rites and ceremo- 
nies is essential for gaining the divine favour 
admitted nothing as the inspired word of 
God that took from them this idea which many 
causes contributed to endear to them, and 
which they could not, even by the evidence 
; that led them to admit the divine mission of 
Jesus, be induced to renounce. 
The.great subject of inquiry then is, what 
ve was the interpretation of the language of Scrip- 
ture respecting the death of Christ and our_ 
_ justification through him, adopted by those 
who agreed in venerating this language as ac- 
_ tually conveying the discoveries of revelation ? 
{Apes It has been already stated that Theodotus 
was the first who, receiving the canon of Scrip- 
ture as it was received in all the Churches, held 
that Christ was only a man. In some extracts 
from his writings, he appears to have had cer- ~ 
tain obscure or ill defined ‘notions with regard 
. to the efficacy of our Lord’s passion, but con- 
sistently with his fundamental position relating 
to the simple humanity of Christ,he could not 
: ee look upon it as a propitiation for sin. (a) What- 


“of the - hi a1 ie atts es Re as 
. Scharn.) ever his sentiments were it is Ni that before 


‘a 


(a) “From the account of Eastin lib. 5, veh: 28, it appears | 
that if not Theodotus himself oe followers ees Seripture es 


° 
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the days of Eusebius they were reprobated as he- mes 
retical, and that enlightened historian gives to —\— 
this charge against them the weight of his au- 
thority, by quoting, without any exception, the 
work in which it is avowed. We may warrant- yembers 
ably deduce from this circumstance that the oft in- 


: : terpreted 
great body of early Christians entertained the Scripture 


sentiments respecting the death of our Saviour fara 
and the justification resulting from it, which *""" 
the language that they employed most obvi- 
ously and naturally suggests, believing that 
mankind were delivered from sin by his inter- 
position, without which this deliverance could 
not, from any thing that they could do, have 
been obtained. This was nearly the whole of 
what was inculeated upon the subject from the 
Apostolic age till long after the meeting of the 
Council at Nice, there being during that period 
no trace of any speculations as to the manner 
in which Christ satisfied for sin, or as to the 
nature and extent of the punishment upon 
account of it which he actually endured. The 
fact of his propitiation was not disputed, but 
how far he was to be considered as having been 
substituted for sinners, or whether the nature 
of his sufferings was such that remission of 
sin necessarily resulted from them, were points 
which did not fall under discussion, or with re- 


which however is only meant that they misinterpreted but did not 
reject it. Cave’s Historia Literaria, vol. 1, p. 87. 
VOL. II B 
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yi ip Spect to which no particular views were looked 
hers upon as essential to soundness of faith. (a) 
The acquiescence of the great part of the 
Church in the divinity of Christ’s nature must 
have increased the conviction of the vast im- 
portance of his death. Accordingly no attempt 
to undervalue it was made, the language in re- 
lation to it was sincerely used, and was insert- 
ed in the confessions of faith which different 
councils, in their zeal against heresy, judged it 
expedient to compose. 
Accidental There were causes, however, quite distinct 
ausicine from the investigation of divine truth, or the 
sentiments anxiety to know what had been in fact reveal- 
doctrine. ed, which did produce a state of opinion 
inconsistent with what had been generally re- 
presented as just notions of our Lord’s passion ; 
and it is of some moment to advert to these, as 
affording a very striking exemplification of the 
manner in which views of religion have often 
been adopted, and how little these views not un.: 
frequently were connected with that word of God 
from which alone they should have originated. 
Idolatrous The cruel persecution to which the first 
veneration. 


of Saints. Christians were unhappily exposed, naturally 
made a very deep impression upon the feel- 


(a) Venema Institutiones, vol. 3, p: 435. Veteres generaliori- 
bus phrasibus contenti mentem non explicuerint adcuratius, sive 
quod nulla de ea fuerit mota questio, This applies to the subjeet 
now under discussion. 
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ings of men who venerated the religion which 
was the cause of these sufferings, and who were 
either in danger of being called to endure them, 
or, when this era had passed away, looked back 
upon it with piety mingled with horror. Hence 
the memory of those good men who had under- 
gone the anguish of martyrdom was fondly 
cherished, they were held up as exhibiting the 
power of that doctrine for which they had shed 
their blood, and this admiration, blended with 
the prejudices which the converts had brought 
from the pagan worship that they had abjur- 
ed, gradually led to an idolatrous vene- 
ration of the Saints, who were conceived to 
have in a peculiar degree obtained the favour 
of God. Similar feelings occasioned the pro- 
found awe and the unshaken trust with which 
the Virgin Mary came to be regarded, and there 
was at length introduced into the Church, even 
when the efficacy of Christ’s merits was not 
disputed, an adoration of human beings, and a 
reliance upon them for acceptance with God, 
virtually subversive of that fundamental tenet 
of the Gospel which we have found so anxious- 
ly inculcated both by the inspired writers, and 
those by whom they were immediately succeed- 
ed. And that this is not an unfair consequence, 
deduced from what may be represented merely 


as a speculative tenet indicating emotions con- 
BZ 


CHAP. 
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genial with the best dispositions of the heart, 
is apparent from the history of the Church for 
many ages, during which the attention of men 
was infinitely more directed to the worship of 
saints, and to the value of relics, as having in 
themselves a holy and mysterious virtue, than 
to the great Redeemer through whom alone 
salvation can be obtained ; so that the mind, in 
every season of difficulty, and amidst the trials 
to which we are exposed, trusted to the effect 
which would result, it was believed, from scru- 
pulous regard to the Saints, to their images, 
and to the Churches which had been consecrat- 
ed to them. There were thus gradually set up — 
other mediators than the Son of God, and that 
exclusive confidence in his intercession which 
is implied in the doctrine of the atonement was. 
practically disregarded, if not positively disbe- 
lieved. (a) 

But the great truth of his all-sufficient merits 
was also invaded in a different way, although 
to be traced to the same cause which led to 
the invocation of Saints. 

The fortitude, the self-denial, and the re- 
signation of the martyrs, were naturally con- 
templated with the highest admiration, and 


(a) Vossius Theses Theologice. In this work the fullest infor- 
mation is given upon the origin and progress of the erroneous views 
above stated, under his disquisitions, De invocatione Sanctorum. 
Venema, in his Institutiones, under the sections entitled Cultus, 
has also very fully illustrated the subject. 
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the imagination having been fixed upon such 
brilliant displays of virtue, dwelt upon them as 
entitled to secure the divine favour. After 
the days of persecution had passed away, mul- 
titudes were inspired with the wish to imi- 
tate that superiority to all worldly good which 
the holy men who encountered tribulation had 
evinced ; and this tendency having received a 
peculiar direction from those views of the ma- 
terial frame that had been derived from the pla- 
tonic philosophy, they withdrew from society, 
denied themselves the innocent enjoyments of 
life,and submitted to a strictness of austerity and 
a severity of torture which it might have been 
previously thought that human nature was in- 
capable of sustaining. (2) Useless and pernicious 
as all this was, it was venerated by ignorance and 
superstition as the most decisive evidence of pure 
religion, and they who submitted to it flat- 
tered themselves that they had greater merit 
in the sight of God than those who did not imi- 
tate their sufferings. The persons, on the other 
hand, who contemplated these sufferings, and 
who were quite aware that they themselves 
would have shrunk from them, admitted that 
they indicated a degree of sanctity which was 
not universally required, and which could not be 


(a) Ample information concerning the rise and progress of the 
notions above stated is to be found in the first volume of Mos. 
heim’s Keclesiastical history, and in Venema's Institutiones, under 
the sections, “¢ Cultus” 
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cHAt. too highly extolled. Hence the merit of sucli 
w\— works was at length positively asserted, and in- 
culeated. It was from the conviction of this 
merit attached to self inflicted mortification, 
that pilgrimages and penances, crusades and mo- 
nastic vows were once so prevalent ; indeed the 
language held with respect to these by the theo- 
logians and doctors of the middle ages left no 
doubt that it was their opinion that salvation 
would be acquired as a matter of right by all 
whe practised them. It is unnecessary here to 
point out the absurdity of such views; they 
are at present introduced as affecting the no- 
tions which were entertained of the end and de- 
sign of the Gospel. With that although heresy 
was nominally avoided they were wholly incom- 
patible ; for it is perfectly evident that if good 
works could be pleaded as a ground of acceptance 
with God, and could be so abundantly perform- 
ed as not only to suffice for the individual who 
did perform them, but to furnish a stock of 
merit which might be drawnupon by others, 
or might be imputed “to them, in whatever 
words they who thus believed spoke of the suf- 
ferings, the death and the intercession of Christ, 
as the sole efficient cause of reconciliation, they 
did in fact deny this, and subverted the atone- 
ment as effectually as if they had unambi- 
guously contended that there was no such 
thing, that we had no occasion to be saved 
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through grace, because every man could save CHAP. 
himself; and that all revelation, except in so eg 
far as it imparted juster views of God, of our 
duty, and of our final destination, is of no use. (a) 

These inferences in their direct form would 
not have been admitted, but they exerted 
their full practical influence, and the ideas 
now stated led to the most lamentable and 
debasing corruption of religion, substituting 
for it a puerile but pernicious superstition. 

When the light of the reformation a- Reforma. 

tion led to 

rose, it first shone upon such abuses as_ have the true 
been detailed, exposing their inconsisten- ™ode of 


ascertain. 


cy with that nee enly doctrine with which they ing the 


were at once swept away. The merit of pilgri- 
mages, penances and mortifications was by 
them universally denied, they branded the in- 
vocation of the Saints, notwithstanding all the 
distinctions which the ingenuity of the school- 
men had invented to defend it, as idolatry, and 
they thus brought back the question respecting 
the nature of the Gospel as a remedy for sin, 
to the simple form, what is the import of 
those declarations of Scripture by which this 
view of it is inculcated. Upon this subject 
different ideas were soon advanced, and have 


(a) Vossius Theses Theologice, under the disquisitions, “ De bonis 
operibus et De benorum operum mcritis.” 
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continued to divide the sentiments of pro- 
fessing Christians almost since the commence- 
ment of that auspicious change upon the state of 
religion. 

In the preceding section it was shewn 
that the great body of the first reformers held 
the divinity of our Lord, venerating him as 
united with God, and as, in the literal sense of 
the words, partaking of the divine nature. With 
this conviction they came to the interpreta- 
tion of the language of Scripture ascribing the 
forgiveness of sins to the blood, the sufferings, 
and the death of Christ; and they were natu- 
rally led to affix to that language the solemn 
meaning which it admits not of a doubt that 
the words most obviously suggest, from their en- 
tertaining those ideas of the malignity of sin, 
and of the necessity of expiating it, arising 
out of what they conceived to be the fact, that a 
divine Being had submitted to crucifixion 
that we might be reconciled unto God. Sin, 
being a transgression of the law of God, ex- 
poses those who have been guilty of it to the 
punishment attached to the violation of that 
law, and it was, by the persons to whom we now 
allude, conceived to be requisite for vindicat- 
ing the justice and the perfections of the mo- 
ral governor of the world, that the punishment 
should not be remitted. Hence it follows that 
it must be inflicted either upon the sinner, 
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or upon some being who might sustain it CHAP, 
for him, and arguing from the sacrifices un- as pad 


der the law, in many of which there was a 
substitution of the victim in the room of him 
who offered it, they contended that Christ our 
sacrifice became a sin-offering in our stead, 
that satisfying the divine justice he made peace, 
and rendered it consistent with the attri- 
butes of God to pardon, on account of the 
sacrifice, those for whom it was presented. 
Many of the questions arising out of this 
scheme, it is admitted that in the present im- 
perfect state of our knowledge and perhaps of 
our faculties we cannot answer, but it is main- 
‘tained that the view of the subject now deli- 
neated is the only one which affords an adequate 
explanation of the death of that Being who 
united in one person the divine and human 
nature. It gives, it must be acknowledged, 
full import or significancy to all the passa. 
ges upon the subject which have been quoted, 
and renders it unquestionable that by grace 
alone we are saved, or that we are justified only 
through Christ. 

The doctrine of the atonement, as thus stat- 
ed, was embraced by the great majority of 
the reformers, and it is distinctly laid down 
in the confessions of the established Churches of 
Britain. The Church of England teaches “ that 
“ Christ, very God, and very man, truly suffer- 
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CHAP. « ed, was crucified dead and buried, to recon- 
—— *“cile his Father unto us, and to be a sacrifice 
“ not only for original guilt, but also for actual 
sins of men, and that we are accounted right- 
« eous before God only for the merit of our Lord 
“ and Saviour.” In the confession of faith that 
was sanctioned at the first establishment of the 
reformation in Scotland the compilers, who de- 
livered the opinion that was held at Geneva, and 
by most of the continental Protestant Churches, 
declare “ that our Lord Jesus Christ offered 
« himself a voluntary sacrifice unto his Father 
* for us, that he was wounded for our transgres- 
“ sions, and that he suffered not only the cruel 
‘* death of the Cross, but also that he suffered 
“«« for a season the wrath of his Father which sin- 
*¢ ners had deserved.” In the Westminster Con- 
fession, which was adopted at a subsequent 
period, and continues to be the standard of 
faith recognised by the established Church 
in Scotland, it is said, “ The Lord Jesus by 
« his perfect obedience and sacrifice of himself, 
* which through the eternal Spirit he once of- 
« fered up unto God, hath fully satisfied the 
« justice of his Father, and purchased not on- 
“ly reconciliation but an everlasting inheri- 
« tance in the kingdom of heaven.” 
Similar sentiments were entertained by 
the numerous Protestant Churches which were 
planted in France soon after the reformation; — 
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for in the Confession stamped by their authori- 
ty, it is said,—* We believe that by that 
“ only sacrifice which Jesus Christ offered upon 
* the Cross we are reconciled unto God, that 
«so we may be held and accounted righteous 
“in his sight. Therefore we affirm that Jesus 
« Christ is our entire and perfect washing, and 
“ that by his death we obtain full satisfaction, 
“ whereby we are delivered from all those sins 
“ of which we are guilty, and from which we 
« could never be absolved by any other means 
“ or remedy.” Bos bs 

As the system involved in these declara- 
tions rests upon the voluntary submission 
of Christ to be a sacrifice for us, and attri- 
butes to that sacrifice an efficacy which 
cleanses from sin all those to whom the bene- 
fit of it is applied, it is plain that it could 
not be consistently adopted by any who believ- 
ed that our Saviour did not partake of the di- 
“vine nature, but wasa creature, either of a 
nature infinitely more exalted than man, or 
of the same; and as such views of Christ were, 
as we found, advanced and zealously de- 
fended not long after the rise of the reforma- 
tion, we may suppose that they would ul- 
timately produce a modification of the doc- 


CHAP. 
VII. 
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trine of the atonement. Dr. Clarke, whose ideas of Dr. 


of the dignity and divinity of our Saviour’s 
person approach very nearly to the common. 


Clarke. 
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ly received orthodox faith, did not, indeed, in 
any thing essential depart from the view of 
Christ’s sufferings which has now been given ; 
for whilst he most justly reproves the presump- 
tion of those who, going beyond what has been 
written, have attempted to ascertain the pro- 
portion which the sufferings of our Lord bear 


- to those which sinners would have undergone, 


he distinctly affirms that the satisfaction made 
by our Redeemer to God consists in this, that 
the Almighty, who ruleth over all, is pleased to - 
accept the voluntary sufferings of our Saviour 
as a sufficient vindication of his supreme au- 
thority, so that upon the merit of that sacrifice 
he can, consistently with the honour and dignity 
of his laws, accept the repentance of returning 
sinners, and freely forgive them their past 
sins. (a) | i 

In the impression that there is much con- 
nected with the satisfaction of Christ which 
we do not fully comprehend, almost all who 


hold that doctrine agree with the admirable 


divine now quoted, and various points of dis- 
cussion, occupying a prominent place in sys- 
tems of theology, and which have often been 
represented as of vital importance, are acknow- 
ledged to be amongst the secret things which 
belong to the Lord our God. Qualified even 


(a) Clarke’s exposition of the Church Catechism, p. 79; but the 
whole disquisition from p. 73 to 89 should be consulted. 
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however in this manner, the Arians and Soci- os 
nians reject the doctrine; the notion of satis- —— 
faction or atonement, in the strict sense of 

the words, being incompatible with their opi- 

nions respecting the nature of Christ; and 

they have accordingly: adopted, as founded in 
Scripture, very different sentiments in relation 

to this most interesting subject. 

The Arian or middle system may be thus Or the 
stated. Although God is merciful, a distinction eee. 
ought to be made between the innocent and the 
penitent. Jesus by the merit of his sufferings ac- 
quired a reward not merely personal, but the 
right of saving men from their sins, and of 
conferring on them immortality. (a) Accor- 
ding to this scheme of salvation our Saviour 
by his sufferings and death did not satisfy 
the justice of God, but exhibiting a brilliant 
display of holiness and perfection, he obtain- 
ed as the reward of it the privilege of sav- 
ing sinners. Salvation is thus represented 
as wholly of grace, the importance of virtue 
is strikingly illustrated, our Lord may be tru- 
ly, according to it, denominated the Savi- 
our of man, the expressions representing our 


(a) This system is unfolded and supported in Balguy’s Essay on 
Redemption, and in the Apology of Ben Mordecai by Taylor. A 
summary of the different opinions upon this subject is given with 
great clearness and accuracy by the late Prircigal Hill in his lec- 
tures in Divinity, vol. 2, book 4, ch. 1, 2, 3. Magee’s valuable work 

on the Atonement, vol. 1, p. 21, 22. 
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CHAP. having been redeemed through his blood are 
—\— strictly applicable, and he may under it be 
figuratively held forth as having offered a 
sacrifice by which he hath turned aside the 
wrath of God. -But it is evidently assumed 
that he is a creature, the whole scheme being 
at variance with that which exhibits him as 

one with the Father, and as God. 
Ofthe So- But even this view of the subject could not, 
re in harmony with his other tenets, be embraced 
unitarians. bY Socinus and his followers, or by the modern 
Unitarians who have gone beyond them. If 
Jesus was merely a man like the rest of men, 
though he had been perfect, he could do no 
more than what, as an intellectual and moral 
being, was incumbent upon him; and if it be 
admitted that he was liable to error, instead of 
saving others he stood in need of pardon to 
himself. Socinus, accordingly, guided by what, 
in his case, may be called the analogy of his 
faith, taught that forgiveness is freely dispensed 
by God, from his essential goodness, to all who 
repent and obey his law, without regard to the 
suffering and the merit of any other being— 
that Jesus Christ is the messenger by whom 
forgiveness was announced,—that his death, al- 
though quite a natural event, sealed his testi- 
mony to the truth of what he revealed, afford- 
ed a bright example of virtue and resignation, 
and paved the way for his resurrection, which — 
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confirmed the promise of immortality that he CHAP. 
made to his disciples, by exhibiting to Christi- 7%), 
ans one who, had been actually dead restored 
to life. (a) This system is embraced by the 
modern Unitarians, Belsham in his calm in- 
quiry thus expressing himself upon the subject. 
« The Unitarians generally believe that Jesus, 
« having exercised his publie ministry for the 
“ space of a year, and perhaps a little more, 
“ suffered death publicly upon the Cross, not 
« to appease the wrath of God, not asa satisfac- 
“« tion to divine justice, not to exhibit the evil 
“ of sin, or In any sense whatever to make an 
«* atonement to God for it; for this doctrine im 
* every sense and according to every explana- 
“ tion they explode as irrational, unscriptural, 
«‘ and derogatory from the divine perfections, 
« but as a martyr to the truth, and as a neces- 
“sary preliminary to the resurrection.” In ano- 
ther work in which the same writer solemn- 
ly delivers the creed of Unitarians, and wishes 
to exhibit it with a temperance not shewn in 
the extract from the Calm Inquiry above tran- 
scrited, he merely says, “ That our Lord was 
“ commissioned to reveal the doctrine of eter- 
« nal life by a resurrection from the dead.” (a) 


(a) Toulmin’s Life of Socinus. Dr. Hill’s Lectures, vol. 2, book 
4, ch. 2. Dr Priestley’s History of Corruptions of Christianity, vol- 
2d, section 2d. 

(a) Belsham’s Calin Inquiry, p. 449, and his Letters to the Bishop 
of London occasioned by that primary charge of Prelates. 
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VII. 
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language 
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the suffer- 
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figurative 
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The Gospel, according to the representation 


_ of it now given, saves from sin solely because it 


is the most effectual lesson of righteousness, and 
Jesus is our Saviour, not from any thing which 
he did to reconcile us unto God, but because he 
was the messenger sent to declare, that God, in 
his mercy, was to save the penitent; in other 
words, except in so far as our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion was a more stupendous miracle than any 
of those which attended the mission of the an- 
cient prophets, or was wrought by them, he is 
a Saviour in no sense in which the same thing 
might not be affirmed of them. But in what 
manner could this be reconciled with the ad- 
mitted fact, the fact necessarily admitted by 
all who regard the New Testament as an au- 
thentic genuine record, that Christ is de- 
nominated a sacrifice, and a  propitiation 
for sin through which we have received 
to the atonement? This is accounted for, 
or attempted be accounted for, by having 
recourse to the hazardous position, that the 
whole of this language is figurative, being 
an accommodation to Jewish prejudices, and 
by the assertion, that sacrificial atonement 
merely implies making any thing clean or 
holy, so as to be fit for being used in the 
service of God, or when applied to a per- 
son, making him fit to come into the _pre- 
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sence of God; and hence that asin the former cHAP. 

case there was, and could be, no propitiation, 

neither was there in the latter, both taking 

place in consequence of the appointment of 

God. (a) . 

- From the view which has been given of the Apparent 
effect upon 

different opinions with respect to the atone- thissubject 

ment, the power of those causes which were Stel 

specified as accounting for diversity of senti- ye 

ment upon points of religion must be apparent. ae 

Although Protestants allow that Scripture is religion. 

upon this as upon all other matters the sole rule 

of faith, and thus found their sentiments upon 

the same declarations, it has been rendered evi- 

dent that they have not'been influenced solely 

by the love of truth in the explanations which 

they have sanctioned,’ but that this has been 

mingled with preconceived notions of what a 

revelation should be, with the greater or less 

malignity which they ascribed to sin, and with 

a desire to render peculiar tenets consistent 

with what as to-other tenets they had inculcat- 

ed. It is also generally held that the doctrine 


of Christ having died in our stead is supported 


(a) Priestley’s Hist. of the Corruptions of Christianity, vol. 1, p. 
193, 194. Dr. Priestley adds, “ Guilt in a moral sense is never 
“said to be atoned for by any sacrifice, but the contrary is strong= 
“ly expressed by David and others.” The passage to which allusion 
is above made is quoted by Dr. Magee, and the reader is referred to 
the valuable observations made upon it by that able writer, vol. 1, 
p- 296—305. 

VOL. II. Cc 
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cHAP. by the obvious sense of many scriptural phrases, 
Vil. and although they who originally adopted that 
Generally doctrine pushed their investigations too far, and 
received ne endeavoured to join with what was revealed, 
von conjectures resting entirely upon the limited 
conceptions of fallible and imperfect creatures, 

yet these conjectures are now by the most en- 
lightened divines wholly disregarded, faith be- 

ing limited to what the words of Scripture dis- 

tinctly enunciate. This has been so admirably 

stated by Bishop Butler, and has been so de- 
cidedly asserted by Dr. Magee in his most va- 

luable work on the atonement, that in support 

of the historical assertion I quote what they 

have written. In the fifth Chapter of the 

second part of his incomparable Analogy, 

Butler remarks: ‘“ How, and in what particu- 

. lar way, the sacrifice of Christ had this effi- 

“ cacy, there are not wanting persons who have 

«“ endeavoured to explain, but I do not find 

« that the scripture has explained it. We seem 

“ to be very much in the dark concerning the 
“manner in which the ancients understood 

“ atonement to be made, i. e. pardon to be ob- 

“ tained by sacrifices. And if the scripture 

«“ has, as surely it has, left this matter of the 

“ satisfaction of Christ mysterious, left some- 

“ what in it unrevealed, all conjectures about 

« it must be, if not evidently absurd, yet at 

“ Jeast uncertain. Nor has any one reason to 
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“complain for want of further information, cuar 
“unless he can shew his claim to it. Itis our _"'™, 
* wisdom thankfully to accept the benefit, 
“ without disputing how it was procured.” 
linsert what Dr. Magee has said upon the 
same point, to shew that the opinion of Butler 
is received at the present day. “It is demand- 
« ed in what way can the death of Christ be 
« considered as a sacrifice of expiation, be con- 
“ ceived to operate to the remission of sins, 
“ unless by the appeasing of a Being who other- 
«“ wise would not have forgiven us. To this 
« the answer of the Christian is, I know not, 
“ nor does it concern me, in what manner 
“ the sacrifice of Christ is connected with 
“ the forgiveness of sins; it is enough that 
“ this is declared by God to be the medium 
« through which my salvation is effected. J 
« pretend not to dive into the counsels of the 
« Almighty. I submit to his wisdom, and will 
« not reject his grace because his mode of 
« vouchsafing it is not within my comprehen- 
<esion? ya) 
Which of the systems respecting the suffer- poi naea 
ings and the death of Christ is the true one, hears 
every man must decide for himself; it is the proved 


: : ars de of 
province of the theologian, not of the historian, nara: 


; tion: 
(a) Magee on the atonement. It is evident that although this 
reply relate to a particular objection, it involves the genera! princi- 


ple which Butler had stated. 
Cc 2 
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CHAP. 
VIi. 


—— 


to. adduce the arguments by which they may be 
opposed. or supported. “But it certainly belongs 
to a writer of ecclesiastical history, keeping in 
view the general principles which influence the 
state of religidus opinion, to ‘observe, that the 
mode of investigation’ now adopted by those 
who defend the propitiation and atonement of 
Christ is. most. consonant to: sound’ philosophy, 
and the best:calculated to lead to the discovery 
of divine truth. ‘They: who employ it labour to 
ascertain what is the: language: of scripture, or 
rather the plain import of ‘that: language, and 
they then acquiesce in what this, according ito 
the rules which would be applied to investigate 
the meaning of any other work, appears to: be ; 
they in short extend: to religion that method 
of inquiry. which: was: introduced: or :pressed 
upon the world by Lord Bacon, :and which has 
conducted to almost all the valuable discoveries 
by which natural science has been so'much en- 
riched and. promoted. It is now the business 
of every*inquirer into the economy of nature 
to check the tendency that misled former ages, 
of substituting for facts what it was beforehand 
conceived must be the mode of operation that 
had been actually adopted, and hence when he 
finds what is incompatible with his favourite 
theories, or it may be with what he thinks suit- 
able to infinite wisdom and goodness, he pa- 
tiently suspends his belief till he has advanced 
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farther, and till he has been conducted to what cpap. 
removes his difficulties, or satisfies him,.that,in V1. 
the present state of our faculties, they cannot be 
removed. 

- With regard to scripture, the same  rheehod Difference 
should be adopted. There is no doubt a great yeachies 
difference in the two cases. The evidence of pete 
design and perfection in the constitution of the pres ite 
universe is so striking, that Atheism may be 
considered rather as the consequence of the 
perversion of reason than of its improvement, 
and few accordingly are so regardless of the in- 
tuitive dictates of the understanding as to ad- 
here to it.. In the material world there. can 
thus be no discovery which, properly speaking, 
is in opposition to reason, or, in other . words, 
the proofs of divine interposition are: so vastly. 
more numerous and decisive than the indications, 
or even what may seem to be the indications 
of no such interposition, that inexplicable. phe- 
nomena seldom lead to the conviction that there 
is no first and intelligent cause. This does not 
hold. to the: same extent with respect té‘revela- 
tion. The evidence upon which it rests affords 
only a moral probability, and if in the system 
itself which external evidence is. adduced to 
prove, there be any thing contradictory: to the 
first principles of reason, or to what we cannot 
disbelieve without offering violence to those 
laws of our intellectual constitution by which 


CHAP. 
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we are permanently influenced, the whole must - 
be regarded as imposture, or it must be shewn, - 
that the point apparently at variance with ob- 
vious truth really is not so. Now nothing is 
more common than to place in the class of in- 
tuitive falsehoods any opinion as to religion 
which is not in harmony with our own notions, 
and this no doubt has often led to the strained. 
interpretations of scripture to which mankind 
in all ages have had recourse. 

But it should never: be ongeetae that it is 
infinitely more probable, that what has perplex- 
ed us in religion has done so because we do not 
fully comprehend it, than because it is evident- 
ly and really inconsistent with the divine per- 
fections, and wherever this is found to be the 
case, there is no reason for departing from the 
plain meaning of the inspired writings to find 
a meaning appearing to us more consistent with 
the attributes of the Deity. No inference from 
analogy is clearer than this, that, in any revela- 
tion from God, mysteries were to be expected, 
points which we could not fully comprehend, 
because every thing connected with them was 


not discovered. With respect to these it is — 


evident, that to get rid of them there is no 
cause for rejecting that interpretation of the © 
words seeming to convey them, which we 
would have admitted to be the just interpreta- 
tion had the subject been level to our under- 
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standing ; we should acquiesce in the interpre- 
tation, just as we believe in natural phenomena, 
although we cannot see for what purposes they 
have been appointed, or how they harmonise 
with the great purposes which it was the ap- 
parent design of the Almighty by the laws of 
nature to accomplish. 


Applying these remarks to the sihees now ee 


CHAP. 
Vil. 
—\— 


e doc- 


under review, it must be conceded that the at the 


atonement 


New Testament declares that Christ died for at variance 


our sins, and that his sufferings and death 
were in some way efficacious in procuring our 
acceptance with God, and the pardon of our 
transgressions. Is there in this any thing in- 
consistent with the dictates of intuitive truth, 
or even with the analogy of nature, any thing 
as decidedly and obviously false as it would 
be were it taught that a part is greater than 
the whole, or to take a moral proposition, that 
God is cruel and unjust ? This it is presumed 
will not be maintained. But many may urge 
that they cannot conceive how an innocent 
Being could have been appointed or permitted 
to suffer for the guilty, how the Son of God 
could lay down his life, or how the Almighty 
could have required any sacrifice before dis- 
pensing pardon to those whom the acceptance 
of the sacrifice shews that he was not averse to 
forgive. In all this, however, there is really 
nothing wonderful, when we consider that 


with intui- 
tive truth. 
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CHAP. upon these points revelation throws no light, 

eae that the simple fact only: is:stated, whilst the 
reasons of the fact-are not unveiled to us. There 
may be something.in the nature of the Son, in 
the nature of the divine administration, or in 
the nature of holiness itself, which were it im- 
parted to us would at once remove all difficul- 
ty, and this is a sufficient answer to the objec- 
tion, a sufficient-reason for adhering to the 
plain import of scripture, from which we ought 
not to depart, unless it involve a positive con- 
tradiction or absurdity, what would bea con- 
tradiction or absurdity whatever was the ex- 
tent of our knowledge, or the wines, os 
our faculties. 

With respect to the douiatins interpretation 
which has been enforced, we may ask, is there 
any thing in the Bible indicating that it ought 
to be preferred ?. Is there any thing obvious-— 
ly presenting itself to a plain or ordinary 
reader which would, previous to the consi- 
deration of the doctrine at issue, lead him 
to consider all the expressions respecting 
the sufferings and death of Christ, so often oc- 
curring and so interwoven with the whole of 
the Christian revelation, as.a mere accommo- 
dation to accidental and local and temporary 
‘ prejudices, which, had it not been for these ex- 
pressions, would long since have been forgot- 
ten? It will be pretty generally allowed, that 
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there is not, and that both the schemes. of in- CHAP. 
terpretation specified have been resorted to for wine 
the purpose of setting aside what, upon the 
footing of the literal interpretation, appears to 

be inconsistent with the divine perfection; not 
however, from any thing actually revealed, for 

all this is abundantly plain, but from inferen- 

ces deduced from it, for which there may be 

no foundation. This is to blend with revela- 

tion the deductions of our reason, or rather to 

make the former bend to the latter, a practice 

to which is to be attributed much of that corrup- 

tion of the purity of divine truth, of which eccle- ace 
siastical history presents so melancholy a picture. as to inter- 
Of the fallacy of this mode of proceeding, we state 


of scrip- 
may be convinced from the slightest survey of (Ure 07" 


human nature. When the diversity of mens ee 
sentiments, and talents, and education is con- 
sidered, it is impossible to estimate what will 
be regarded as improbable, or how far the ne- 
cessity of conformity between revelation and 
reason will by many be carried ; it being an un- 
disputed fact, that what to numbers appears to 
illustrate the divine perfections, to strengthen 
the obligation of virtue, and to be admirably 
calculated to guide to the practice of it, is by 
others denominated absurd, inconsistent with 
the goodness of God, degrading to the human 
understanding, and fatal to the moral advance- 
ment of the human race. This fact leads us 
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ure back to the great point for which these obser- 


\—.— vations have been made, the vast importance, 
in order to ascertain what Christianity really is, 
of adhering to the plain and distinct meaning 
of scripture, even although we may thus dis- 
cover init what, in the present state of our 
knowledge, and in the present state of our fa- 
culties, may appear to be surrounded with dif- 
ficulties for which we in vain seek the solution. 
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BOOK SECOND. 


SECTION SECOND. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


HISTORY OF OPINIONS RESPECTING THE MORAL CON- 
DITION OF MAN——-GRACE—AND PREDESTINATION, 


Moral state of man examined by ancient philo- 
sophers.—Study of it incorporated with that 
of Christianity.— Distinction between it and 
doctrines already considered.—General view 
of the doctrine of Scripture with regard to 
t.— Subject highly interesting.—Not much 
investigated in the primitive days of the 
Church.—Latitude of opinion concerning: it. 
—Sentiments of the Fathers as to the liberty 
of the will_—Questions arising from our pre- 
sent moral state-—Plan to be followed in pre- 
senting the discussions and tenets connected 
with them.—I. Original sin.—Opinions as to 
its existence.—Pelagius.—His sentiments.— 
Assisted by Celestius in disseminating them.— 
They are condemned by a council at Car- 
thage.—Opposed by Augustine and Jerome.— 
Are in consequence generally renounced.— 
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Semi-pelagianism.—Its origin, plausibility, 
and dissemination.—Opinions as to the nature 
of original sin.—Notions of Augustine.—Of 
the School-men.—Speculations as to the mode 
in which orginal sinis conveyed.—Augustine 
declined deciding this.—Decided by the School- 
men.——Calvin supposed the existence of a 
Covenant.—This maintained by a Friar in 
the Council of Trent.—TIs to be considered as a 
theory.—II. Opinions as to the extent of the 
evil occasioned by the fall—Hathers did not 
dwell much on it.—Pelagius denied that the 
moral state of man was impaired.—Doctrine 
of the Semi-pelagians.—Of Augustine.—This 
becomes the general doctrine of the Church.— 
Adopted by first reformers.—Decree of Coun- 
cil of Trent.—Zuinglius.—Lrasmus.—Soci- 
nus.—View taken by Arminius of the depra- 
vity of man.—Ezxtensively. received. —II. 
Opinions respecting grace or mode of coun- 
teracting human depravity.—Language . of 
Scripture.—LEarly Christians admitted the ne- 
cessity of grace.—Vagueness of their notions, 
—Opinion of Pelagius.—Of Semi-pelagians. 
—Of Augustine.—Of the first reformers.— 
They stated.their sentiments. too strongly— _— 
These opposed by Socinus.—Modified by Ar- 
— minus.—Disputes as to grace by members of 
the Church of Rome.—Not now much agitat- 
ed.—Mode in which grace operates.——Sensible 
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conversion.—Danger of this doctrine. —IV. 
Opinions as to predestination.—Plain view of 
it taken in Scripture.—By the Apostolic Fa- 
thers.—Afterwards more fully investigated.— 
Pelagiamsm led to minute inquiry into it.— 
Opinions of Augustine—Misrepresented or 
mistaken.—Godeschalchus revives controver- 
sy upon this subject—His persecution.— 
Joannes Scotus.—Schoolmen.—No peculiar 
view of predestination essential to orthodoxy. 
—Inquiry into it after reformation.—Con- 
- fession of Augsburg.—Calvin’s opinion ably 
supported by him.—Melancthon averse to 
speculations of this nature.—Calvin persists 
in them.—His doctrine inserted in confessions: 
—Resisted by Socinus.—View of the subject 
by Arminius.—Does not remove the difficulty 
connected with it.— Was denounced by Goma- 
rus.——Synod of Dort.—Its decisions.—Arimi- 
nians persecuted.—Controversies respecting 
predestination in the Church of Rome.—State 
of opinion with regard to it amongst protes- 
tants.—Affected by philosophical speculations. 
Leibnitz.-—Priestley’s peculiar notions.—Eng- 
lish philosophers.—Observations suggested by 
the whole discussion. 
Ir is difficult to examine minutely any of the cmap. 
topics to which this Chapter relates, without _Y"! 
being led to discussions respecting human_na- 
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ture that have suggested themselves to en- 
lightened men in every age, and which are 
equally connected with the speculations of phi- 
losophy and with the doctrines of religion. 
The fact accordingly is that they were keenly 
debated in the schools of the ancient philoso- 
phers, and that of the many converts who were 
made from these schools there were few who 
had not formed their opinions respecting them, 
and who did not naturally associate such opi- 
nions with the faith which they had embraced. 
Involving, as the questions to which allusion 
is now made unquestionably did,matter of much 
importance with respect to our moral condition, 
and to the foundation of all religion, whilst 
they touch upon points hidden in a great mea- 
sure from our investigation, we cannot wonder 
that they excited, from the earliest period of 
inquiry, a very deep interest, and that there 
has always existed with regard to them much 
diversity of sentiment. In endeavouring to 
trace the progress of this sentiment in the Chris- 
tian Church, we shall find the display of much 
ingenuity, and shall see very strikingly how the 
speculations of human wisdom have been iden- 
tified with the word of God, and _ held forth as 
equally demanding our acquiescence with the 
plainest dictates of divine truth; whilst there 
will be afforded a full exemplification of the 
influence of the causes to which must. be as- 
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cribed an immense proportion of those expla- CH4?: 
nations and those views of Scripture which —\— 
have accumulated during the ages that are past, 

but which it isto be hoped that it is rather the 
tendencv of the present age either to diminish, 

or at least to remove from the threshold of the 
sanctuary to that debateable ground which 

they should constantly have occupied. 

It will also be apparent that there is this ile 
striking distinction between much of what is tweenit 
now to be considered, and those tenets of pure Ee 
revelation which have been already investigat- "4 0°" 
ed, that it is founded on our constitution, and 
is thus matter of fact for which proof may be 
obtained from experience, or in other words we 
may try the doctrine by human nature as we 
find it exhibited in the history of all ages, and 
as every man may be conscious that it exists 
within his own breast. 

It is difficult to conceive that any thing could General 
be more plainly expressed than the Scriptures news 
express the following truths respecting man- aos 
kind; that they are by nature sinners, that all sn ha 
have actually sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God ; that there is required in order to 
our being restored to holiness the assistance of 
the spirit of God or of divine grace, that this is 
promised, and that in consequence of it many 
will obtain the divine favour here, and will be 


admitted to eternal happiness hereafter. Reve- 
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lation addresses man as a moral’ being, :prescrib- 


ene | ing numberless precepts, earnestly admonishing 


Subject 
highly in- 
teresting. 


to: the- observance of them, and representing 
the neglect: of this as justly exposing to the 
wrath and judgment of God: All this seems 
to imply that we can choose the good and 
avoid the evil. sens 

The general view thus given of the human 
race is in perfect conformity with all that we 
see, and with:all that has been recorded of our 
species ; and accordingly whatever opinion may 
be entertained respecting our moral ability, no 
one, without throwing away regard to the 
strongest evidence, can hesitate to admit that 
this ability has not been effectual, or, which is 
the same thing, that it is vain to look for 
perfection either in himself or in those with 
whom he associates. The Gospel indeed rests 
upon this fact. If it be a remedy for sin, the 
disease must exist, and that it does so has been 
readily allowed wherever the understanding has 
not been perverted by the wildest enthusiasm. 

This state of sin is also exhibited in Scrip- 
ture as in some manner connected with the sin 
of Adam, and introduced by it, and all arrange- 
ments with regard to the human race and their 
final destiny are asserted to be made by the 
Supreme Being. 

Such is a short mishcnan gb what the oracles 
of truth in their plain and literal meaning ob- 
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viously teach, and the subject is deeply inter- CHAP. 
esting to every one capable of reflection, whe- Vie 
ther viewed as associated with religion, or as 
throwing light upon our moral and intellectual 
nature. 

~ It does not appear however that much specu- Not much 

investigat- 

lation with regard to it prevailed in the primi- ed in the 
tive days of Christianity. The minds of the Liners 
first converts were too much agitated by the C2 
dangers with which they were surrounded, and 
too deeply impressed with the inestimable va- 
lue of the Gospel as a scheme of reconciliation 
with God,: and as opening’ to their enraptured 
contemplation that eternal world to which, from 
temporal wretchedness, they naturally directed 
their thoughts, to enter into any minute and 
abstruse discussion: of questions arising out of 
the facts which had been revealed to them; 
they felt the most ardent gratitude that sal- 
vation had been procured, that their sins had 
been pardoned, and that divine assistance had 
been promised to all who in sincerity prayed 
for it, and resting satisfied with what was so 
admirably calculated to impart the purest hap- 
piness they did not. bewilder themselves with 
inquiries as to the origin of that iniquity which, 
they were sensible, had alienated them from 
God. , ; 
Even after the Church received within its Latitude 


f opinion 
communion enlightened men who had been cone 


VOL. II. D ing it. 


CHAP. 
Vil. 


—— 


Senti- 
ments of 


the liberty 
of the will. 
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accustomed to the intricacy, and who had en- 
joyed the pursuit of metaphysical research, al- 
though it cannot be doubted, and indeed it is 
evident from their works, that such questions 
suggested themselves to their understandings, 
and that they had come to a decision with re- 
spect to them, yet much liberty was given, and 
a diversity of sentiment in relation to them did 
not exclude from communion, or make any 
breach of Christian unity. 

It is impossible to read the writings of the 
early Fathers without perceiving that they 
dwelt with fondness upon the liberty of the 
will which they considered as essential to all 
religion and morality, and that they attributed — 
to its energy a greater power over conduct than 
it actually possessed. There are indeed, as shall 
afterwards be shewn, passages in the works of 
Justin Martyr, Irenzus, Tertullian and Origen, 
which assert the necessity of divine grace for 
the reformation of the heart and life, but they 
certainly use language which, at a later period, 
would have been reprobated as at least ap- 
proaching to the confines of heresy. Of Origen 
this is so strikingly true, that he sometimes 
seems actually to have thought that the con- 
dition of man was very little affected by the 
fall of Adam, and accordingly he has been 
warmly stigmatised by Jerome as having sug- 
gested the principles which, in a future age, 
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were assumed as the foundation of the errors oy 
that Pelagius so strenuously laboured to dis- ~~ 
seminate. (@) Cyprian is amongst the first 
theologians who explicitly assert the doctrine 
of original sin, and we must therefore refer to 
his day, or rather to a period somewhat later, 
the commencement of those unhappy and per- 
plexing disputes, a summary view of which 
may upon many accounts be interesting and 
replete with instruction. This indeed is readily 
admitted by some of the most eminent. writ- 
ers who have devoted themselves to the study 
of ecclesiastical antiquity ; Cave honestly apo- 
logizing for what had been branded as the here- 
sy of Tertullian by observing, that he lived in 
an age when the faith was green and tender, 
when the Church had not solemnly defined 
things by explicit articles and nice propositions, 
when a greater latitude of opinion was indul- 
ged, and when good men,—happy had it 
been for the world had this state of mind al- 
ways continued,—were infinitely more so- 
licitous about piety and a good life, than’a- 
bout modes of speech, and how to express every 
thing so critically and accurately that it should 
not be liable toa severe scrutiny and examina- 


(a) Hermanni Venema Institutiones Historie Ecclesiastice , 
vol. 4, p. 57& and 576. Vossius Theses Theologice, p. 619. 
Calvini Institutiones, lib. 2, ch. 2, sec. 3. Stapferus Institutiones 
Theologice, vol. 4, ch. 14, sec. 7. 


Questions 
arising 
from our 
present 
moral 
state. 
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tion. (a) Du Pin in his summary of the doc- 
trine of the fourth century has not hesitated 
to affirm that in that century the chief mys- 
teries were very much cleared up and ex- 
plained, that men spoke more of grace than 
those who lived in the preceding ages, and that 
original sin began to be better known. (0) 

_ From the general statement of Christian doc- 
trine as to the moral condition of man which 
has been now given, the following questions, 
soon after the period of which Iam writing, arose, 
upon being placed in the view of Christians were, 
keenly agitated, and have continued to be so from __ 
that timeto the present. 1, What was the origin 
of that sin or tendency to sin prevailing in the 
world, in what does it consist, and in what man- 
ner has it been transmitted ? 2, What is the ex- 
tent of this evil, how far has it enfeebled or de- 
stroyed our moral powers, and impaired the li- 
berty of the will? 3, What is the remedy that 
has been provided for it, how does grace Ope- 
rate, whether is its operation permanent, and 
is it universally bestowed or limited to. cer- 
tain individuals? Lastly, As man was cre- 
ated by the Supreme. Being, was his moral 
degeneracy foreseen or predestinated, or in 
what manner can its existence be reconciled 
with the perfections of God? 

(a) Cave's Primitive Fathers, Pp. 158 and 211. 


(5) Du Pin's Ecclesiastical Hist. vol. 1, p. 142, and vol. 2, p. 
287. 
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In giving a short account of the opini- GHAR, 
ons and discussions which have arisen from __ — 
these different questions, there will be pre- Plan to be 
sented a strange, though melancholy view in ee 
of human nature, and whilst that view will at the 
be occasionally cheered by the display of much sions and 


sincere attachment to truth, and astonishing neta 
vigour of intellectual effort, we shall perhaps ieerac 
be brought to this most salutary conclusion, 

that it would be wise to cultivate forbearance, 

and to impress upon all the vast importance 

of keeping clear the line of distinction between 

the facts that revelation has discovered, and 

the explanations of these facts which men, 
forgetting the darkness in which they are here 
involved, have not only presumptuously given, 

but have too often urged with more impetuo- 

sity, and been more solicitous to disseminate, 

than those essential doctrines by which all 

might have been made wiser and better. 

By exhibiting the subject in the way now 
proposed, although there may be occasionally 
some slight repetition, it will be presented 
more clearly than by mingling in one un- 
broken detail such a diversity of intricate and 
agitating topics of theological discussion. I 
shall give a concise history of the opinions 
that have prevailed respecting each point, and 
shew what are the views of it which are taken 
at the present day. 
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cHAp, | 1.—Original Sin.-The view taken by Cy- 
Vl. prian of the doctrine of original sin, a view 
Original that was adopted by other writers who 
sin eons succeeded him, soon gave rise to a contro- 
flores versy which, embracing many interesting 
points, has subsisted in various forms ever 

since the period at which it arose. About the 
sea beginning of the fifth century, Pelegius, a 
native of Britain, who had resided for a con- 
siderable time at Rome, and who had acquir- 
ed almost universal esteem by the purity of 
his manners, his piety, and his erudition, a- 
larmed at the consequences which seemed to 
him obviously to result from admitting the 
transmission of Adam’s sin to his posterity, 
and fortified in his own sentiments as to this 
matter by those of Origen and of Ruffinus, with 
the latter of whom he had associated, boldly 
denied the tenet that he condemned. He af- 
firmed that the sin of Adam was wholly per- 
sonal, that it produced no effect upon the mo- 
ral situation of mankind, and that by the exer- 
tion of their own powers and faculties they are 
still capable of attaining to the same measure 
of perfection to which our first parents might 
Se have. reached, “ A. Deo est quod homines si- 
« mus, a nobis ipsis quod, Justi, quod Sancti.” 


tius in 


ae He was ably assisted in defending this opinion 


them by Celestius, a man also eminent for his ta- 


gius, 
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lents and his virtues. Having at first confin- Tr 
ed themselves to insinuating their principles, anges 
they at length openly avowed and zealously 
attempted to disseminate them, Celestius in 
Africa, and Pelagius in Palestine. Such a de- 
viation from the commonly received faith soon 
attracted the notice of the Church, and al- 
though from its not having at first been ac- 
curately appreciated, or from its having been 

in some degree disguised by the explanations 

of its authors, it was not condemned, that con- Condemn- 
demnation was at length formally pronounced aula at 
by a council at Carthage, and the decree of the ceueee 
council was after some hesitation or eee 

tency approved and sanctioned by the Roman 
pontiff. 

The heresy however was extensively spread, 
and it reached even to Scotland, to which re- 
mote kingdom an emissary was dispatched 
from Rome to counteract what was deprecat- 
ed as its baneful influence. (2) 

But it had not only to struggle with the au- Opposed 
thority of the Church; it was attacked with PY Ave" 
much zeal and ingenuity by Augustine, Ci adaietag 
celebrated bishop of Hippo, whose sentiments 
have so powerfully influenced the state of 
theology, and who, in this instance, to his honour 


(a) Spottiswoode’s history of the Church of Scotland, p. 7- Vene. 
nema Institutiones, vol. 4, p. 458. Cook's history of the Refor« 
mation in Scotland, 2d ed. vol. 1, p. 14, 15. 
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cHAP. be it recorded, whilst with the utmost warmth 
he laboured to confute the reasonings of Pela- 
gius, treated that theologian, to whom he had_ 
at one period been cordially attached,with much 
tenderness, shewing a candour and a delicacy 
which though they could not have secured 
unanimity of opinion would, had they been uni- 

- versally imitated, have softened the asperity of 
contention, and united in love those who could 
not be united in faith. 

Jerome also encountered pelagianism, but 
he did so in all the bitterness of controversy, 
not hesitating to calumniate the character of 
his. antagonist, although he had once readily ~ 
borne testimony to the purity of his conduct. 
To these two eminent men may be added Oro.. 
sius, a presbyter from Spain, who joined in op- 
posing the obnoxious tenets which Augustine 
had employed him to counteract. 

ints The talents and address of Pelagius and 

quence Celestius were unable to struggle against such 

Se formidable obstacles, and, probably from their 

a tenets being so inconsistent with the actual 
state of mankind, assuming the existence of a 
power which it was unfortunately apparent had 
in no case been effectually called into exercise, 
these tenets soon ceased to be held by any 
numerous body of Christians, (a) 


(a) For the history of Pelagianism and the circumstances con- 
nected with it the following works may be consulted. Augustiai 
Opera, particularly vol. 10th of Paris edition, which began to be 
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They were however soon ably and most plau- 
sibly modified, and were presented in that 
form to which the epithet of semi-pelagianism 
has been appropriated. : 


CHAP. 
Vill. 


As happens in all controversies, Augustine, a 


plausibi- 


in his eagerness to confute his opponents, used fity, and 


language so strong that it seemed. susceptible of 
an interpretation wholly at variance with the 


dissemi- 


nation 
of semia 
pelagian- 


accountability of man, and there were not want- ism. 


ing some who pushed that language as far as it 
could be carried. Augustine endeavoured to 
guard against this, but it appeared to Cassian, an 
eastern monk who had settled in France, and to 
many others who directed their attention to the 
subject, that the truth lay between the doctrine 
of Augustine, as he himself had explained it, and 
that of Pelagius. It was accordingly taught by 
Cassian that although mankind were of them- 
selves capable of beginning the work of repent- 
ance and amendment, and of believing in Christ, 


published 1679. Jerome’s Works, Paris edition, vol]. 4, part 2, 
ch. 3, and particularly his Dialogues against the Pelagians. Vossius 
Theses Theologice de Hetesi Pelagii. Archbishop Usher’s Annals 
of the Churches in Britain, chapters 8,9, 10. History of General 
Councils, vol. ]. Cave’s Hist. Literaria, vol. 1, p. 381. Venema 
Institutiones, vol. 4, p. 539,—597. Mosheim, vol. 1, p. 421—424, 
Spanheim’s Introductio, part 2, p. 152, 153. Jablonski Lastitu. 
tiones, vol. 1, p. 142—144—with references to authors. Priestley’s 
Corruptions, vol. 1, p. 296 &c. Fleury’s Ecclesiastical Hist. vol. 
3, book 23, ch. 1,2. 3. Stapferi Institutiones Theologice, vol. 4, 
ch. 16. See as to the connection of Pelagianism with Origen, 
sec. 9th and also sec. 14. 
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arar. yet they had so far been affected by the fall of 
~~~ Adam that they could not advance or persevere 
in the holy course which they had the power of 
commencing, without divine grace,which implied 
that the human race, in consequence of the sin 
of our first. parents, were in a state much more 
unfavourable to piety and virtue than that 
which had been originally allotted to them. 
This opinion, apparently confirmed by ex- 
perience, and agreeable to our natural notions 
of the Supreme Being, was widely embraced, 
and although it was zealously encountered by 
Augustine, who was aware of its being part- 
ly at least founded on truth, and was at length 
condemned by the Church, yet there is no 
doubt that it was secretly entertained by many 
who did not openly dissent from the creeds 
framed in opposition to it, and it never wholly 
lost its influence till it was, in somewhat of a 
different form, revived, as we shall find, after 
the reformation. (a) 
But controversy was not confined to those 
who defended or opposed the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin; even they who agreed in admitting 
its reality exercised their ingenuity and dis- 
played their zeal in inquiries which, however 


(a) Augustin Opera, vol. 10. Usher’s Annals. Mosheim vol. 
1, p. 426, 427. Spanheim’s Introductio, part 2, p. 154. Jablon. 
ski Institutiones, vol. 1, p. 145, 146 and reference to authors. Vosa 
sius Historia Pelagiana, lib. 4, part 1, p. 3, 92. Venema 
Institutionces, vol. 4, p. 597—620. 
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viewed at the present day, gave rise to much cuap. 
contention, and employed the leisure and the _¥!!!- 
talents that certainly might easily have’ got- 

ten a much happier direction. 

Augustine in his anxiety to remove all ob- Opinions 
jections from the doctrine of original sin, had fore 
not contented himself with proving or labour- oe 
ing to prove that it was derived from our first - are 
parents, but he thought it requisite to ascer.. of Avgus- 
tain or to affect to have ascertained, in what ae 
the original sin conveyed by Adam to his pos- 
terity actually consisted. In his sentiments, 
however, upon this most obscure point,on which 
revelation has thrown no light, he was rather 
inconsistent, atone time maintaining that the es- 
sence of original sin was concupiscence, a term 
which he did not clearly explain, at another de- 
nying or doubting his own position. | 

A better subject for the quibbling and Of the 
scholastic philosophy which, long after his Hs 
age, was introduced, it was difficult to con- 
ceive, and accordingly the schoolmen eager- 
ly fixed upon it; some adhering to the opini- 
on occasionally favoured by Augustine, that 
concupiscence was original sin, others contend- 
ing that it consisted in the want of original 
righteousness, and not a few combining 
the two notions, and assigning to the one or 


the other the chief place according to the view 
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ceed which, from accidental circumstances, they 

—\— were led to take of them. An example will 

illustrate the nature of the discussions to which 

allusion is now made. Some schoolmen main- 

tained’ that concupiscence was the chief in- 

gredient in original sin, it being positive, 

whereas the want of original righteousness 

was negative; whilst a different set of these 

subtile doctors, holding that concupiscence was 

the material part of original sin, and the want — 

of original righteousness the formal, taught that 

original sin in the descendants of Adam might 

be defined concupiscence destitute of sel 

righteousness. (q) 

Specula- But there was even a more perplexing ques- 

TH ea tion which deeply interested those who con- 

original tn ducted the controversy, and which has mould: 

ines ed the state of opinion connected with this 
subject in several of the reformed Churches. - 

PBs ied The ‘Pelagians’ pressed Augustine to point 

deciding out in what way the original sin which he 

hae represented as diffused over the whole hu- 

man race was conveyed to them, urging that as 

matrimony had been appointed by the Supreme 

Being, and there could therefore be no sin in 

entering into it, it was difficult to conceive that 

this should be the channel through which an evil 

(a) A curious and amusing summary of the different opinions 


on the subject of the essence of original sin is to be found in 
Father Paul’s Hist. of the Council of Trent, vol. 1, p. 273, &c. 
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so dreadful was transmitted. Augustine was cHapP. 
puzzled with the dilemma, but he prudently eure 
declined giving any positive decision upon the 
matter, resting on the plain ground, that. there 

was no occasion for doing so. But the school-men pecgea 
were not disposed to imitate the diffidence of Bete 
this eminent Prelate, and indeed the point which men. 
he waved was admirably fitted to excite their 
curiosity, and to afford exercise for that kind of 
ingenuity in which they delighted, and which 

they had identified with. true philosophy. They. 
accordingly, with much gravity and persever- 
ance, investigated. this strange subject; at length 
deciding that as the soul was created. directly 

by God, there could be no sin in it, that the in- 
fection must therefore be in the flesh, having 

been occasioned either by the poisonous nature 

of the forbidden fruit, or the venemous breath 

of the serpent, and. that it was infused into the 

flesh of infants, which was in fact apart of the 

flesh of their parents. The material frame hav- 

ing, in this manner, been contaminated, its dire- 

ful influence was notwithstanding its original 
purity, extended to the soul, just as liquor 
poured into an infected vessel becomes corrupt- 

ed. Against this theory it was argued, that it 

was absurd to suppose that what was spiritual 
could be contaminated by the material frame, 

that sin had from the nature of the thing its 
seat in the soul, and that its influence must 
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CHAP. have been transferred to the body. It was ac- 
phat cordingly contended, that though Adam sinned 
actually by eating the forbidden fruit, yet he 
continued a sinner by the evil habit which 
transgression had formed ; that this habitual 
tendency to wickedness became thus a part of 
his nature, and that it was conveyed to his pos- 
terity, because, as they derived their origin from 
him, they could have no other nature than 
his. (a) 
Calvinsup» After the reformation, the difficulties inter- 
Gene 7 of Woven with both these opinions were distinct- 
acovenant Jy perceived, and Calvin, to get rid of them, 
maintained, that it was not necessary to consi- 
der the contagion of sin as seated either in the 
body or the soul. Following out an idea to 
which Augustine had often alluded, the great 
reformer contended that Adam was the federal 
head or representative of the whole human race, 
that all the blessings which God mercifully de- 
signed to confer on that race were deposited 
with our first parent, and that when he by his 
transgression forfeited them, he did so, not 
merely for himself, but for all that were to de- 
This main- scend from him. (b.) This opinion implies that 
tained by a 
Friar inthe there was a covenant or agreement between the 
council of 


Trent. (a) Augustine de peccato originali vol. 10. For the theories of 


the school-men sée Father Pauls history of the Council of Trent, 
vol. 1. p. 273, Venema Institutiones, vol. 4, p.556—558. 


(6) Calvini Institutiones, lib. 2. ch. I, sections, 7—8—9, Dr. Hill’s 
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Supreme Being and the first man,in which Adam 
engaged for his posterity, and the idea thus ad- 
vanced by Calvin was explicitly maintained by 
Catharinus, an eminent Friar of the order of Do- 
minicans, who was present at the council of 
Trent. This able man, after shewing the ab- 
surdity of the commonly received notions, both 
asto the nature of original sin and the mode 
of its transmission, affirmed that when God im- 
parted original righteousness to Adam he bound 
~him to keep it for himself and for his descen- 
dants through the observance of the command- 
ment which was laid upon him, that when he 
violated this commandment he forfeited inno- 
cence, not merely in his own person, but for the 
whole of his posterity, who were bound and 
implicated in his act, just as he would have 
preserved to them righteousness and immortali- 
ty had he continued obedient: that his sin is 
thus imputed to each of his descendants, all of 
whom are liable to suffer the punishment which 
was denounced against it. (a) 
This hazardous theory, simplifying in some 
degree the subject by freeing it from the quib- 
bling of the school-men, but leaving the real 


Lectures in Divinity, vol. 2. book 4. ch. 1. p. 352—398. Vene- 
ma Institutiones, vol. 4, p. 559—565. 


(a) History of Council of Trent, vol. 1, p. 276. Dt Pin’s 
History of the Sixteenth Ceatury, book 5th, p. 7. 


CHAP. 
VIL 


Is to be 
consider- 
ed asa 
theory. 
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CHAP. difficulties connected with the origin of evil in 
— all their magnitude, has been adopted by seve- 
ral of the protestant churches. It is evident 
that it can be regarded merely as a theory de- 
vised to explain a fact which is conceived to be 
unequivocally taught in scripture, that there is 
. little direct support given to it by the word of 
God, and that when pushed to the length to 
which it may be carried, it is totally irreconcil- 
able with all our notions of the divine perfec- 
tions, and of the moral and accountable nature 
of man. : 
ene II. But passing from this branch of the sub- 
tent of the ject so little calculated to enlighten the under- 
oie BF standing, and so replete with traces of human 
the fall. presumption, it is of more importance to bring 
into view the opinions which have been held as 
to the extent of the evil implied in original sin, 
or the effect. which has been produced. by it 
upon the liberty of the will, and the power or 
capacity of moral exertion. . 
The Fa. It is apparent from the observations biel were 
et ak made in introducing this subject that all the A- 
sa upon postolic Fathers, and the writers by whom they 
: were immediately succeeded, dwelt with much 
earnestness upon the freedom of the will, that 
they uniformly supposed that althoughatendency 
to evil might have been produced by the fall, still 
that tendency may be resisted, and that Origen. 
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carried this so far as to leave little room or ne- oaer- 
cessity for the assistance of divine grace. (2)  ——-+\— 

After the subject came to be particularly ex- ; 
amined and discussed, more precise notions were in ta 
formed, and these notions were very different, ‘at ihe 
according to the views taken by those who en- of Yon 
tertained them of the condition of Adam, and pared. 
the nature of the fall. Pelagius and his follow- 
ers maintained that the liberty of the will was 
not in the slightest degree impaired by the 
transgression of Adam, our ability to do good 
being now the same as it had been from the be- 
ginning, and they explained the passages which 
seem to be irreconcilable with this opinion by 
saying, that the example of our first parent who 
had transgressed was calculated to produce an 
unhappy effect upon his children, in the same 
way as bad example at all times tends to per- 

vert principle and to lead to vice. 

The Semi-pelagians again contended that the Pani : 
nature of man had suffered in consequence of mi-pelagi. 
the fall, because although the liberty of the” 
will still remained, and mankind were capable 
of faith and holy desires, yet grace or assist- 
ance had become requisite for obtaining salva- 
tion. 

(a). See some excellent observations upon this subject in a most 
useful work by the learned Fabricius, entitled ‘‘ Delectus argumen. 
‘“torum et Syllabus Seriptorum qui veritatem Christiane religionis 
“ asseruerunt, ch. 16.” De libertate et contra fati neeessitatem. 


Hamburgh, 1725. 
VOL. II E 
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CHAP. | Augustine took a much more dismal view of 
Abe: consequences of the: fall, representing ‘this 
Of Augus- melancholy event as having totally corrupted 
papwepich human: nature, and deprived. it of ‘all; inclina- 
eevee tion and ability to.do geod. This was asserted 
ents, as the'general. doctrine of the Church in Various 
J», eouncils.. In a: provincial ‘council which: was 
held about the time. of Leo, an able and artful 
Popé who was exalted to the throne of St. Peter 
in the fifth century; it was declared that all who 
believed or taught that the liberty of the will 
was not impaired by the fall, or that: the sin of 

Adam affected only himself, and did not trans- 
mit sin to the whele human race, opposed. the 

clear doctrine of the sacred Scriptures. (a). « 

This subject attracted much attention at the 
Adopted period of the reformation, and the opinions 

by the s ; Bee 

first refor. Which were then adopted. with. regard to it are 
mers still to be traced in the confessions of most or 
the Protestant Churches. The doctrines of the 
. Church: of Rome as to the merit: of works. of 
‘\supererogation, and the justification of . sinners, 
led the great rnen by. whom these doctrines were 
opposed. to adopt the notions of the fall which 
Augustine had. stated in his writings against 
Pelagius and Cassian. Luther, and most of those 
who supported or. who immediately succeeded 
him, inculeated that man was wholly unable, 
in consequence of the fall, to do any thing truly 


(a) See the first volume of the History of Councils. 
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good, that he was by: nature ina state of sin cHap. 
and. obnoxious through this inherent corruption be 
to'the. wrath. of God. Calvin expressed him- 
self with great strength of language in favour 
oft the same tenet, and did not shrink from the 
shocking consequences which at first sight seem 
obviously to result from it. He defines original 
sin to be a hereditary depravity and, corruption 
of nature extending to every part. of the. soul, 
which, of itself, previous, to any actual transgres- 
sion, justly exposes,to the wrath of God, and 
leads. to wickedness. or the works of the 
flesh. He teaches, that this original sin: may pro- 
perly be called. our own sin, that, when, it is said 
that in consequence of the transgression of Adam 
we are guilty in the sight of God, we are not to 
understand this as if it.implied that though in- 
nocent. of ourselves we sustained his guilt, but 
that we are all implicated in that. guilt, which 
was most properly and justly imputed to us. 
He carries this idea out to its full length, af- 
firming that even children, bearing as they do 
from their mothers womb their own condemna- 
tion, still are condemned not for anothers sin, 
but their own, thus conceiving that there may 
be sin where there is no will; no understand- 
ing, and not, even the most distant idea of 
guilt. (a) 

~The powerful influence of Calvin was em- 


(a) Calvin: Institutiones, lib. 2, ch. 1, sec, 8—11. 
Ena 
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petty ployed to disseminate this revolting tenet, con- 
Saag nected as it is with other opinions by which he 
was distinguished, and although much milder 
notions of the effects of the fall had been en- 
tertained by Zuinglius, and through him by 
most of the Helvetic Churches, yet the able 
atid intrepid reformer of Geneva saw his ef- 
forts crowned with astonishing success, many 
churches adopting into their creeds, and requir- 
ing as essential to soundness of faith, an ex- 
plicit declaration that we are from the moment 
of our birth guilty of sin, and may on account 
of that sin be, in perfect consistence with the 
attributes of our merciful Creator, doomed to 
eternal cofidemnation. (a) In the tenth and 
eleventh articles of the Confession of Faith re- 
ceived by the reformed Churches in France, the 
doctrine of original sin is thus introduced.— 
“ We believe that all the offspring of Adam 
« are infected with the contagion of original 
«sin, which is a vice hereditary to us by pro- 
“ pagation and not by imitation only as the 
«“ Pelagians asserted, whose errors are detested 
“ by us. Nor do we think it necessary to in- 
«quire how this sin cometh to be derived from 
« one unto another, for it is sufficient that those 
«“ things which God gave to Adam were not 


(a) Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. vol. 4, p. 78 and 81. Harmonia Con. 
fessionum a work exhibiting the creeds of various Churches as to 
the most important topics of theological controversy. 
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* given to him alone, but also to all his poste- 
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rity; and therefore we in his person being 
deprived of all these good gifts are fallen in- 
to this poverty and malediction. We believe 
that this stain of original sin is sin indeed, 
for it has such mischievous power in it as to 
condemn all mankind, even infants that are 
unborn as yet in their mothers womb, and 
God himself doth account it as such.” (a) 

In the first confession of the Scottish refor- 


mers it is said of original sin, “ That by it the 


&6 


image of God was utterly defaced in man, and 
he and his posterity,of nature, became enemies 
to. God, slaves to Satan, and servants to 
sin.” (b) The Church of England declares 
that original sin standeth not in the follow- 
ing of Adam, as the Pelagians vainly speak, 
but it is the fault and the corruption of the 
nature of every man that naturally is engen- 
dered of the offspring of Adam, whereby 
man is very far gone from original righteous- 


ness, and is of his own nature inclined to 


evil, so that the flesh lusteth always contrary 
to the spirit, and therefore in every person 
born into this world it deserveth God’s wrath 
and damnation.” (c) In the Westminster 


(a) Quick’s Synodicon in Gallia Reformata. Introduction, vol. 1, 


p- 8, 9. 


(b) Knox’s Hist. of the Church of Scotland, book 3, p. 240. 
(a2) Ninth Article of the Church of England. 
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pa a confession, now the standard of faith in the es- 
w\—~ tablished Church of Scotland, and with: respect 
to religious doctrine revered as a standard by a 
large proportion | of those who dissent from that 
Church, it is taught “That by the sin of our 
« first parents they fell from their original . 
« righteousness, and so became dead in sin, and 
« wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts 
« of soul and body. They being the root of 
« all mankind, the guilt of this sin was imput- 
“6 ed, and the same death in sin, and corrupted 
“ nature, conveyed to all their posterity. From 
this original corruption, whereby we are ut- 
«« terly indisposed, disabled, and made oppo- 
“ site to all good, and wholly inclined ‘to all 
« evil, do proceed all actual transgressions.”— 
It is then added. “ Every sin both original and 
« actual being a transgression of the righteous 
« law of God, and contrary thereunto, doth in 
« its own nature bring guilt on the sinner, 
“ whereby he is bound over to the wrath of 
“© God.” (a) 
Decree of ‘The Church of Rome, exasperated as it was 


Council of : 
Trent. at the reformation, and at the use which the re- 


(2) Westminster Confession of Faith, ch. 6, sec. 2, 3, 4 and 6th. 
Any person who attends to the language used in the confessions or 
articles that have been quoted must, I should think, be satisfied, 
that there was no difference of sentiment amongst those by whont 
they were framed about original sin as it forms the basis of the Cal« 
Vinistic systsm. They were in this all Calvinists. 
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formers had made of the total corruption of hu- CHAP. 
man nature to overthrow some of the most fa- © )—~ 
voured and most lucrative tenets of popery, did 
not essentially differ from them with regard to 
this melancholy subject. The council of Trent 
revived the decrees of former councils against 
Pelagianism, and it did so, to condemn a modi- 
fication of this doctrine which was imputed to 
some of the most eminent supporters of the 
Protestant faith. It pronounced an anathema 
against all who did not confess that Adam by 
his transgression lost his original righteousness, 
incurred the wrath of God, death and. subjec- 
tion to the Devil, and was contaminated both 
in soul and body; and against those who held 
that the sin of Adam had hurt only himself; or 
had merely transmitted to his posterity the 
death of the body without sin, the death of the 
soul. (a) nN 
- It thus appears, that by an immense propor- 
tion of Christians, it was believed that human 
nature was so corrupted that it was totally un- 
able to do good, and that such was the malig- 
nity of this corruption that, even previous to 
any exercise of the faculties, any volition of the 
will, or any positive act, it merited the wrath 
and condemnation of God. 

But it was not to be imagined that after full 


(a) Father Paul’s Hist. of the Council of Trent. Couraycr’s 
edition, vol. 1, p. 289. 


Zuioglius 
and Eras. 
mus’ 
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liberty of discussion was introduced, and man- 
kind had ventured to throw off the shackles of 
authority by which for ages they had been ~ 
bound, renouncing as contrary to truth what 
generations had revered, the doctrine now un- 
der consideration, apparently at variance with 
every dictate of humanity, and with every idea 
of the goodness.of God, and involving in it the 
seemingly shocking proposition that a Being of 
infinite holiness continues of his own free will 
to bring into existence creatures so contaminat- 
ed as to be the objects of moral abhorrence, 
would be universally embraced, or would not 
be represented, notwithstanding the illustra- 
tions of which it is susceptible, as inconsistent 
with those first principles of truth which no 
revelation can subvert. Accordingly, as has 
been already mentioned, Zuinglius differed 
with regard to original sin from Luther and 
Calvin, not admitting the imputation of Adam’s 
transgression, but confining the effect of the 
fall to the transmission of a corrupt nature; and 
Erasmus rather leant towards the sentiments of 
Pelagius, explaining the passage of St. Paul, 
“ that sin having entered by Adam had passed 
*‘ upon all men,” by the observation, that this 
took place in consequence of their imitating our 
first parent’s violation of the divine law. (a) 


(a) Father Paul’s Hist. of the Council of Trent, vol. 2. p. 274, 
and notes Ist and 3d. 
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But whatever may have been the opinion of rae: 
individuals, there soon arose a body of Chris- ea NY, 
tians who avowedly reverted to the tenets of A ona 
Pelagius, zealously inculcating that man had nus. 
suffered nothing from the fall, that the liberty 
of his will was notin the slightest. degree 
weakened, and that if he so inclined he could, 
from the exertion of his own powers, lead as 
pious and moral a life as Adam could have done 
in Paradise. ‘Socinus and his followers, acting 
upon the maxim of excluding from Christi- 
anity whatever shocked the reason of man, or 
could not be explained by it, were naturally 
led to this flattering view of our moral condi- 
tion, and although the philosophical principles 
of Dr. Priestley with respect to liberty and ne- 
cessity have introduced a considerable change 
in the notions of modern Unitarians as to the 
freedom of moral agents, yet they have not de- 
viated from the position that whatever be the 
truth in regard to this, our nature is not chang- 
ed from what it originally was. (a) 

But opinions as to original sin, different from View of 
those held by the great body of early reformers, paar ia 
have been very extensively diffused since Ar- aaa 

; nus. 


(a) Mosheim’s Ecce. Hist. vol. 4, p. 195 Toulmin’s Life of So- 
cinus. Du Pin’s Ecc. Hist. of the sixteenth century, vol. 2, p. 
418. Priestley’s Hist. of Corruptions, vol. 1, p. 281—e88 and 
Free discussion of the Doctrines of Materialism and philosophical 
necessity, Stapferi Institutiones T heologicw, vol. 3, ch. 12. sec. 93d. 
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CHAP: minius, originally a Clergyman at Amsterdam, 
vi 
~—+\— and afterwards professor of divinity at Leyden, 
published» about the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, his speculations upon this 
intricate subject. That eminent man, whose 
atniable character, sincere piety, and distinguish- 
ed talents justly entitle his memory to the re- 
spect of his fellow-creatures, had been educat- 
ed at Geneva, and had imbibed the doctrines 
which were taught in that celebrated school of 
theology. He soon; however, began to doubt 
whether they were really the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture, plainly influenced by their rigour, and by 
their inconsistency with the ideas which he had 
formed of the goodness of God, as displayed 
in his dispensations to mankind. The system 
which Arminius finally embraced will after: 
wards be fully considered ; it is sufficient at pre- 
sent to advert to that part of it which relates 
to original sin. The summary of his opinions 
was delivered in several articles, in one of which 
it is declared that true faith cannot proceed from 
the exercise of our natural faculties and powers, 
nor from the force and operations of free will, 
since man in consequence of his natural corrup- 
tion is incapable either of thinking or doing 
any good thing. Itis thus plain that he ad- 
mitted the complete depravity of human na- 
ture, in consequence of the fall, and its total 
incapacity to yield full obedience to the divine 
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law, although it is no less evident that he 
shrunk from the imputation of the sin of Adam 
to his posterity, or from the idea that previous 
to any actual transgression we were, in 'con- 
sequence of that sin, obnoxious to punish- 

ment. (a) 

’ After the Synod of Dort, however, the his- 
tory of which will come under our review in a 
subsequent division of this work, the Arminians 
departed from the obvious meaning of the ar- 
ticle as to original sin above stated, and ap- 
proached to the notion of the Semi-pelagians, 
that human nature was not wholly depraved, 
and that liberty of will still continued, but that 
the circumstances in which the human race 
were placed, posterior to the fall, were much 
less favourable to virtue than the condition at 
first assigned to Adam. This latter idea, which 
was often alluded to in the decrees of Councils, 
has been strenuously supported by Whitby and 
other enlightened Arminians, Whitby conceiv- 
ing that death and the evils connected with it 
were entailed upon the posterity of Adam by 
his transgression, and that there thence arose 
powerful motives to the practice of sin which 


(a) Mosheim’s Eoclesiastical History, vol. 5, p. 7. Jacobi Ar- 
minii Disputatio undecima in operibus, p. 263, 264 and Opera, p. 
153, 154. Brandt’s Hist. of the Reformation in the Low countries, 
vol. 2, book 15. Stapferi Institutioncs, vol. 4, ch. 17, sec. 12 
and 13th. 
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have not been resisted ; thus supposing that by 
the sin introduced by Adam was meant the ef- 
fect of it, or the punishment which had been 
denounced against it. (a) 

These opinions are now spread through many 
of the Protestant Churches, are secretly enter- 
tained by numbers in Holland where they were 
at one time formally condemned, are avowed 
by an immense proportion of the English Cler- 
gy, and have not a few votaries in France, Swit- 
zerland, and Geneva. (0) 

It is not to be wondered at, that this should 
have taken place. The doctrine of Augustine 
and of Calvin, in its first aspect, is abhorrent to 
all the most amiable feelings of the heart, and 
the defence of it must be rested on extensive 
and philosophical views, to which the great part 
of mankind are unwilling to direct their atten- 
tion, and which it is not easy fully to compre- 
hend ; whilst the doctrine of the Arminians is 
in harmony with our notions of the benignity 
of the Creator, and with the humane and mer- 
ciful spirit of the gospel. There is thus at once 
created in its favour a predilection which goes 


(a) Whitby’s Commentary on the fifth chapter of the Romans 
and his treatise on original sin. Taylor on original sin, a work 
displaying great ability and force of reasoning. Jablonski Institu- 
tiones, 3d or Supplementary volume, p. 431, 432. Stapferi Insti- 
tutiones, vol. 4, ch. 17, sec. 35. 


(b) Mosheim, vol. 5, p. 23. 
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far to determine the understanding, and which ee 
certainly leaves in many little inclination to — 
investigate the two systems, and calmly to as- 
certain what unquestionably is the fact, that the 
difference between them, in so far as they im- 
plicate the divine perfections, is more apparent 
than real, and that both, when pushed to the 
length to which, in deciding upon their merits, 
they must in reason be carried, land us in dif- 
ficulties which in the present state of our fa- 
culties we cannot solve. Whichever of the 
two then we adopt, we must ultimately take 
refuge in the general conviction, that we see 
only in part, and that when in a more exalted 
state our understandings are freed from the 
clouds by which we are here encompassed, we 
shall discern in what now is inexplicable, the 
same wisdom, the same beneficence,and the same 
tenderness of mercy which we perceive where- 
ever we comprehend the mode of the divine 
administration, and plainly trace the operation 
of Providence. 
III. Opinions respecting grace, or the means Opinions 
of counteracting human depravity. erate; oe 
It being admitted that all have sinned, and 
that the Gospel was given to lead us to holi- 
ness and virtue, much diversity of opinion has 
existed as to the manner in which this end is ac- 
complished. The language of scripture, in its 
obvious meaning seems to inculcate the plain 


Language 
f Scrip. 
ture with 
respeet to 

it. 


Early 
Christians 
admit. 
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and rational doctrine, that exertion on the part 


of man is requisite for pursuing the moral, 
course marked out to him, but. that this -exer-: 
tion being insufficient for securing the. object, . 
the grace of God is given, to supply: the defi, 
ciency, so that to use the words of the Apostle. 
Paul, which may be considered ‘as comprehend:, 


ing the whole : subject, men can do all things 
through Christ, or.the spirit communicated by 
him, strengthening them. To a person not ac- 
quainted. with the controversies which have 
been unhappily agitated in the schools of philo- 
phy, the facts that precepts are addressed. to. 
men, that they are admonished to give dili-. 
gence in order to keep them, and that the most 
powerful motives are placed before them to in-. 
cline them to do so, and to impress upon their 
minds the danger of disobedience, would natu- 


rally and unavoidably suggest, that there was. 


in the human race some capacity or ability to 
exert, whilst'the many representations of our 
frailty, the consciousness of that frailty, and the 
counsels to pray for grace to help us, taken in 
conjunction with the promises that such grace 
would be imparted to those who sincerely peti- 
tioned for it, would eventually produce convic- 
tion, that some extraneous aid was requisite, and 
that it was mercifully provided. The situation 
of the primitive Christians tended very much 


to fix these views in, their breasts. The pro- — 
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fession of Chiistianity exposing them :to the 
most painful, sacrifices, often, to torture or to 
death, they experienced in’ the:struggles which 
they had, whether they would embrace a reli-+ 
gion thus beset’ with horrors, or persevere in it 
after they had embraced-it, the freedom of the 
will; or the power of deliberation and of choice; 
whilst on the other hand the, striking: ;contrast 
between the déspondency. which they some- 
times felt, and the heroism) with) which they 
defended the gloridus cause of their master, and 
submitted even to death rather, than renounce 
it, could not fail to satisfy them, that-there.‘was 
_ imparted to the faithfulya strength which could 
be, derived only from Heaven... Accordingly 
the fact is, that in all their writings they make 
the most unequivocal declarations: concerning 
the liberty of the will and the power of choos- 
ing between good and evil, but they frequently 
speak of the. necessity. of divine. grace for es- 
tablishing them in piety and. virtue, or for open- 
ing to them just. views of the doctrines of the 
gospel. ; It,is unnecessary to, make ‘particular 
quotations . from. the, Apostolic and early Fa- 
thers to prove, that they held what, in the lan- 
guage of systematic theology, is termed the sy- 
nergestic system, or the needfulness of human 
co-operation in the works of holiness, but it may 
not be useless to mention a few passages in 
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which they refer to divine grace, because it has 
been sometimes contended, particularly with 
respect to Origen, that they did not consider 
this as in any eminent degree requisite. 
Clement; in bis epistle. to the Corinthians, 
having expatiated upon the excellence of chari- 
ty puts the question who is fit to be found in 
it. To this he answers, “ even such only as 
“God shall vouchsafe to make so. Let us 
“therefore, he adds, pray to him} and beseech 
« him that we may be worthy of it.” (a) At 
the conclusion of Polycarp’s epistle to the Phi- 
lippians he says: “ Now the God and Father 
“of the Lord Jesus Christ, and he himself 
« who is our everlasting High Priest, the Son 
“ of God, even Jesus Christ, build you up in 
« faith and truth, and in all meekness and leni- 
“ty, in patience and long suffering, in forbear- : 
“ ance and chastity.” (6) 
Justin Martvr says “that the Holy Spirit — 
“dwells by his energy in those who have re- 
«ceived through him the remission of their 
« sins,"—* that by the grace given by God 
« through Jesus Christ we have put off all the 
« evil works with which we were clothed” and — 
in reference to those who suffered for the truth — 
“ that their constancy was the evidence of the 


(a) Clement's Epistle to the Corinthians. Wake’s Translation, 
sec. 50th. (b) Polycarp’s epistle to the Philippians, sec. 12. 
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“ presence of God in their souls.” (a) Irenzeus CHAP: 
speaks “ of the power of regeneration, of the haces 
* effusion of the Holy Spirit in the latter times, 
* of its being necessary tous that we be not un-. 
“ fruitful, and that as the dry ground without 
“the dew of Heaven cannot become fruitful 
“ neither could we, who by nature are as dry 
«wood, be fruitful without divine assistance.” (b) 
Clemens of Alexandria affirms “ that by grace 
“ we are saved,” adding “ that we cannot take 
“ our flight to Heaven without a mighty por- 
« tion of grace.” (c) Even Origen. occasionally 
insists upon the necessity of grace or of divine 
aid for the illumination of the understanding, 
and in his treatise on prayer he observes, that 
whoever treats of this matter must be enlight- 
* ened by the Heavenly Father, instructed by 
“the Son, and inspired by the Holy Spirit.” (d) 
Tertullian writes “ that there is a power’ of 
« divine grace stronger than nature, which has 
“in subjection the power of our free will.” (e¢) 

But although it be evident from these and 
many other passages which might have been Vagueaess 
selected, that the freedom of will admit- Rees 
ted by the Fathers was not considered by 
them as excluding or rendering unnecessary 


(a) Dialogue with Trypho in works, p. 149 and 290. Epistola ad 
Diognetum, p, 237. 

(b) Irenzeus adversus Hereses, ch. 19, 196, 197, 198. 

(c) Stromata, p. 547. 

(a) For passages in which Origen speaks.of the necessity of grace, 
see his treatise apainst Celsus, lib. 4, p. 18) and 127. 

(e) De Anima, ch. 21. 

VOLys, ID. ir 
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the grace of God, yet it must be allowed that 
there is much vagueness in the manner in 
which they express themselves upon this sub- 
ject, and it is very plain that they had not ex- 
amined.it with the same attention as the theo- 
logians by whom they were succeeded. They 
used the language of scripture, but they had 
not entered into the numberless questions 
which the fertile invention of those engaged in 
controversy, has at different periods proposed 
for discussion. The reason of this is obvious 
from history. They had to struggle with many 
difficulties ; and from the fact of the divine na- 
ture of the Saviour having been early doubted 
and denied, and from the bent given to the 
minds of many of the converts from heathenism 
to Christianity, even whilst they attended the 
schools of the philosophers, their attention was 
chiefly directed to our Saviour’s original dignity, 
and to his intimate union with the Supreme 
Being. After, however, the doctrine of original 
sin was brought prominently into view, the 
minds of those to whom it was presented were 
naturally turned to the consideration of the re- 


Opinion of medy provided for it. The Pelagians, denying 


Pelagius. 


the existence of original sin, and contending 
that man was exactly in the state in which he 
would have been had Adam not transgressed 
the divine law, did not admit that we stood in 
need of any influence of the spirit to invigorate 
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our moral powers,—-these powers when pro- [ii 
perly cultivated and exerted being sufficient to —.— 
ensure perfect obedience. Agreeably to this, 
they interpreted the grace of God spoken of in 
scripture as denoting that goodness of the Deity 
through which he gave to the human race 
liberty of will and mora] perception, and that 
mercy from which he bestowed pardon after sin 
had been committed, and supplied, through the 
Gospel, the most powerful motives to the prac- 
tice of virtue ; in other words grace,according to 
them, was wholly external. (a) 
The Semi-pelagians, believing that men of of the se- 
themselves were not able to yield perfect obe- MPs 
dience to God, allowed that for advancing in 
holiness grace was requisite, meaning by this 
an influence of the Holy Spirit upon the under- 
standing and the heart, but they contended 
that this grace, which was in mercy given, might 
be either resisted or improved by those to whom 
it was sent; and they made the remedy com- 
mensurate with the evil, maintaining that the 
grace necessary for salvation was freely offered 
to all men. (0) 
In opposition to these opinions Augustine, 


(a) Stapferi Institutiones Theologice, vol. 4, ch. 14, sec. 6, 10 


and 20th. Veneina and Vossius, as before quoted. Hill’s Lectures 
‘in Divinity, vol. 3, p. 63, 64 


(b) Spanheim’s Introductio, part 2, p. 154. Venema, vol. 4, une 
der Semi-pelagianism. 
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CHAP. laying down as his fundamental position, that 

““— by nature we are wholly depraved and incap- 

HE able of good, of course assented to the general 
truth that grace or the influence of the spirit 
was requisite for our conformity to the divine 
law ; but he ascribed the renovation of our mo- 
ral constitution wholly to this grace, denied, as 
‘indeed consistently with his principles he could 
not fail to do, all co-operation of man with it 
for answering the end to be accomplished, re- 
‘presented it as irresistible, and, as a conse- 
quence obviously following from this, affirmed 
that it Was given only toa certain proportion 
of the human race, to those who shewed the 
fruits of it in their sanctification, and that it 
secured the perseverance of all upon whom it 
was bestowed. (a) 


(a) Augustini Opera, and Usher’s Annals, as before quoted: Mos- 
heim’s Ecc. Hist. vol. 1, p. 426, and note. It is proper to observe 
the limitation in the above account of the opinions of Augustine 
as to the co.operation of man with grace. He denied that co- 
opetation is at all exerted to produce the renewal of our nature, 
but when the renewal had been produced, he admitted that there 
was an exercise of the will of maa combined with the working of 
grace. The late Dr. Hill, io a letter which he wrote to the Editors 
of the British Critic, upon the subject of Calvinism, and which 
forms the Sth article in the Appendix to the account of his life 
which I published, places this in a very striking point of view, and 
it is necessary to attend to it for understanding much of what Au- 
gustine has written. Inthe 10th chapter of his work against the 
Manichxans, the Bishop of Hippo thus expresses himself. ‘* Quis 
“non clamet stultum esse precepta dare ci cui non liberum est quod 

‘ precipitur facere, et iniquum-esse lum damnare cui non fuit po= 
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His opinion was embraced by the great. body 
of Christians who composed the Church, and was 
enforced by the decrees of many councils sum- 
moned to defend the faithful from the con- 
tamination of heresy. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
scholastic views of grace which, as usual, dis- 
play only the vanity of those intellectual ex- 
ertions which the schoolmen strenuously made ; 
I hasten therefore to state the opinions which 
have been entertained of it since the tRior ie 
tion. 


The first Ses adopting the notions of Of the 


first re- 


Augustine as to the nature and extent of ori- formers. 


ginal sin, supported his sentiments also as to 
grace. (a) Calvin has with his usual intel- 


“© testas jussa Complere. Et has injustitias et iniquitates miseri non 
“6 intelligunt Deo se adscribere. Sed quid verum est nisi et Do- 
<¢ minum dare precepta, et animas liberae esse voluntatis.”—Else. 
where he says, “‘ Nihil tam in nostra potestate est quam voluntas 
<¢ est—Voluntas est qua et peccatur et recte vivitur.” Nothing 
can be plainer than that the writer of these passages admitted 
the liberty of the human will, and the necessity of our own exer= 
tion in conjunction with divine grace. How this is to be reconciled 
with his general doctrine is perhaps indicated in the following pasa 
sage from his book. ‘“ De gratia et lib. arbit, ch. 17.” Speaking 
of grace he says, “ Ut ergo velimus, sine nobis operatur, cum au. 
«* tem volumus et sic volumus ut faciamus, nobis cum c9-operatur ; 
“ tamen sine illo vel operante ut velimus, vel co-operante quum 
«* yolumus, ad bona pietatis opera nihil valemus.” Venema under 
Pelagianism and Semi-pelagianism gives much interesting informa- 
tion as tothe opinions of Augustine. 


(a) Carolstadt who with all his aberrations, evinced upon many 
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chap lectual energy explained and defended the doc- 


Vill. 


trine of absolute, irresistible, and abiding grace. 
and has not hesitated todeduce from it many 
melancholy and revolting consequences, Firmly 
persuaded that by the fall, free will, in what re- 
lates to holiness, was completely destroyed, and 
that in man when left to himself there can be 
nothing good, he of course maintains that all ac- 
tions not proceeding from grace, however they 
may seem to be in conformity with the divine law 
are really sins meriting the judgment of God, 
that the temperance, fortitude, piety, charity 
and patriotism of the heathen, so far from be- 
ing worthy of approbation, are sufficient to, 
doom those by whom they were practised even 
to eternal condemnation. (a) This inference 
was admitted by many of the Protestant Chur- 
ches. The Church of England, declares, « that 
* works done before the grace of Christ and the 
** inspiration of his spirit are not pleasant to 
« God, for as much as they spring not from 
« faith in Christ, neither do they make men fit 
“* to receive grace, or as the school authors say 


occasions much talent for theological investigation, maintained, in 
opposition to Eckius who embraced the semi-pelagian view of 
this subject, that since the fall we cannot without divine grace be 
conducted to what is good. In this point he agreed with Luther, 
Mosheim’s Hist. of Reformation, chap. 2, note cs to section 10. 


(2) Calvini Institutiones, lib 3, ch. 14- Hill’s Lectures in 
Divinity, vol: 3, p- 74—78- 
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deserve grace of congruity, yea rather, for Grae: 
that they are not done as God hath willed _~— 
and commanded them to be done, ‘we doubt 

not but they have the. nature of sin.” \(b) 

The Westminster Confession lays it down, “ that 

*«‘ works done by unregenerate men, although for 

“ the matter of them they may be things which 

« God commands, and of good use both to them- 

« selves and others, yet because they proceed not 
“from a heart purified by faith, nor are done 

“in a right manner, according to the word, 

“ nor to a right end, the glory of God, they are 
“therefore sinful, and cannot please God, or 

* make a man meet to receive grace from God. 

* And yet the neglect of them is more sinful 

“ and displeasing to God.” (a) 

It might surely, without any injury to truth, Ty 


stated 
have been resolved not so prominently to state a their sen- 


: og titte timents teo 
doctrine which is repugnant to all our natural strongly. 
feelings, and which casts over a large part of the 
history of mankind, over that part of it which 

we cannot contemplate without wonder and ve- 
neration, the gloomiest colouring ; and this might 

haye been done without renouncing the tenet 

that led to it, and with more conformity to 

the language and the spirit of Scripture than 

has been actually shewn. If mankind be so 
depraved in consequence of the sin of Adam 


(a) 18th Article of the church of England. 


(5) Westminster Confession of Faith, 16th chap. 
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that they can do nothing of themselves, 
would it not have been charitable to suppose 
that, where there was the same apparent pu- 
rity of conduct previous to the Gospel, that 
is to be found under it, it was to be ascrib- 
ed to the grace of God conveyed in ways in- 
explicable to us, and would not this con- 
jecture have harmonized with the declara- 
tion of our Lord, by their fruits ye shall know 
them, with the assertion of St. Paul that the Gen- 
tiles who have not the law are alaw unto them- 
selves, and with his striking question “ who 
« art thou that judgest another man’s servant, 
“ to his own master he standeth or falleth ?” 
If it be said that this previous communication 
of grace is not denied, then theassertion towhich 
we allude is useless, because as in that case 
there can be no good work but what proceeds 
from grace, we are not warranted to say that 
the good works of the heathen are sinful in 
the sight of God. The doctrine then of the 
first reformers, taking them generally, as to the 
grace which counteracts the corruption that 
was introduced by the fall, corresponded almost 
entirely with that of Augustine, that it was 
essential—that it could not be resisted-—and 
that it was limited in its application. 

These From the whole of this Socinus and his 
iy adherents dissented. They denied, as did 
emus’ the Pelagians of an earlier period, that there 


agp 
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was any need of grace, in the sense in which Ben 
Luther and Calvin understood it, considering — 
the grace of God as meaning nothing more 

than pardon, and the exhibition of the strongest 

motive to holiness. (a) : 

Although Arminius had admitted that by na- Modified 
ture man was insufficient to do any thing good, PY A™ 
and thus agreed with the disciples of Calvin as to 
the necessity of grace or of influence exerted 
upon the soul to determine to virtue, he took a 
very different view of the manner in which grace 
was bestowed. Convinced that Christ died 
foc all men, or that the remedy was co-ex- 
tensive with the evil for the cure of which it 
was provided, he believed that what was 
requisite to render that death effectual was with- 
held from none ; in other words he taught that 
the grace necessary to dispose to goodness was 
freely granted to all. From this position a- 
rose his opinion as to the nature of grace. He 
denied that it was irresistible, maintaining, 
on the other hand both, from the purpose for 
which it was given, and from the admonitions 
in Scripture not to quench or resist the Holy 
Spirit, that its salutary influence might, through 
human depravity be counteracted. The grace 


(a) Toulmin’s Life of Socinus. Memoirs of Dr. Priestley. Bel- 
sham on the person of Christ. Priestley’s hist. of Corruptions, 
vol, 1, p. 281, &c. Stapferi Institutiones, vol. 3, chap. 12. Section 
$4. Hills Lectures in Divinity, vol. 3, p. 61, 65, 
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cuapr: thus conceived to be bestowed upon all was 
Vull~ denominated by the Arminians preventing or 
exciting grace, the proper improvement of which 
paved the way for co-operating grace, through 

which we attain to holiness. (a) 
Disputes These are the different systems as to grace 
by the Which prevail in the protestant world. But 
members the subject was investigated not by those only 
church of who had renounced the communion of the 
Church of Rome; within the bosom of that 
Church there existed upon this point much 
diversity of sentiment. It was proposed in the 
council of Trent finally to decide what the faith. 
ful should believe upon a matter of such in- 
finite importance. In the discussions which pre- 
ceded the formation of the decree that was at 
length sanctioned, many of the most enlighten- 
ed members shewed much ingenuity, and a tho. 
rough acquantance with all the nice distinctions 
of the scholastic theology, whilst they rendered 
it evident that they really held very opposite 
opinions. In the decree itself there is much vague- 
ness, sometimes conjoined with a minuteness 
little calculated to promote edification, but as 
the object of the council was to exhibit the 


_reformers as having corrupted the faith, 


(a) Arminii Opera, p. 122, and 659. Whitby on the five points: 
Discourse 3, chapter 1. Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. 9, 17. Cent under 
history ofthe Armiaian church. Stapferi Institutiones, vol. 4, ch. 
17, sec. 26—29. Limborch Theologia Christiana, lib. 4, ch. 11th. 
sec. 11th. Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, vol. 3, b. 4, ch. 8th. 
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it was decided that man requires grace, but that 
this grace may be resisted. 

It probably was not expected at the time, 
and it certainly did not happen, that the 
council would produce uniformity of be- 
lief amongst the vast number of able and 
reflecting men who naturally employ- 
ed their minds upon such speculations as 
those relating to grace. The truth is that, 
with regard to this high subject, there is 
the same diversity of faith within the Ro- 
mish Church that exists in the Protestant 
communion. The Dominicans, Augustines 
and Jansenists, with many other members 
of the Church, hold that since the fall every 
trace of holiness and purity has been obliter- 
ated from the human heart, and that the im- 
pulse of divine grace requisite for counter- 
acting this cannot be opposed or resisted ; 
whilst the Jesuits and their adherents une- 
quivocally maintain that human nature is far 
from being deprived of all power to do good, 
that grace is universally administered in a mea- 
sure sufficient to lead mankind to eternal life 
and salvation, but that the influence of grace, 
offering no violence to the faculties and pow.. 
ers of nature, may be resisted. (a) 

The council of Trent had not long closed 
its protracted and unsatisfactory labours when 


(a) Father Paul's hist. of Council of Trent by Courayer vol. 1 p. 
312 and 354. Du Pin's Ecc. hist. of the 16th Cent. vol.2 p. 42 43 
Mosheim’s Ecc. hist. vol. 3 p. 466 467.Venema under Pelagianism. 


CHAP. 
Vill. 
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cuap, the contest respecting grace which it had evaded 
Vili rather than decided again burst forth. 

Molina, a Spanish Jesuit, flattering himself 
that he would be able to unite the contending 
parties, published. his celebrated work, which 
soon attracted almost universal attention. In 
this work, in addition to his tenets respecting 
predestination, to which it will be neces- 
sary particularly to advert, he contended that 
grace is under the controul of free will, 
so that men have it in their power to do good 
through its operation, or to withstand it; and 
that it is given to all. The Dominicans firm- 
ly attached to the doctrines of Augustine as 
to the efficacy of grace, instantly attempted to 
fix upon Molina the imputation of heresy, and 
to implicate his whole order in the imputation. 
The Pope wisely endeavoured to impose silence 
upon the contending parties by taking to hine- 
self the examination and the decision of this ins 
tricate subject, but their zeal could not thus \. 
be weakened, and much discussion took place { 
in a council which the pontiff found himself — 
necessitated to summon for determining the f 
question. It is unnecessary to enter more fully | 
into this matter. The result of the council 
was merely an injunction that nothing more 
should be published upon the disputed points ; 
an injunction which, notwithstanding the reve- 


1588. 
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rence professed by all the combatants for iite..t2 AF. 
Holy See, was every day disobeyed. (a) eye 

But still more formidable dissentions than yet 
had rent the Romish Church and perplex- 
ed its pontiffs soon arose from the same 
sourse. Cornelius Jansenius Bishop of Ypres, 
had devoted much of his time to the study 
of Augustine’s works, and he had drawn 
up a summary of the opinions of that emi- 
nent theologian. The book containing this 
summary was published, two years after 
his death, under the title of Augustinus. It 
illustrated nearly in the words of Augustine 
his doctrine respecting our corruption by na- 
ture, and the efficacy of divine grace, and 
this was done to place beyond a doubt what 
were the sentiments of a prelate universally 
revered throughout the Roman Catholic world. 
The Jesuits, entertaining sentiments decidedly 
opposite to those which the work of Jansenius 
ineuleated, saw how much it would tend to 
throw odium upon their tenets, if these should 
be considered as having been condemned by 
Augustine, and they were thus led, by their at- 
tachment to the interests of their order, to re- 
vive a controversy which it would have been 


1640. 


(a) Mosheim, vol. 3, p- 475—477, and vol. 4, p. 364, 865. Du 
Pin’s Ecc. Hist. vol. 4, p. 165—167, Jablonski Institutiones, vol. 
2, p. 25z, 253. Turretini Compendium Historie Ucclesiastice, p. 
179—121, and p. 210, 211. Bayle’s Dictionary under Molina. 
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CHAP. wisdom not again to agitate. They, accor- 


Vill 


dingly, not only reasoned with their accus- 
tomed ingenuity against the book of Janse- 
nius, but they used their great influence to 
procure its condemnation by the Pope, In this 
they succeeded, Urban vy. denouncing it 
as containing errors which had long been ab- 
jured by the Church. But the authority of the 
Pontiff was light in the balance against the zeal 
which had been roused by the disciple of Au- 
gustine; and the proscribed publication was 
defended by a brilliancy of genius which could 
not fail to excite the admiration of all by whom 
it was witnessed. The cause, however, was not 
left to depend even upon the talents of such 
men as Pascal, Arnaud. and the learned authors 
of Port Royal who espoused it; another class 
of its supporters consisted of those who had al- 
lowed their imaginations and their understand- 
ings to be bewildered by the austerity and de- 
lusions of mysticism, and who did not scruple 
to affirm, what for the honour of their integri- 
ty it is to be hoped they believed, that they 
could support by miracles the tenets which they 
venerated. 

The agitation created by all these causes 
threatened the Church with the most serious 
evils; of this it has been said that the Popes 
were aware; but Innocent x. following the 
example of Urban, and instigated by the same 
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influence of the Jesuits which had impelled: his cyap. 
predecessor, condemned by a public bull, five _V™" 
propositions which had been abstracted from 165s. 
the work of Jansenius, two of which related to 
grace, and really contained what had always 
constituted the faith of a large proportion of 
the Popish Church. Even this explicit inter- 
ference of the Pope was far from composing 
the public mind; artful distinctions were de- 
vised by the Jansenists to turn aside its applica- 
tion from ther, whilst the Jesuits were equal- 
ly active in profiting by it, not hesitating to 
direct against their adversaries the arm of tem- 
poral power, which that subtile order had so 
long and so successfully wielded. The conse- 
sequence was that dissension was long continu- 
ed, and that till other disputes of more recent 
interest engrossed the attention, both parties 
defended with increasing rancour their respec- 
tive opinions, each of them claiming the sup- 
port of Augustine to these opinions. (a) 

This detail has been introduced,not merely to 
shew how extensively the subject of grace was 
agitated, and how fertile it proved in contests 
little reconcilable with a holy and a merciful re- 
ligion, but also as illustrating very strongly 


(n) Du Pin’s Ecclesiastical Hist. vol. 4, ch. 6, 20, 21, 22, 23. 
Mosheim, vol. 4, p. 361—386. Bayles Dictionary. Articles, Jan- 
senius Pascal and Arnauld. Jablonski Institutiones, vol. 2, p. 255— 
259. Turretini Compendium,‘p. 221—217. 


Pd 
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some of the general observations which have 
been already made. It was remarked, in an ear- 
ly part. of this work, that no practieal good 
would have resulted even had there been an 
authorised expositor of faith, because there 
would never have been wanting some expedi- 
ents either to evade or to pervert his judgment. 
We have seen, in the facts which have been now 
stated, that this was actually the case. The 
Jansenists and the Jesuits united in admitting 


_ that the Pope was invested with the high pri- 


vilege of arresting controversy, and of autho- 
ritatively declaring what ought to be believed. 
Yet notwithstanding this, they were just as far 
from unanimity as if they had made no such 
admission; their disputes were conducted with 
as much warmth and as devoted attachment to 
their own notions as could have existed had 
they formed part of the Protestant communion, 
with this difference however, that their general 
principle forced them to have recourse to eva- 
sions and nice distinctions which they would else 
have rejected, and the adoption of which shews 
incontestibly how much the rancour of theologi- 
cal contention can not only mislead the under- 
standing, but overthrow that integrity which 
is the foundation of all that is estimable in 
the human character. 

We are thus also confirmed in what indeed 
is pressed upon us by the whole history of the: 


Se 
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mind, that there are certain complexions of ate 


intellectual character which under the same cir- —\— 
cumstances will be invariably produced, that 
the love of investigating what is reallyunintelli- 
gible has been unfolded under almost every stage 
of the progress of man, and that all authority 
attempting to restrain this tendency without 
enlightening the understanding, and giving it 
the perception of what are the only valuable 
objects of science, and the only important topics 
of discussion, will invariably prove unavailing, 
may in words be venerated, but, except in so 
far as it can be used as anally, will in fact be 
uniformly disregarded. 

The disputes of the Jansenists and the Je- wo now 
suits respecting grace, were at length suspend- cae - 
ed, and in the Catholic world it is now very 
generally admitted that they were conducted 
with unnecessary vehemence, and that both 
parties had recourse to unjustifiable expedients. 
Amongst Protestants, however much the differ- 
ent sects may adhere to their peculiar notions 
asto grace, much less controversy about these 
notions exists, and in fact much less would be 

tolerated ; it would indeed require some strange 

alteration in the condition of protestant Europe, 

before the voluminous productions upon this 

- subject which interested and roused our fore- 

fathers, would be read with ecstacy, or perhaps 

be read at all by their posterity. It does not 
vol. II G 
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CHAP. come within my design at present to assign the 
S. sao causes of this change, or to attempt to estimate 
whether it be the result of a higher advance- 
ment in intellect, or promises to lead to such 
advancement; the fact in itself is a very strik- 
ing one, and is recorded as conducting to those 
reflections in the mind of every enlightened 
reader, to which it is the highest use of history 


Mode '" to direct. the attention. 
‘tes. ~—-s- But. in addition to the discussions as to the — 


nature of grace, there were inquiries into the 
mode in which it operates, and into the evi- 
dence of that operation. In Scripture the effect _ 
of the influence of the spirit is plainly stated | 
to be the production of a change of character, 
or a confirmation of holiness, “the fruits of it 
“ are all goodness and righteousness and truth,” — 
“the wisdom that cometh from above being pure — 
*“ and peaceable, gentle and easy to be intreated, 
“full ofmercy and of good fruits without parti- 
* ality and without hypocrisy ;” and the manner 
of ascertaining whether this wisdom operates 
on the heart is to examine if there be a con- 
science void of offence towards God, arising 
from the heart not condemning us. Of the ‘par- 
ticular way in which the spirit acts upon the 
soul, there does not seem to be given the slight- 
est information. Our Lord said « the wind blow-. 
eth where it listeth, and ye know not whence 
it cometh or hak A it goeth, so is every one 
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that is born of the spirit.” In the writings of cHap. 
the early Fathers we find the same doctrine 1! 
which is explicitly taught in Scripture, and as 
they did not enter minutely into investigations 
respecting grace, we derive no knowledge upon 
the point to which allusion is now made. The 
Mystics,however,who soon arose in the Church, 
entertained certain definite sentiments with re- 
gard to it; they conceived that the great de. 
sign of grace was to lead to what they called 
the divine life, and that grace was manifested 
by the capacity of that steady contemplation of 
_ God, and that visionary or imaginary communi- 
cation with him, which was so much insisted 
upon by these mistaken enthusiasts. Augus- 
tine was naturally led to consider the design of 
grace to be the counteraction of the evil intro- 
duced at the fall, or the invigorating of the un- 
derstanding, and the right direction of the will, 
and without determining how these effects re- 
sulted, he held that where they actually took 
place, the influence of divine grace might be 
safely inferred. (a) Calvin adopted the, same opi 
nion. He speaks ot the secret operation of grace, 
secret as to the mode, and displays at much 
length its efficacy in forming the Christian cha- 
racter. He was thus inclined, as also by his 
sentiments respecting predestination soon to be 


(a) Augustini Opera; vol. 10, De gratia. — 
G 2 
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CHAP examined, to maintain that there was no war- 


VIII. 


SS ran 


Sensible 
convera 
sion. 


t for believing that we could ascertam the 
precise time when the heavenly influence was 
first imparted to the soul. (b) 

Upon this point there is much reserve or ra- 
ther total silence in the most noted confessions 
of faith adopted by the Protestant Churches, 
and in the Popish Church there was not any 
explicit declaration with regard to it. In modern 
times many have held, and at the present day — 
the opinion, whether consistently or mot it does — 
not fall within my province to point out, is 
avowed by some members of both the estab- 
lished Churches of Britain, as well as by va- 
rious sects which have arisen in this country, 
that grace excites certain feelings and emotions — 
which clearly indicate that the persons in whom > 
they exist are illuminated by the spirit, and, as" 
a consequence from this, that the moment at 


‘which the change takes place not only may be 


ascertained, but must be so by all who have 
‘experienced it. These doctrines rest upon the 
foundation that all which our Saviour did and 
taught and suffered, and all the means of grace _ 
which he mercifully appointed, are totally 
useless till this sensible conversion has been — 
wrought, that previous to it all in respect to 
the divine favour, or rather to exclusion from | 


(b) Calvins Institutiones, lib. 3, eh. 1, Hill’s Lectures in Divini- - 
ty, vol. 3, p. 212. 
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the divine favour, are exactly ‘in the state in CHaP 
which man by nature was, and in which he © 
would have been had not Christianity been pub- 
lished, and that the apparent conformity to the 
precepts of the Gospel, which is the result of a 

pious education, of the study of the sacred writ- 

ings, and of deep conviction of their divine ori- 

ginal, is really offensive in the sight of God, or 
totally at variance with the Christian character 

till the sensible change has been effectuated. 1t p anger 
is apparent also from the very nature of these of this | 
opinions, taken in conjunction with the moral 

and intellectual state of man, that they;lay the 
foundation for the most lamentable perversion 

of religion, and really leave no criterion which 

can be soberly used in estimating the condition 

of those by whom they have been adopted. 

Of feelings and emotions it is extremely diffi- 

cult, perhaps absolutely impossible, to give by 
language any accurate conception, and it must 

thus be almost impracticable, amidst the num- 
berless diversities of mental excitement which 

from the union between matter and mind must 

exist even in the same individual, and still more 

in different individuals, to determine which 
should be fixed upon as the indications of the 
spirit, and which are to be ascribed solely to 
natural causes. It is farther evident that the 
position that any of these feelings are the marks 

of grace must powerfully tend to give vigour to 
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the operation of an inflamed fancy, and that 
multitudes may honestly conceive that they 
have been converted, when: nothing has taken 
place which, a¢cording to the usual laws of na- 
ture, might not have been anticipated. But 
whenever the conviction exists that there is an 
inward sensible witness of the spirit, there will 
be a propensity to disregard the external, or 
what will be viewed as the carnal and inferior 
part of religion; and thus casting away the 
only sure guide, religion will become a mere 
creature of the imagination, any thing which : 
any disordered mind may choose it to be; whilst — 
the attempt to dissipate the delusion must, from 
want of all common principles by which it can 
be examined, be totally hopeless. And all these 
observations are abundantly confirmed by his-- 
tory. The Quakers, amiable in many respects — 
as they are, by adopting the ancient notions of _ 
the mystics have placed religion in the internal — 
communication of the spirit, and they have in- 
terpreted Scripture or set aside its ordinances 
altogether, according to what they believe to — 
be the mind of that monitor by whom the — 
written word is to be expounded. The Me-— 

thodists, although they have been successful in 
communicating religious impressions to multi- 
tudes, who in all probability would not else have 
received them, have by the doctrine of the neces- 
sity of perceptible and instantaneous conversion 
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mingled with their tenets the errors of enthu- cHar- 
siasm ; certainly, not the less formidable, that Siam 
they address themselves chiefly to that part of 
the community, who having been deprived of 
all opportunity of cultivating the intellectual 
powers, are in the most danger of receiving un- 
defined notions, and of being stimulated by fer- 
_ vour often not connected with sober and ‘ration- 
al views of the Gospel. That there may,be much 
abuse of the notions now under consideration, is 
placed beyond all doubt by various lament- 
able events that have occurred. in the religious 
world, and by this fact that, wherever there 
has been on the part of those who could influ- 
ence the people strong and confident preten- 
tions to divine illumination, they have easily 
imparted the persuasion of the diffusion of such 
illumination amongst those who listened to 
them, and have thus excited the most violent 
- emotions expressed by violent and convulsive 
_agitations of the body, represented at the mo- 
_ ment as indicating a revival of religion, but both 
_ from the appearances themselves, and from their 
speedily evanescent effects can be considered on- 
ly as sad examples of popular delusion, unhappily 
calculated to injure the sacred cause which with 
__ strange perversion of reason, they have been held 
_ forth as strikingly promoting. (c) 
. (a) Hill’s Lectures in Divinity vol: 3 p216—319 One strik- 
ing example of this was afforded by what many years ago took place 
at Cambuslang in Scotland and which gave occassion to many pub- 
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cuar. But it maust still farther be observed that 

—— when this direct and sensible communication of 
divine grace is once admitted, it will not always 
be limited to the production of that effect 
which grace is commonly regarded as destined 
to accomplish ; there is a danger that it may be 
conceived as designed to sanction the opinions 
and notions of those who lay claim to it, and 
to introduce errors similar to the errors which 
have been detailed in the accounts that have — 
been given of some of the early heretics. Ac- 
cordingly there have arisen many, even in the 
Protestant Church, who arrogated to them- 
selves the gift of prophecy, who rested their 
wild opinions upon the authority of the spirit, 
by whom they affirmed that these had been 
imparted, and who thus in fact stood forth — 
as the authors of a new religion. Amongst — 
the numberless sects which arose during the 
civil war in England, and amongst those which 
are every day starting into momentary notice, 
high pretensions to divine illumination were 
made, and are still asserted ; all founded upon 
certain views as to the manner in which grace © 
is communicated to man. (a) 
lications. See Statistical account of that parish, and Sir Henry 
Moncrieff’s Life of Erskine, in which that learned Baronet seems — 
disposed to admit the strange fact that the phenomena which he 
describes are to be imputed to the operation of the spirit. For 
other instances see Southey’s Life of Wesley. 


(a) In confirmation of the above statement itis only necessary — 
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IV.—Opinions relating to predestination.— CHAP. 
Whatever sentiments may be entertained with —~ 
respect to the interesting points which in this Pee 
Chapter have been considered, they all lead to dentine 
another subject which has in every age attract- es 
ed the notice of reflecting men, and with re- 
gard to which there have always been, and 
perhaps in this world will always be very dif- 
ferent views. 

It is a fact about which there can be no dis- 
pute, that mankind deviate from what is recog- 
nised as the law of their nature, that they act 
contrary to what they know to be right, and 
that many continuing to do so, must, if we be 
placed under a moral government, which reason 
and revelation unite in ineulcating, forfeit not 
merely the divine favour in this world, but 
eternal happiness in the next. This fact, how- 
ever, cannot be long contemplated without giv- 
ing rise to the inquiry, how it should thus be, 
or in other words without suggesting the mo- 
mentous, though most perplexing question 
how this is to be reconciled with the perfections 
of God who is the Creator of man, and who be- 
ing under no necessity to create,might have been 
expected not to confer existence, where that 
existence was to be accompanied with unceas- 


to consult any ecclesiastical history of the different sects that have 
arisen in the Church, and abundant proof of it is afforded by vari« 
ous passages in the History of the Chureh of Scotland. 
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ing wretchedness. The inquiry although thus 
connected with the Christian doctrines, the his- 


tory of which it has now been attempted to 


trace, is equally so with that philosophy which _ 


is totally independent upon Christianity. 
Ever since the existence of the human race, 


there have been common to them all, misfor- 


tune, disappointment, pain and death, and the 
records of man transmit the most disgusting 
and humiliating details of depravity, with the 
most heart-rending exhibitions of the misery 
which has resulted from it. Wherever, accord- 


ingly, men have speculated, it has been the_ ; 


subject of anxious discussion, in what way all 
this evil could originate under the most benefi- 
cient of Beings, and in what light we are to re- 


gard the Deity in relation to it; whether as or- _ : 
daining it, or as merely permitting it to result 
from the constitution which he has given to us. — 


_ In the eastern parts of the world, where there 
was much tendency to such speculation, various 
notions were avowed. Some admitted that thev 


could not solve the difficulty, others made in-— : 
effectual attempts to do so, whilstnumbers took 
refuge in the fanciful theory, to which allusion 


has been already made of a double principle, or 


of a good and evil Being connected with the — 


destiny of our species, but Bech ag upon © 


each other, ae 
There is no doubt a plain and practical view 


ro ‘ake = 
Se NE Oe ee eT 
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of the subject to which attention is unavoidably cuHap. 
directed, and upon which the whole business _¥?!" 
and conduct of life does in fact proceed, which Plain _ 
is, that we can choose good and avoid evil, that Ue" 
upon our doing this or our neglecting to do it, Serip- 
our happiness or our misery will depend, and 

that the Almighty governor of the Universe 

does no more than reward his faithful servants, 

and punish such as transgress his wise and 
equitable laws. All this is clear, it is true, so 

far as it goes; it is in perfect harmony with our 
feelings and our experience, and here accord- 

ingly multitudes stop, without entering into the. 

dark maze, tothe borders of which they have 

been conducted. This was the case with 

many of the ancient philosophers, and, to rise 
much higher, it was in a great degree the case 

with the blessed Author of Christianity, in giv- 

ing his merciful religion to be the guide of his 
diciples. Following out the great principle which 

he often inculcated,—That it is useless and to- 

tally unessential to our salvation, to occupy our 
‘minds with what can exert no influence over 

our practice, he uniformly avoided explaining 

what could merely satisfy curiosity, or, which 
perhaps also was the case, what he who formed 

the human heart knew to be inexplicable to 

man ; and accordingly in his own discourses we 

never meet with any thing to draw away our 
minds from those practical views of holiness 
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vs ie which he so impressively and so tenderly open- 
; The Apostles, necessarily led to explain the 
situation of the Jews, and to illustrate the -. 
grounds upon which the Gentiles were called 
into the kingdom of God, did indeed, in attri- 
buting all this to the good pleasure of the Al- 
mighty, even whilst they had nations only im- 
mediately in their contemplation, touch upon 
the overwhelming difficulty to which we refer, 
and afforded matter of eager inquiry with re- 
gard to it. In the general strain of their writings, 
however, they avoid this, and take the prac- 
tical view which has been stated, attributing all 
the evil which is in the world to the abuse of 
those powers and faculties originally bestowed 
on us by our Creator, in a degree of vigour suf- _ 
ficient for our right direction, and resting the — 
general administration of Providence, through 
which it shall ultimately be well with the right- — 
eous and ill with the wicked, upon this founda- 
tion, that God foresaw that some would act in 
one manner, and some in another, It is with 
reference to this general and popular view of — 
the subject, and not as intended formally to 
decide upon predestination as an article of faith 
about which there should be no room for diver- 
sity of sentiment amongst Christians, that we 
perhaps ought to interpret what appears one of 
the most explicit passages with regard to it, 
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and which from an early period has been press- ens. 
ed into this controversy. “ For whom he did ——~ 
« fore-know them he also did predestinate to 
“« be conformed to the image of his Son.” Cer- 
tain it is that in another passage, the Apostle 
speaks apparently as if he did not found 
predestination on fore-knowledge. “ He hath 
« chosen us in Christ before the foundation of 
“« the world, that we should be holy, and with- 
“ out blame before him, in love having predes- 
«« tinated us unto the adoption of children by 
“« Jesus Christ to himself, according to the good 
** pleasure of his will.” These words we may 
conceive to have been written under the im- 
pression which so much around us tends to 
make upon the mind, that, as God is the Crea- 
tor of the Universe, all things depend wholly _ 
upon him, without supposing that the Apostle 
had it in his view by an incidental remark 
to determine what he probably thought was 
not susceptible of a final and absolute decision. 

But, whatever may be in this, it is beyond a es. 4 
doubt that the Apostolic Fathers, men little Fathers. 
accustomed tothe intricacy of metaphysical dis- 
quisition, deeply impressed with the truth of 
the Gospel, powerfully influenced by its spirit, 
and from their particular situation naturally 
_, dwelling much upon it as a system of direction 
and consolation, do not, in their writings, at all 
advert to the origin of evil, or to predestina- 
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CHAP. tion so closely allied with it. They press with 
al much earnestness upon those in whom they, 
were interested the vast importance: of practi- 


cal holiness, exhibit the motives which appear- 


ed to them calculated to secure it, and repre- 


sent the blessedness which awaits good men, 
and the condemnation reserved for the wicked ; 
but they do not once attempt to determine whe- 
ther the sin which they were solicitous to re- 
move could be accounted for, in consistency with 
the essential holiness, and the unbounded mer- 
cy of the Deity. In short they just took that 
view of this ‘subject which every man takes 
when he is not seeking’ to enter into philoso- 
phical disquisition; never for’ one’ moment 
doubting that whatever is wrong was ultimate- 
ly to be referred to man, and that the economy 
of grace proceeding from God was. the most 
convineing proof of the tenderness oe his com- 
passion for mankind. PET 
After- ° When, however, the Church received with- 
more filly | in its communion those who had been edueat- 
rite ed in the schools of philosophy, and to whom 
the question as to the origin of evil must, whilst 


they frequented these schools, have become — 
familiar, it was not to be supposed that even — 


although they were convinced that we should 
be chiefly solicitous about the formation of the 
Christian character, there would be no allusion 


to what had formerly interested them, or that r 


ee 
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they would refrain from delivering their sen- C14? 
timents upon it, Agreeably to this we find ~~ 
in the works of Justin Martyr, Tatian, Irenzus, 
‘Tertullian and Origen, sufficient intimations 
‘that they had directed their attention to the 
difficulty now under review, and that, whether 
upon adequate grounds or not, they had come 
toa decision as to the way in which it should 
be explained consistently with the divine per- 
fections. It is evident that they did not investi- 
gate the subject to the depth to which it is requi- 
site for the full discussion of it to go, and that 
- various questions which must be put before it 
can be brought completely before us, they either 
did not put, or hastily regarded as of very little 
moment ; but it is enough to dwell upon the 
fact that they did employ their thoughts upon 
it, and have so expressed. themselves as to leave 
no doubt of the light in which it was contem- 
plated by them. Justin in his dialogue with Try- 
pho remarks that “ they who were fore-known 
« as to become wicked, whether Angels or 
«men, did so not from any fault of God (aii 
“ gz @cz) but from their own blame” by which 
observation he shews it to have been his opi- 
-nion that God fore-saw in what manner his in- 
 telligent creatures would act, but that this did 
not affect their liberty and did not diminish 
their guilt. A little after he says more fully 
that “ God created Angels and men free to the 


CHAP. 
ViII. 


———_ 
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« practice of righteousness, having implanted — 
«in them reason, through which they knew by 
« whom they were created and through whom 
« they existed, when before, they were not,'and 
«© who prescribed to them alaw by which they 
«« were to be judged if they acted contrary to 
“ right reason. Wherefore we Angels and men 
“are through ourselves convicted as being 
« wicked if we do not lay hold of repentance. 
«“ But if the logos of God foretells that some 
« Angels and men would go to be punished, he 
<¢ does so because he fore-knew that they would 
“« certainly become wicked, by no means how- 
« ever because God made them such.” (a) 
Justin thus admits that man is wholly depend- — 
ent upon God, deriving existence and every 
thing which he has from the Almighty, but he 
is persuaded that we were perfectly able to re- 
tain our integrity, and that although it was — 
foreseen that we should not do so, ‘this did not | 
abridge our moral power, or fix any imputation 
on the Deity in consequence of our transgres- 
sion. How far this solves the great difficulty 
connected with the origin of evil, I do not now 
stop to inquire, resting satisfied with merely — 
mentioning what the opinion of this Father 
really was. Tatian in his oration against the 
Greeks, an excellent work, which although 
composed after the death of Justin was written — 


(2) Justini Opera, Ia Dialogo cum Tryphone, 231, sec. 140, p. i 
141, 
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in all probability before its author had adopted 
the wild opinions which he deferided towards 
the conclusion of his life, expresses very much 
the same sentiments avowed by Justin. He 
says: ‘‘ Both men and Angels were created free, 
*‘ so that man becoming wicked through his 
* own fault may be deservedly punished, whilst 
** a good man, who, from the right exercise of his 
‘* free will, does not transgress the law of God, 
‘* is entitled to praise,—that the power of the 
* Logos or word having in itself the knowledge 
-“* of what was to happen, not through fate or 
-* unavoidable necessity, but from free choice, 
‘ predicted future things, condemning the wick- 
** ed and praising the righteous.”’ (a) 
Irenzeus, in the third book of his work against 
heresies, has taken an opportunity to state his 
notions about the origin of evil. The seventy- 
first chapter of that Book is entitled, “« A proof 
* that man is free, and has power to this extent, 
“ that of himself he can choose what is good or 
«* the contrary.” In illustration of this he re- 
marks: ‘* God gave to man the power of elec- 
** tion as he did to the Angels. ‘They therefore 
** who do not obey are justly not found with the 
‘© good, and receive deserved punishment, be- 
«< cause God having given them what was good, 
* they did not keep it, but despised the riches 


a 


_(@) Tatiani Assyrii contra Grecos Oratio, bound up with Justin’s 
orks, p. 249, sec. 7. - 
VOL. II. H 
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« of the divine mercy.”? The next chapter is 
entitled, ‘‘ A proof that some men are not good 
«© by nature, and others wicked, and that what 
<¢ is good is within the choice of man.”’ In treat- 
ing on this subject Irenzeus observes, * that if 
“ the reverse were the case, the good would not 
<* merit praise, nor the wicked blame, because 
being merely what, without any will of theirs. 
they had been made, they could not be con- 
sidered as voluntary agents. But,” he adds, 
since all have the same nature, and are able 
to retain and to do what is good, and may on 
the other hand lose it and not do it, some are, 
‘ even in the sight of men, and much more in 
that of God, deservedly praised and others 
‘« blamed.” In support of this he introduces a 
great variety of passages from Scripture. It ap- 
pears, however, that the real difficulty attending 
the subject had suggested itself to his mind, for 
he inquires in the seventy-third chapter, “¢ why. 
“ God had not from the beginning made man 
<* perfect, all things being possible to him?” He 


gives to this question a metaphysical and un- 


satisfactory answer, but which so far satisfied him- 
self, as to convince him that there could not, on 
this ground, be any imputation justly cast on the 


perfections of the Almighty, and that, conse-. 
yi 


quently, a sufficient explanation of the origin 
evil and of the justice of punishing it, was to } 
found in the nature of man asa free agent, ori 

* 
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the abuse of that liberty with which man had 
been endowed. (a) 

Tertullian had also speculated upon the moral 
condition of man, and has recorded his sentiments 
with respect toit. He explicitly asserts the free. 
dom of the will, lays down the position that, if 
this be denied, there can be neither reward nor 
punishment ; and in answer to an objection that 
since free-will has been productive of such me- 
lancholy consequences, it would have been bet. 
ter that it had not been bestowed, he enters into 
‘a formal vindication of this part of our constitu- 
tion. In reply to another suggestion, that God 
might have interposed to prevent the choice 
which was to be productive of sin and misery, 
he maintains that this could not have been done 
without destroying that admirable constitution 
by which alone the interests of virtue can be 
really promoted. (b) He thus thought that sin 
was to be imputed wholly to man, and that it 
was. perfectly consistent with the attributes of 
God, or rather illustrated these attributes, that 
there should be a system under which sin was 
possible, because without this possibility there 
could have been no accountable agents. 


(a) Irenseus adversus Haereses, lib. 3, ch. 71, 72, 73, and fol. 509-312, 


« The whole Chapters are well worthy of attentive perusal, 


(b) Tertullianus, lib. 2. adversus Marcionem, p. 645, 646, or Chapters.6 
and 7 of that treatise, together with the note of the Editor in p. 657. 


marked 32, may be consulted. _ 


HQ 
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I conclude this short account of early opi- 
nions relating to predestination, by referring to 
Origen, whose mind was too acute and too in- 
quisitive not to have directed itself to this mo- 
mentous subject. It has already been observed, 
that he carried his notions of liberty so far as 
to have led to the opinions which Pelagius so 
zealously inculcated. He contended that this 
liberty fully explained the introduction of evil, 
and fully vindicated the Deity for permitting 
its introduction. It was, however, suggested to 
him, probably by his own meditations upon the 
point, and it was pressed home to his mind by 
the objection of Celsus, ‘‘ that as all things were 
‘¢ foreseen by God, this must render them ne- 
‘‘ cessary ; and if necessary, then the argument 
“‘ founded on the freedom of the will was wholly 
‘* inapplicable.” To this he returned a convin- 
cing answer: ‘‘ Celsus thinks that what any 
“person, foreseeing it, announces, must hap-. 
‘‘ pen, just because it has been announced ; but 
‘we, notwithstanding this, say, that the person 
‘“‘ who predicts is not the cause of the future ac- 
“tion, but that the circumstance of its being to 
‘happen, even although it had not been pre- 
‘‘ dicted, is the cause of its being foreseen :” 
thus laying it down, that prescience is quite dis- 
tinct from necessity, and may exist where there 
is the most unlimited liberty of choice. (a) 

(a) Origen, Contra Celsum, lib. 2, p. 73. 
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In another work, he enters upon the same 
subject as connected with Scripture, and after 
observing that some, from certain passages, 
had inferred that there was no such thing 
as liberty of will, and that particular persons 
were saved by nature, that is, by the appoint- 
ment of Ged, without any reference to their ac- 
tions,—he introduces, in confutation of this, the 
passage already quoted, ‘‘ whom God foresaw, 
** them he predestined,” and thus reasons upon 
*‘it: It follows from this that God, who foresaw 
‘© the whole series of future events, who knew 
‘* the bent or propensity of our liberty, and that, 
‘in consequence of this bent, some would be 
‘* inclined to piety; knowing the present, and 
** foreseeing the future, discerned that they 
** would give themselves to virtue; and having 
‘s prescience of this, or fore-knowledge of it, he 
** predestined that they should be conformed to 
‘‘the image of his Son.”’ (a) In various other 
places of his works, heenlarges upon this point ; 
_ but enough has been said to anareee the purpose 
now in view, 

From the whole of what has been stated, it 
seems unquestionable that the Apostolic Fathers 
did not at all enter upon the subject of the ori- 
gin of evil; that the writers by whom they were 

(a) Philocalia, ch. 25, p. 91. The chapter is thus entitled, “ Destina- 


“ tion and Separation founded upon fore-knowledge, does not take away the 
_ “ liberty of the will.” 
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succeeded were satisfied that, in the sense in 
which the term is now most commonly used, 
there was no such thing as predestinati6n ; that. 
they uniformly represented the destiny of man 
as regulated by the use or abuse of his free will ; 
that, with the exception of Irenseus, they did 
not attempt to explain why such a creature as 
man, who was to fall into sin, was created by a 
Being of infinite goodness; that the sole objection 
to their doctrine seemed to them to be, that pre- 
science was incompatible with liberty, and that, 
when they answered this, they considered that 


nothing more was requisite for receiving with- 


out hesitation the view of man upon which they 
often and fondly dwelt, as a free and account- 
able agent, who might have held fast his inte- 
grity, and whose fall from that integrity was to 
be ascribed solely to himself, as it did not at all 
result from any appointment of the Supreme 
Being. (a) 


(a) That the account above given of the opinion of the early fathers re- 
specting the liberty of the will and predestination, is well founded, is ad- 
mitted by many writers. Calvin himself allows, that as to these points they 
spoke ambiguously and inconsistently, (Institutiones, lib, 2, ch. 2 sec. 9.) 
and Father Simon defending himself from the charge of Pelagianism, 
which by high authority had been urged against him, says, that he cannot 
be charged’ with Pelagianism, without involving in the same accusation 
the ancient Ecclesiastical writers who lived before St Augustine. See 


his Bibliotheque Critique, as quoted in a work entitled Memoirs of Litera- 


ture, Vol. 2, p. 104, Of this work a Second and enlarged Edition was 


‘published at London in 1722, and it contains a great deal of very amus- 
‘ing and interesting information. History of-the Council of Trent, tran- 


slated by Courayer, Vol. I. p. 335, and note to that page. = 
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_ Although opinions respecting original sin, 
directly tending to a very different view of the 
subject than had been previously taken, had, as 


has been already mentioned, been stated by. 


Cyprian, yet a thorough investigation of it, and 
the sentiments which afterwards were widely 
received in the Christian Church, took their 
rise from the discussions to which the Pelagian 
controversy gave occasion. Previous to the 
part which Augustine took in that controversy, 
he seems to have been very much of the same 
sentiments with Origen and the other early 
Fathers, teaching that God dispensed his grace 
amongst men according as he foresaw that they 
would properly use it. (a) But either from what 
he considered as.a more deliberate and com- 
plete examination of Scripture, or from per- 
_ ceiving the necessity imposed on him, in con- 
‘sequence of some of the positions which he had 
laid down in his writings against Pelagius, he 
soon changed his opinion, and advanced a no- 
tion more in harmony with these positions. 
Having, to shew the absolute necessity of divine 
grace, inculcated that man by nature was wholly 
corrupt, that in consequence of original sin he 
was infallibly determined to evil, and was there- 
fore in a state of condemnation, he took away 
the foundation upon which the prevailing tenets 


(a) Augustinus, lib. 1, ch. 3. De Predestinatione Sanctorum. Cal- 
vini Institutiones, lib, 3. ch. 22, sec. 8, and p, 599. 
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as to the origin of evil rested; because it was 
impossible that men could be predestined to life. 
or the reverse from prescience of their actious, 
when, without the grace of God, they were ab- 
solutely incapacitated for obedience to the di-’ 
vine law. (a) To get rid of this difficulty, Au- 
gustine, in some degree, transferred the search 
for the origin of sin from the state of man to the 
purposes of God, asserting, that from all eter- 
nity the Almighty had determined to choose 
from the mass of mankind, lost in guilt and 
corruption, a certain number to be transformed 
to holiness, and to be admitted after this life to 
eternal happiness; that he did this to promote 
his own glory ; and that, by the operation of 
his spirit, granted of his own free and undeserved 
mercy, he produced in the elect or chosen the 
fruits of righteousness, and qualified them for 
the enjoyment of heaven, The whole of the 
remainder of the human race were, according 
to this system, left in their condition by nature, 
or, in other words, were given up to endless 
misery. There immediately arose out of this 
view of the subject, the formidable and heart- 
rending objection, that God was really the au- | 


(a) Venema, vol. 4. p. 605. This Author says, ‘ Quae doctrina de ab- 
soluta predestinatione, ante Augustinum fuit vel ignota vel minus vulgata,’ 
Brandt's History of the Reformation in the Low Countries, vol. 2,p. 51, 32; 
where the Author also mentions, that Austin was the first who atin 
doctrine as to the origin of evil, different from that adopted by Arminius, 
Hill’s Lectures, Vol. 3, p. 181—184. 
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thor of sin; that having so created mankind 
that of themselves they could not be holy, there 
was on the part of those delivered no merit, as 
there was on the other part no blame; the case 
being quite different from what it would have 


been had God interposed with respect to crea- 


tures who had not received from himself’ their 
physical and moral constitution. Accordingly, it 
has been asserted, that asect did arise, which 
carrying out, as the members of it affirmed, the 
principles of Augustine, maintained that God 
not only predestinated the wicked to eternal 
punishment, but also to the guilt and transgres- 
sion for which they were punished; that the 
human race was thus wholly passive,—the good 
and bad actions of men, or what were common- 
ly termed such, being determined from all eter- 
nity by a divine decree, or fixed by hopeless 
irresistible necessity. (2) These opinions it is 
said that the venerable and enlightened Bishop 
of Hippo zealously opposed, labouring to shew 
that they were not fairly deduced from what he 


(a) Augustini Opera. de Predestinatione, Vol. 10. The opinion of 
Augustine is clearly stated by Arminius. Opera. p. 475. Calvini Institu- 
tiones, lib. 3. ch. 22. sec. 8. Spanheim's Introductio, &c. p. 154. Mosheim, 
Vol. 1. p. 425, and note to that page, where he discusses the point, whe- 
ther there ever existed any such sect as that above mentioned. The pro- 
bability is, that the objection stated was made by many who examined the 
works of Augustine, although they may not have actually formed them- 
selves into a separate sect. Venema Institutiones, Vol. 4, p. 608. He 
mentions that the existence of such a sect was doubted, and confirms the 
opinion just stated. 


Misrepre- 
sented or 
mistaken, 
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had taught, making a distinction probably be- 
tween his account of free will and the necessity 
here confounded with it, and perhaps reluctant 
to push his tenets so far as apparently they might 
be carried. ‘The fact is, that although the doc- 
trine of absolute predestination is occasionally 
clearly taught by Augustine, and obviously fol- 
lows from his other principles, yet he does not 
always write consistently with regard to it, or, 
at least, there is sometimes so much vagueness 
in his assertions and illustrations, that his au- 
thority. has been claimed in support of their 
peculiar.tenets both by the Jansenists. and the 
Jesuits, opposite to each other as the sentiments 
of these two orders are upon the subject of ° 
which we are treating. Still it -is beyond a 
question, that this celebrated theologian did fix 
the attention of the Church upon that subject 
much more closely than before his age had been 
the case, and gave rise to those discussions: in 
relation to it which have so often agitated Chris- 
tians, and tended much more to destroy the 
mild and tolerant spirit of the Gospel, than to 
throw light upon its momentous truths. The 
subject of predestination, however, was long 
regarded as one which it was not esteemed re- 
quisite absolutely to define, and which might be 
very much left open to speculation ; for although 
in different countries decrees were passed guard- 


ing against what were viewed as errors resulting 
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from it, it is plain from what took place upon 
the revival of the controversy in an after. age, 
that there had not been formed any standard to 
which ecclesiastical authority required that all 
who were esteemed orthodox should strictly con- 
form. (a) 


Inthe ninth century, Godeschalchus, a man of . 


illustrious birth, who had, contrary to his incli- 
nations, been devoted by his parents to a monas- 
tic life, and who had, with unwearied diligence, 
studied the science of theology, inflamed by an 
unhappy desire to unravel all the difficulties 
with which that science abounds, occupied his 
mind with the consideration of the question of 
predestination, and finally adopted with regard 
to it the doctrine of Augustine. Not satisfied 
with having convinced himself, he conceived it 
to be his duty to labour for the conviction of 
others; and he accordingly, openly and zealous- 
ly, inculcated that the elect were predestinated 


Godes- 


chalchus 
revives. 
controver- 
sy upon 


‘this sub- ” 


ject. 


to life, and the rest of mankind to everlasting 


misery. Rabanus, Archbishop of Mentz, who 
had for some reason been before this inspired 
with enmity to Godeschalchus, having been in- 
formed of the tenets which he was publishing, 
and, as has too often been the case, veiling pri- 
vate antipathy under the cloak of anxiety for 


(a) Venema, Vol. 4, p. 605,606. mentions, that even after Augustine, 
his opinion as to predestination was not universally received, but that many, 
accounted orthodox or catholic, held, “ Qui ope istius gratis: crederent, 
“Deum previdise et ita preedestinasse,” &c. 
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the purity of divine truth, opposed him with 
the utmost vehemence; and having assembled 
a council in his own metropolitan city, procur- 
ed the condemnation of the views which he 
reprobated. The matter was afterwards taken 
up by Hinemar, Archbishop of Rheims, who was 
the zealous friend of Rabanus; and he also having 
procured the meeting of a council, confirmed 
the sentence that had been.already passed. Not 
satisfied with this, he degraded Godeschalchus 
from the priesthood; and, with an inhumanity 
infinitely more detestable than heresy, he put 
the unfortunate monk to the torture. The for- 
titude of Godeschalchus was fora moment overs 
powered, and he consented to commit to the 
flames a justification of his opinions which he 
had presented to his execrable tormentors. It 
was not to be supposed that, by atrocious vio- 
lence like this, sincere conviction could be pro- 
duced in the person against whom it was direct- 
ed, or that others would be disposed universally 
to submit to it. The controversy, accordingly, 
soon was renewed ; writers on both sides of the 
question contended with the utmost warmth, 
and eagerly displayed the extent of their erudi- 
tion. New councils were summoned, by which 
the decrees of former councils were reversed, and 
the tenets of Godeschalchus were confirmed ; 
and the whole agitation terminated by leaving 
the subject in the same undefined state on the 
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part of the Church in which it had been, before 
it was thus intemperately and cruelly discus- 
sed. (a) 

Amongst the writers who attempted to illus- 
trate this intricate point, or to compose the 
disputes with regard to it which had been so 
indecently conducted, was the celebrated Joan- 
nes Scotus, one of the most enlightened men of 
that age, and the brilliancy of whose reputation 
is strikingly exhibited from the darkness by 
which it was surrounded. Applying to the 
question of predestination those subtile distinc- 
tions which prevailed in the schools, and in de- 
vising which men wasted their talents without 
advancing a single step in the discovery of 
truth, he maintained that sin, and the punish- 
ment of it, being only privations, could neither 
be foreseen nor predestinated ; and to establish 
a position so contrary to common apprehension 
and belief, he boldly taught that the torments 
of the damned were nothing more than the ab- 
‘sence of bliss, the language in which these tor- 
ments are described in Scripture being wholly 
metaphorical. (b) 


(a) Mosheim’s Ecce. Hist. Vol. 2. p. 156—160. Du Pin's Ece. Hist. 
Vol. 5. p. 15—21. Jablonski Institutiones, Vol. 1. p. 240, 241. Usher’s 
Historia Godeschalchi. Spanheim’s Introductio, p. 263. Priestly’s Hist. 
of Corruptions, Vol. 1, 310, 511. Venema Institutiones, Vol. 5, p. 359— 
369. Hill’s Lectures, Vol. 3, p. 185, 186. 

(6) Du Pin’s Ecc. Hist. Vol. 5, p. 18. Venema Institutiones, Vol. 5, 

p. 339—351. Hill’s Lectures, Vol. 3, p. 186, 187. 
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It may also be mentioned that,even on the part 
of those who defined predestination, there was 
much confusion of thought and of expression ; 
for although the original propositions of Godes- 
chalchus certainly implied that prescience was to 
be wholly cast out of view, yet so congenial was 
the notion of it to the natural sentiments of 
man, that they who should, from a regard to 
consistency, have excluded it from their creed, 
were constantly endeavouring to conjoin it with 
that creed; and they thus delivered the most 
contradictory sentiments, and the most jarring 
opinions. (a) pee 

To the schoolmen, who delighted much more 
in losing themselves amidst inextricable difficul- 
ties and endless distinctions, than in opening 
the sources of knowledge and removing the 


' difficulties with which these were surrounded, 


this subject, from its intricate or inexplicable 
nature, was admirably adapted, and they did not 
fail to exercise upon it their diligence and their 
ingenuity. Thomas Aquinas, who flourished | 
during the thirteenth century, who, in more 
enlightened times, would have really merited 
the high reputation which he enjoyed, and which 
procured for him from his contemporaries the 


appellation of the Angelic Doctor, who was ca- 


~ (a) Mosheim’s Ece. Hist. Vol. 2, p. 159. and Du Pin, Vol. 3, p. 16 
and 18. Venema Institutiones, Vol. 5, under Godeschalchus, where 
much interesting information. as to the controversy is collected from the 
best sources, 
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pable of vast mental exertion, and, amidst all 
his avocations, produced works so voluminous 
that, in modern days, even ‘students would. 
shrink from the perusal of them as an over- 
whelming task, speculated about the nature of 
grace, and of predestination, so intimately con- 
nected with it. His opinions upon these sub- 
jects were nearly the same with those of Augus- 
tine; so much indeed was he conceived to re- 
semble in genius and understanding that distin- 
guished prelate, that it was asserted that the 
soulof Augustine had been sent into the body 
of Aquinas. He taught that God had from all 
eternity, and without any regard to their works, 
predestinated a certain number to life and hap- 
piness; but he found vast delight in endeavour- 
ing to reconcile this position with the freedom 
of the human will.(@) His celebrated antago- 
nist, John Duns Scotus, an inhabitant of Britain, 
surnamed, from the acuteness and bent of his 
mind, the Subtile Doctor, also directed his at. 
tention, in the subsequent century, to the same 
thorny speculations, taking a different view of 
them from Aquinas; and we find in the works 
of these two brilliant lights of the schoolmen all 
that the most learned in the dark ages thought 
upon them. (0) 


(a) Arminii Opera, p. 472. 'Calvini Institutiones, p. 600. Venema 
Institutiones, Vol. '6, p. 175, 176. 

(b) Thonias Aquinas, Summa Theologix, 1 sec. tract 25, ques. 23. 
Cavis Historia Literaria, Vol. 2, p. 506, and Appendix to that Volume, 
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It is unnecessary to trace the various shades 
of opinion which existed in the Church as to 
predestination, from this era till the Reforma- 
tion; it is enough to remark, that, after all 
which had been written upon it, it does not ap- 
pear that any peculiar sentiments with respect 
to it had been judged essential to orthodoxy ; it 
having been wisely considered, that, upon a 
point involved in impenetrable difficulties, and 
raised far above human comprehension, men 


-might be allowed to differ, whilst their attach- 


ment to the best interests of pure religion could 
not be called in question. (a) 

After the Reformation, however, various cir- 
cumstances contributed to give to the subjects 
connected with predestination an unfortunate 
degree of importance, and to make an unhappy 


change in that liberty of inquiry with respect to 


it which had previously existed. 

It has been already mentioned that the shock- 
ing tenets which thePopish Chureh had founded 
upon the doctine of the merit of good works, were 


p: 3. Du. Pin’s Ecc. Hist. Vol. 3, p. 216, 217, and 257. Mosheim, 
Vol. 3. p. 193. Aduitias died when he was only fifty, and Duns Scotus at 
a considerably earlier period, Venema, as above quoted, and alse Vol. 6, 
p. 336, 337. 

(a) Venema Institutiones, Vol. 5. p. 369.. He quotes from the work 
of a theologian, engaged at this period in the controversy, the following 
excellent observation : ‘ Quia vere potest fieri, ut ignorantiam et in 
“ peritiam nostram in hac re aliquid lateat, nihil temere definiatur, ut 
“ quolibet acquiescat modo, non sit hereticum, nisi contentione here- 
“ ticum fiat.” 
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most zealously attacked and exposed by the Re- 
formers ; and that, in the eagerness to avoid the 
recognition in human nature of any thing tend- 
ing to support what they deprecated as subver- 
sive of Christianity, they exhibited that nature 
as wholly depraved, and the will as completely 
surrendered to evil. They thus laid the founda- 
tion for the opinion which Augustine had ih- 
culcated, that the selection of any part of the 
human race as the objects of divine favour arose 
from the free mercy of God, with no reference 
to the dispositions or character of those who 
were selected, because as, without the grace of 
God, they could do nothing, part of the decree 
must have related to the conferring of this grace, 
and, consequently, holiness was to be viewed 
as the result of predestination to life, not as the 
cause of it, or the ground upon which it was 
rested. Predestination was thus at first closely 
implicated with what was held to be the essence 
of the Reformation; and this led to an estimate 
-of its importance, and of the necessity of defi- 
nite sentiments with regard to it, which proba- 
bly would not have existed had men calmly and 
without any bias entered upon the considera- 
tion of it. There was, however, displayed by 
the framers of the Confession of Augsburg, a 
most commendable delicacy and reserve in 
treating of this subject. They formed no arti- 
cle expressly relating to it, but introducing it 
VOL. II. a 
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incidentally under the head of justification by 
faith, they merelyremarked that there was no oc- 
casion for making it matter of dispute,—alluding 
to the high nature of the mystery, and to the 
danger of going farther than was warranted by 
the declarations of the word of God. They 
then recommended, that whatever the Holy 
Spirit teaches upon it in the Sacred Scriptures 
should be carefully and prudently explained to 
the people in the same manner as the other parts 
of revelation ; referring to the practice of antient 
and modern doctors, and particularly to the 
treatise of Luther himself on the slavery of the 
will. (a) 

This caution, adherence to which would have 
so much promoted the peace of Christendom 
and the genuine influence of vital religion, was 
soon abandoned; and the most dogmatical and 
virulent controversies relating to this subject 
agitated both the Popish and the Reformed 
Churches. To this there can be little doubt 
that Calvin, in so far as respected the Protes- 
tant world, materially contributed. (b) Deeply 
impressed with the importance of the doctrine 
of justification by faith, and founding this upon 
the total inability of man to do good, his vigo- 
rous and ardent mind discerned all the conse- 


(a) The Confession of Augsburg. Harmonia Confessionum, published at 
Geneva 15$1, and Supplemental Remarks under sec, 9. Hill’s Lectures, 
Vol. 3, p. 189, 196. | 

(2) Bayle’s Dictionary, art. Calvin, p. 733. 

* 
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quences which obviously or legitimately follow 
from this position ; and he at once embraced and 
eagerly proposed that view of predestination 
which Augustine had taken, affirming, that in 
election and reprobation God had no respect 
either to the past or to the future works of his 
creatures, but that the cause of both was his 
own sovereign pleasure. (a) Admitting that the 
opposite opinion was very ancient, and had in 
all ages been supported by enlightened men, he, 
notwithstanding, with vast force of argument, 
and upon principles of sound philosophy, sup- 
ports his own; and he has indeed adduced argu- 
ments in its defence which may be encountered 
by appeals to feeling, and to our notions of the 
divine perfections, but which never have, and, 
it may be confidently asserted, never can, be 
satisfactorily and clearly refuted. In entering 
upon the subject, penetrated as he then evidently 
was with its delicacy and its difficulty, he urges 
the necessity of the utmost caution in the mode 
of treating it, lamenting that the curiosity of 
man had rendered a discussion, in itself abun- 
dantly liable to abuse, most dangerous; and 
justly remarking, that into what God has hid- 
den, it is presumptuous and criminal to attempt 


(a) Calvin’s Institutes, lib. 3, ch. 21 and 22. Calvin explicitly asserts, 
-p. 600, that his view of predestination was the same as that of Augus- 
tine, observing that he would need no language but that which, had been 
employed by this Father for expressing it. 
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to penetrate. (a) But as he advances in his dis- 
quisition, he throws off this reserve. From 
constantly reflecting upon the subject, it had — 
become, in his own apprehension, so plain, that 
he forgot that his original impressions with re- 
gard to it would be those of the generality of 
mankind, and he lays down, without hesitation 
and without qualification, what there can be 
little doubt amounts to a transgression of his 
own rule, and what human wisdom cannot un- 
ravel. He did not rest satisfied with defending 
what he believed to be the truth; but he em- 
ployed the great influence which he deservedly 
possessed in leading the most distinguished ,Pro- 
testant Churches to embrace it, and to incorpo- 
rate his notions of the absolute decrees of God 
with the confessions of faith which they sanc- 
tioned. In endeavouring to effect this, he ex- 
cited the utmost zeal in prosecuting inquiries 
respecting these decrees; and the age in which 
he lived, or that by which it was immediately 
succeeded, abounded in writers who perplexed 
themselves, and those who read their produc- 
tions, by explanations and theories equally fu- 


tile and equally groundless. (b) 


There was shewn, however, even by some of 
the most eminent reformers, much coldness to- 


(@) Calvin’s Institutes, lib. 5, ch. 21, sec. 1, Hill’s Lectures in Di- 
vinity, Vol. 5. p. 188. 
(4) Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, Vol, 3, p. 188. 
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wards the notions of Calvin; and the amiable 
Melancthon, in the spirit in which he composed 
the Augsburg Confession, was solicitous not to 
make any explicit declaration with regard to 
them. In aletter which he wrote to Calvin, he 
entered upon the subject; and thus expresses 
himself with exemplary moderation and _ pro- 
found judgment: * In relation to the question 
** concerning predestination, I lave a learned 
** friend who was wont to say, that he approved 
‘both the views that had been taken of it; 
‘¢ that all things happen as the divine Providence 
** had decreed, and that notwithstanding they 
‘are contingent; but that he could not recon- 
‘‘ cile these two opinions. Holding, as I do, 
this hypothesis, that God is not the cause of 
* sin, and does not will its existence, I conse- 
** quently admit contingency in this our weak- 
«ness of judgment; so that whilst the ignorant 
‘know that David of his own free will! trans- 
“ oressed, I think that when he had the Holy 
“< Spirit he could retain it; and that in this strug- 
‘ole there is some action of the will. Al- 
*‘ though these subjects may be disputed more 
“‘ subtilely, yet, proposed in this way, they seem 
<‘ calculated to regulate the mind. Let us ac- 
« cuse our own will when we fall, not seeking 
<<‘ the cause of our transgression in the counsel of 
“ God, and thus setting ourselves against him ; 
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* but let us impress upon the heart, that he is 
‘ both willing to help and is present to do so.” (a) 

All is here said which perhaps can be known 
by us in the present imperfect state of our facul- 
ties; but the mild and respectful manner in 
which one of the brightest ornaments of our 
holy religion thus suggested caution and for- 
bearance, did not influence the fervent spirit of 
Calvin, who determined that what, in the lan- 
guage of Beza, had, in consequence of the dis- 
putes with regard to it, from being most ob- 
scure, become perfectly clear to every candid 
mind, should by the Churches which he guided 
be acknowledged to be so. (6) He prevailed, 
accordingly, upon the College of Ministers at 
Geneva to assert in their public capacity what 
he denominated the true doctrine of predestina- 


tion, and afterwards, by an official document, to 
confirm it. (c) 


(a) Calvini Epistolae, No. 48. Written by Melancthon to Calvin 
about the year 1543. 

(2) Beza’s Life of Calvin, prefixed to his Epistles under the conclusion 
of the 1551. The words of Beza are so remarkable, and evince so clear- 
ly the state of mind that existed at this period, that 1 have thought it 
right to transcribe them. “ At Geneve interea Collegium Ministrorum 
“in publico coetu veram de predestinatione doctrinam asseruit, publicoque 
“ scripto deinceps a Calvino comprehensam comprobayit: hoc unum istis 
“dissidis consequuto Satana, ut caput hoe Christiane religionis, antea 
“ obscurissimum, dilucidum perspicuumque cunctis non contentiosis eva- 
“ serit.” Beza was. certainly rather following in this judgment his wishes 
than his understanding, or, his understanding was strangely deluded by 
his prejudices. 


(¢) Life of Calvin as last quoted. 
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This was an important step towards a change 
of sentiment or practice in all the Protestant 
Churches of Switzerland. ‘These churches, 
there is the strongest reason to believe, were at 
first hostile to the tenet of the absolute decrees 
of God ; and it is certain that in the memorable 
confession of faith drawn up at Basle, and sent 
by Bucer, first to an assembly of divines at Wit- 
temberg, and afterwards to a convention at 
Smalcald, and which, according to the letters of 
Luther himself to the Swiss, was approved by 
all the divines who had assembled in that place, 
the subject of predestination is not introduc- 
ed.(a) In a confession, however, which was 
composed about thirty years after, which is de- 
nominated the later Helvetic confession, and 
which, prepared by the divines of the canton of 
Zurich, was approved by many of the other can- 
tons, and by the theologians of Poland, Geneva, 
Hungary, and Scotland, the subject is explicitly 
introduced, and the sentiments of Calvin plainly 
avowed. (6) In the tenth chapter of that con- 
fession it is asserted, ‘‘ God hath predestined 
** from all eternity, or hath chosen freely, and of 
‘‘ his own pure grace, with no respect of men, 
‘‘ those holy persons whom he wishes to save 


(a) Preface to the Harmonia Confessionum. Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. 
Vol. 4, p. j—69—72. and note to that page. Du Pin’s Ecc. Hist. of the 
16th century, Vol. 1, p. 135, 136. 

(6) Harmonia Confessionum. 
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“through Christ.” (a) The same doctrine is 
contained in a confession that was reviewed 
and received by the ministers of the church of 
Basle; it is fully stated in the confession of 
the Protestants in France, who were much un- 
der the influence of Calvin ; and the Belgic Pro- 
vinces, in the formula sanctioned by them, as- 
sert, that « God of his own free goodness chose 
“ from eternity, through Christ Jesus, without 
“ respect to their works, those whom he was to 
** save from perdition.” ()) 

In Scotland, the Reformation having been 
carried on chiefly through the strenuous efforts 
and undaunted fortitude of John Knox, who 
had imbibed at Geneva the utmost reverence 
for Calvin and his peculiar opinions, the doc- 
trine of absolute predestination was zealously 
inculcated and extensively disseminated ; and 
it has accordingly held a prominent place in 
the various confessions which have at differ- 
ent times been venerated in that country as the 
standards of religious faith. (c) The same doc- 
trines were propagated in England, with many 
of the divines of which Knox was closely con- 
nected ; and for a considerable period after the 
introduction of the Reformation it was univer: 
sally admitted, that predestination, in the sense 


(@) Harmonia Confessionum, Section devoted to the Helvetic confession, 
(0) Harmonia Confessionum, ‘Preface and section '5, p. 92—-96, 

Quick’s Synodicon, Vol. 1, as already quoted. Mosheim, \ al. 4. p. 82-87. 
(c) Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, Vol. 5. P. 190. 
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in which the word was taken by Calvin, was 
taught in the formularies of the «English 


Church. (a) 


(a) Mosheim’s Ecce. Hist. Vol. 4, p. 87. Hill's Lectures in Divinity, 
Vol. 5, p. 194-200. Itis proper here to state, that many of the most 
eminent Divines of the English Church at. the present day maintain, as 
was inculcated by Archbishop Laud, and afterwards by Bishop Burnet, 
that, with respect to predestination, their Church never adopted the opin- 
ions of Calyin, but kept a middle course between these opinions and the 
views of the subject which the Reformer of Geneva opposed. Without 
entering minutely into this matter, or at all adverting to the historical 
facts upon which the opinion now stated is made principally to rest, it 
may be observed that the Thirty-nine Articles afford the strongest inter- 
nal evidence that the framers of them were attached to the notions of 
Calvin, This evidence is to be gathered by comparing a few of the Ar- 
ticles together, and seeing what inference is fairly and obviously deduced 
from them. In the ninth Article it is declar ed, “ that original sin is the 
eS fault and corruption of the nature of every man; and, therefore, i in every 

“* Person. born into this world, it deser veth God's wrath and damnation.” 
Again, in the tenth Article we are taught, “that the condition of man, 
“ after the fall of Adam, is such that he cannot turn and prepare himself 
“ by his own natural strength and good works, to faith and calling upon 
“ God ; wherefore we have no power to do good works pleasant and accepta- 
“ble unto God, without the grace of God by Christ preventing us, that 
“ we may have a good will. * And the character of such apparent good 
works as are done before this grace 1s conferred, is thus given in the 13th 
Article: ‘“ They are not pleasant to God, neither do they make men meet 
“to receive grace—we doubt not that they have the nature of sin.” 
What is the amount of all this ? Plainly that man by nature is in a state 
of condemnation, that he could do nothing to please God, or even to pre- 
pare himself for the grace by which alone a change could be effected. 
After this doctrine has been thus ambiguously avowed, the celebrated 17th 
Article teaches, “ That predestination to life is the everlasting purpose 
“ of God, whereby (hefore the foundations of the world were laid) he hath 
« constantly decreed by his counsel, secret tous, to deliver from curse and 
«damnation those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to 
“ bring them by Christ to everlasting salvation, as vessels made to honour.” 
The import of this clearly is, that from the great mass of mankind, who are 
totally unable to please God, the Almighty by his counsel, from everlasting, 
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But although so many Churches embraced, 
from their respect for the talents and the vir- 


determined to choose to happiness a certain number, not evidently out of 
respect to-any thing which they could do, because, as had been before 
mentioned, they could do nothing to please him, but as vessels made to 
honour. What accordingly follows: ‘ They who are thus chosen,” what 
is now to be stated being explicitly limited to them, ‘he called to God’s 
“ purpose by his Spirit working in due season; they through grace,” that 
is, through the working of the Spirit consequent on the decree, “ obey the 
“ calling ; they be made sons of God by adoption; they be made like the 
“ image of his only begotten Son Jesus Christ; they walk religiously in 
“ good works; and at Jength, by God’s mercy, they attain to everlasting 
*¢ life.” This undeniably implies, or, if it does not, no conclusion can be 
drawn from words, that holiness was not the cause of God’s purpose, but 
the consequence of it; that grace is given only to those who are included 
in this purpose ; and that the rest of mankind are left in their original con- 
dition, that is, under condemnation, from that radical depravity which, 
for any thing that we can see, could have in their case been counteracted, 
just as it had been through the operation of the Divine Spirit gratuit- 
ously bestowed in the case of the elect. Men may dispute about the 
phraseology employed, but if this be not predestination in the Calvinistic 
semse of it, we may assert that-we shall in vain any where look for 
it, According to this interpretation alone, too, is there any meaning in 
what is added in the next section as to the evil consequence of curious 
and carnal persons having continually before their eyes the sentence of 
God’s predestination. The conclusion of the article relating to God’s pro- 
mises is very much in the style of the introductory section to Calvin’s dis- 
quisition upon predestination. Tocomplete the argument, it may be added 
that the language employed in the Thirty-nine Articles, is that which was 
commonly used by Calvinistic Divines at the period when these articles 
were written ; and this comes in aid of the conclusion from the internal 
evidence, which appears to me irresistible. The reader may see this sub- 
ject most admirably treated in a very learned and profound article upon the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s (now of Winchester ) Refutation of Calvinism, which 
appeared in the third Number of a periodical work entitled the North British 
Review, published in 1814, but soon discontinued. ‘The article was com- 
posed by Dr Cook, Professor of Divinity in St Mary’s College of the Uni- 
versity of St Andrew’s, to whom I am happy to acknowledge, that-I have 
been indebted for many valuable suggestions, of which I have availed my- 
self in composing the different works that I have «submitted to the 
public. 
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tues of Calvin, the doctrine of predestination, 
it was to be expected that, in an age marked 
by the freedom with which long established 
opinions had been canvassed and rejected, a 
subject so doubtful in itself, and which, even 
in times much less favourable to discussion, had 
been keenly agitated, would give rise to much 
diversity of sentiment. If Calvin boldly assert- 
ed that the conduct and fate of man were de- 
termined by an absolute decree of the Almighty, 
and thus denied all contingency even with re- 
ference to the voluntary actions of moral and 
intelligent beings such as we are, Socinus, fol- 
lowing out his simple system, was led to a very 
opposite conclusion. He taught that man was 
perfectly free, and that he was able without as- 
sistance to attain the character delineated in 
the Sacred Scriptures. This ability, however, 
he might not exert; it was therefore uncer- 
tain, till it was established by fact, whether he 
would improve or abuse his faculties; and Soci- 
nus went so far as to maintain, that it was not 
limiting the divine perfections to assert, that 
what man would actually do could not be fore- 
seen even by God. He thus denied all pre- 
destination, affirming that it was infallibly true, 
that good men would be saved, and wicked 
men punished; but thatOmniscience itself could 
not beforehand determine who.would ultimate- 
ly be found in the one class, and. who in the 
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other ; or, to use the technical language of theo- 
logians, the original Socinian tenet was, ‘ Elec- 
“ tio et reprobatio in genere certa, in individuo 
‘‘ mutabilis. (a) 

This opinion was confined to the party by 
which it was promulgated; and the circumstance 
of its striking, as it apparently did, at the per- 


fections of God, or holding out the gloomy and 


irrational idea that the Almighty, in creating 
the human race, was ignorant of what would 
be the effect or the result of his doing so, per- 
haps increased the odium with which they who 
believed it were regarded. A much deeper 
impression was made upon the minds of the 
Protestant world, an impression which time has 
rather deepened than effaced, by the specula- 
tions of Arminius relating to predestination. 
We have already noticed what he taught re- 
specting the nature and operations of grace ; 
and his views as to these influencing his notions 
of predestination, led him to revive the senti- 
ments of the early Fathers, and, from the theo- 
logical chair in the university of Leyden, to 
illustrate and enforce these sentiments. Laying 
down as a fair inference from the perfection of 
the divine nature, and as a truth confirmed by 
the predictions in Scripture, that the Almighty 

(@) Bishop Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, under the 
17th Article. Dr Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, Vol. 2, p. 17—22. Toul- 


min’s Life of Socinus. Stapferus Institutiones Theologice, Vol. 3, ch. 12, 
sections 95 and 104. 
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in a manner, incomprehensible to us, foresaw 
even the most contingent future events, and 
that this prescience no more influenced their 
contingency than the moral certainty which 
men have with respect to the conduct of those 
with whom they are fully acquainted influences 
that conduct, he calculated that God, foresee- 
ing the faith and good works of some, deter- 
mined from all eternity to give them, upon ac- 
count of Christ, eternal life; and that, foresee- 
ing the unbelief and impenitence of others, he 
determined from all eternity to leave them to 
condemnation. Arminius further taught, that 
grace, which might have been suitably improv- 
ed was, in consequence of the antecedent will 
of God, that all men should be saved, freely im- 
parted to all; and that it was only in consequence 
of this improvement not having been made, 
that, in harmony with his justice as the moral 
governor of the world, the disobedient were to 
be punished. (a) 

Arminius shrunk from the apparently harsh 
and revolting tenet, that the Supreme Being 
would absolutely decree the eternal misery of a 
vast proportion of his creatures brought into 


(@ Arminii Opera, p. 119—121, 283—285,, 389—59I. Stapferi Insti- 
tutiones Theologice, Vol. 4, ch. 17, sections 14, 15, 18, 19. Whitby on 
the Five Points, Discourse 1, ch. 3. Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles, 
under 17th article. Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. Vol. 5, p. 78. Hill’s Lec- 
pe in Divinity, Vol. 2, p. 27—33. Brandt’s Hist. of Reformation in 
the Low Countries, Vol. 2, Book 18. 
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existence merely because he had ordained it, 
and dwelt with delight upon a system extending 
the love of God and merits of Christ, or the 
means of salvation, to the whole human race; 
and it cannot be doubted that this pleasing view 
of the divine administration presented by Ar- 
minius, has ultimately recommended the opi- 
nions of that amiable theologian both to the 
understandings and the feelings of multitudes 
by whom they have been embraced.(a) Yet, 
when the subject is carefully investigated, it 
would seem that the great difficulty which the 
system of Arminius was intended to remove is 
really left by it in full force, although it is pre- 
sented to the mind under a different point of 
view. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained re- 
specting the liberty of the will, or what is essen- 
tial to that liberty, it must be admitted that the 
conduct of man is very much determined by 
motives, or, in other words, must be guided by 
the constitution which he has received, and by 
the circumstances in which he is placed; it 
being upon this alone that the prescience of 
future actions is possible. Now as both these 
must be ascribed to God, and as the Almighty, 
as it is conceded, foresaw that under a particu- 
lar constitution fiamed by him, and under cir- 
cumstances which he had arranged, vast num- 


(a) Arminii Opera, p. 351. 
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bers would certainly fall, or so act as to involve 
themselves in sin and misery; and as it is also 
conceded, that the creation of such beings as 
we are wholly depends upon the divine plea- 
sure, the question is immediately suggested, in 
what manner can we reconcile with infinite 
goodness and mercy, that he to whom these at- 
tributes belong should give existence to those 
whose miserable fate he discerned even from 
eternity ? Whatever answer is returned to this, 
will serve as an answer for such as hold the 
other doctrine ; and in truth the point, state it as 


we may, comes to this, that there is something — 


connected with it wholly inexplicable. Now, as 
under both systems it is allowed that there are 
moral and accountable creatures, it would have 
been the truest wisdom to make our stand up- 
on this momentous fact, to press home reli- 
gion as admirably adapted to regulate and amend 
the heart, and at once to acknowledge that, as 
to the metaphysical inquiry involved in the 
subject, how our present moral condition can 
be reconciled with the decree of God, or with 
his creating us at all, it leads us to conclusions 
which, in the present state of our faculties, do 
not appear in harmony with the perfections of 
our Creator, although we may rest satisfied that 
‘this is wholly owing to the darkness of our un- 
derstandings, or to the limited sphere of our 
experience as to the designs of Omnipotence. 
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We should thus escape from charging upon the 
adherents of either system inferences and tenets 
which all disavow, but which are in part inse- 
parable from every opinion that can be formed 
upon this mysterious and perplexing topic. (a) 
Leaving, however, this speculation, it must be 
granted that the Arminian doctrine, in its po- 
pular form, presents the most gratifying repre- 
sentation of the divine government, and is ad- 
mirably calculated to expand our benevolence, 
by exhibiting the whole of our fellow creatures 
as alike the objects of their heavenly Father’s 
tenderness and mercy; and it might have been 
expected, could the humbling and dreadful les- 
sons which ecclesiastical history in all ages has 
taught have been for a moment forgotten, that 
so beneficial a system would have been received 
with gladness, or with indulgence, even by those 
who were convinced that they discerned its fal- 
lacy. The case, however, was not so. No 
sooner had it been announced by Arminius, than 
his colleague, Gomarus, attacked it with all the 
bitterness of rancour; and not resting satisfied 
with argument, considered himself as authorised 
or called upon to have recourse to other means 
for exciting the popular indignation. He suc- 
ceeded in directing against it the vengeance of 


(@) The reader may compare what is here said with what was stated 


in a former part of this work, in reference to Bayle’s remarks upon Ma- 
nicheism. 
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civil power, and, with the aid of his adherents, in 
creating such virulent prejudices against the fol- 
lowers of Arminius, that they were regarded as 
unworthy even of the common offices of humani- 
ty, and were occasionally, as happened to Epis- 
copius, one of the brightest ornaments of the Ar- 
minian Church, in danger of being sacrificed to 
the inveteracy of private bigotry. (a) 

This popular excitement, restrained as it was 
by the magistrates of Holland, who eagerly 
sought to conciliate the contending theologians, 
would probably soon have subsided, had not po- 
litical dissensions tended to prolong it, and led 
the majority of the states, under the influence of 
Maurice the stadtholder, to convene the famous 
Synod of Dort, that it might give a solemn deci- 
sion upon the intricate points which had been 
so keenly agitated. It is difficult to reconcile 
this step with the fundamental principle on 
which the Reformation professedly rests, that 
private judgment is to determine the import of 
Scripture. It is quite conceivable that, to men 
who are agreed in their general tenets, it may 
appear adviseable that the mode in which these 
tenets are to be expressed should be regulated 


(a) Bayle’s Dictionary, Vol. 1. Articles Episcopius and Gomarus, with 
notes, In the oration prefixed to the works of Arminius, an account is 
given of the manner in which he was harassed in consequence of his doc- 
trines, Brandt’s Hist. of the Reformation in the Low Countries, Vol. 2, 
p. 95, and Vol. 4. Preface to the works of Episcopius, p. 3. Edition 
printed at Amsterdam anno 1650. 
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by an ecclesiastical assembly composed of the 
most learned and judicious members of their 
communion ; but when there exists a positive di- 
versity of sentiment, it does not seem in any re- 
spect justifiable that such diversity should be at- 
tempted to be removed by the decision of any. 
convocation. The parties themselves compos- 
ing the synod might indeed dispute, and, if the 
result of this was a conviction in any of them 
that they had been in error, there might be an 
unanimous declaration of their faith ; but it is ap- 
parent that this could have no real weight be- 
yond the walls within which it was framed, or 
beyond those persons who, even previously, would 
have acquiesced in it, and could not supply the 
want of evidence or proof, or lay upon any body of 
Protestants an obligation to renounce, in conse~ 
quence of it, what they were in their consciences 
persuaded to be the true dictate of the word of 
God. The resolution, then, to assemble the Sy- 
nod of Dort, independent altogether of the man-. 
ner in which its deliberations were conducted, 
was a departure from Protestanism, and an ap-. 
proach to the worst part of that system which 
the Reformers had boldly rejected ; for it direct- - 
ly tended to substitute, in the room of free in- 
quiry, which is the birth-right of every rational 
being, that submission to authority which debas- 
es the mind, which ultimately introduces or con- 
firms intellectual bonda ge, and the dismal effects _ 
: | 
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of which, in what relates to religion, ages have 
unhappily exemplified. 

But it is not to be imagined, that upon sub- 
jects which had so much interested the theolo- 
gical world, and had been considered as interwo- 
ven with the purity of the corruption of Chris- 
tianity, there would be found the fairness and 
impartiality which, had the measure itself been 
a proper one, were essential for promoting the 
object which was contemplated; ard this, ac. 
cordingly, was actually the case. Although the 
most eminent Divines of the United States of 
Holland were assisted by deputies from several 
foreign churches, it is plain, from the whole pro- 
ceedings of the Synod, that there was very little 
of the temper which its members should have 
anxiously cherished. The Arminians appeared 
to plead their cause, and they had wisely intrust- 
ed its defence to Episcopius, who faithfully dis- 
charged his duty, and, in a most powerful and 
eloquent discourse, expounded and maintained 
the tenets which he embraced. He demanded 
a conference, that he might more particularly 
and effectually prove that these tenets were 
founded in Scripture ; but as previous to this he 
proposed to refute the opinions of the Calvinists, 
hoping, perhaps, that by exhibiting them even 
in the light in which they themselves regarded 
them, he might turn against them a part of the 
members ‘of the Synod, this was seized upon as 

| K2° 
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a sufficient reason for rejecting the proposal, and 
the Arminians were required, as men labouring 
under the imputation of heresy, to begin Py 
evincing that this was not the case. 

It does not appear that there was any just 
ground for the Arminians refusing to assent to 
what was proposed to them, as they might,in com- 
plying with the demand, certainly have put their 
judges in possession of the full strength of their 
cause ; but it is probable that, from the mode in 
which they were required to act in this way, or 


from manifest, indications of the temper of the 


Synod, they discerned that there was little in- 
tention or inclination fairly to weigh what they 
stated, aud that if they were prevented from 
making an impression upon the minds of the 
people at large by their representation of the 
doctrines which they opposed, they had nothing 
to expect from the judges at whose tribunal they 
pleaded. They determined, from whatever mo- 
tive, to refuse being shackled in making their de- 
fence, or to submit to the injunctions of the Sy- 
nod, and they were indignant] ly banished from it. 
Their writings were ion examined, but, as might 
have been anticipated from the feelings display- 
ed towards the authors, with none of that can- 
dour requisite for appreciating their, merit, and 
the power of the reasoning which they contain- 
ed; the Arminian tenets were explicitly con- 
demned ; the ‘campo of Calvinism, in as, far as 
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triumph could in this way be procured, Was 


openly proclaimed; the Arminians were formal. 


ly excommunicated, their religious assemblies 


were suppressed, and their ministers silenced: or 


driven into exile. 


The immediate consequence of all this was’ 


dreadful to those against whom it was directed. 
They were held forth as the enemies not merely 
of religion but of the state, they were deprived 


of every civil and ecclesiastical employment,’ 


and when they shewed unwillingness to ac- 
quiesce in the edict which took away from them 
the public exercise of divine worship, they ex- 
perienced additional sufferings, being senteticed 
to imprisonment, to ruinous exactions, to exile, 
and to every mark of ignominy which could have 


been stamped upon the most worthless of man) 


kind. It is melancholy to think that such atro- 
cities should have disgraced the cause of the Re- 
formation, to the spirit of which they were so 
decidedly opposite, or that it could for a: moment 
be imagined that the cruelty of oppression could 


give strength to any religious system, professing 
to rest solely upon the conviction of the under- 


standing, and the clear revelation of the word 
of God. (a) 


(a) Vita Episcopii in Prefatione ad Christianum Lectorem, prefixed to, 
his works, p. 4. Episcopii Opera, Part 2. p. 192—197. Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary, under article Episcopius. Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. Vol. 4. p. 498, 
and Vol. 5. p:13—17. Du Pin’s Ecc: Hist. Vol. 4, p: 244, 245. Jab: 
lonski Iustitutiones, Vol. 2, pi 312—517, with references to aiithdis wha 
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We shall afterwards have occasion to shew 
how far the prevalency. of the opinions which 
Arminius held with respect to predestination 
was ultimately affected by the unwarrantable . 
transactions of this celebrated Synod ; but it is 
previously requisite, in order to exhibit a full 
view of the agitation produced by. the subject 
now under consideration, to turn to the Church 
of Rome, and to givea short account of that di- 
versity of sentiment, with regard to it, which ex- 
isted amongst those who founded their prefer- 
ence of that Church very much on the ground 
that, through the infallibility of the Pope, and 
the unity of faith which resulted from it, they 
were secured against those religious dissensions 
that were conceived to afford the most palpable 
and decisive evidence.of the folly and the dan. 
ger of what they stigmatised as the Patentigy 
reformation. 

Tt might have been expected, could solemn 
profession have sufficiently guarded against the 
lave of intricate discussion, and antipathy tothose 
who were detested as the enemies of truth, that 
among the sincere adherents of the Popish Church 
there would have been no dispute about predes- 
tination. Augustine, as has been already stat. 
ed, had clearly expounded his sentiments re- 
specting it, and his memory was cherished with 


have written fully upon this subject. Turretini Compendium, p. 214—216. 
Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, Vol. 5,p. 195, 194. 
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a reverence and devotion which led to the avowal 
of perfect acquiescence in what he taught. 
Amongst the schoolmen, indeed, his authority, 
however nominally venerated, had not uniform- 
ly determined their belief; but the great body of 
the Church esteemed him as one of its brightest 
ornaments, and certainly believed that nothing 
which proceeded from himcould be contaminated 
with the error or the guilt of heresy. It so hap- 


pened, however, that the majority of the Refor- 3 


mers embraced his opinions as to predestination ; 
for although, for particular reasons, the utmost 
solicitude was displayed to prove that there was 
a distinction, that distinction is altogether no- 
minal, the creed of Augustine and of Calvin 
being upon this point, in every thing essential, 
precisely the same. (a) ; 3 

The indignation with which the Reformation 
was regarded, induced those by whom that indig- 
nation was cherished to condemn whatever the 
Reformers approved ; and although the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg did not enter into a minute 
detail of the doctrine of predestination, yet the 
Fathers of the Council of Trent, gathering the 
general opinions of the Protestant leaders from 
their private writings, resolved to frame a decree 
by which the faith of the Catholic world should 
upon so momentous a subject be for ever deter- 


(a) Bayle’s Dictionary, Vol. 1. under le Augustine, note E. Cal- 
yin’s Institutes as before quoted. 
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mined. The proposition announced. for con- 
demnation.was the absolute nature of election, 
or that the cause of predestination was in God 
and notin man. When, however, this was pub- 
licly read, many of the most eminent divines of 
the Council strenuously and consistently main- 
tained that it was perfectly orthodox; that it had 
been the doctrine of many most distinguished 
theologians ; that it had been laid down by Au- 
gustine, supported by Thomas Aquinas, and even 
by his opponent Joannes Scotus ; and that it was 
in harmony with the explicit declarations of 
Scripture, and with just views of the majesty 
and sovereignty of the Supreme Being. These 
positions were opposed by other Prelates who 
defended their own notions with much. zeal and 
ingenuity, dwelling upon the inconsistency of 
this arbitrary and apparently cruel mode of ad- 
ministration, with the perfections of the Deity 
so conspicuously displayed in all his works, with 
the tenderness of mercy implied in the Gospel 
scheme of salvation, and, with the precepts, and 
exhortations which he has. addressed to. his ra- 
tional creatures, Eager, notwithstanding these 
general maxims, to avoid placing themselves,in 
direct opposition to Augustine, they ,endeavour- 
ed to reconcile with his sentiments what. they 
inculcated, by admitting that election was not to 
be ascribed to the works of men, because having 


| been from eternity it was anterior to these works, 
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but that, nevertheless, the goodness of God led 
him to-wish that all should be saved, and for 
that. purpose to furnish all with sufficient means 
of salvation.’ They farther taught, that ‘having 
foreseen in what manner these would be used, 
God had predestinated the good to happiness, 
and the wicked to misery; thus, in fact, to avoid 
the imputation of heresy, holding contradictory 
tenets. This mode of arguing, however, did not 
prove satisfactory to all to whom it was addres- 
sed. Oneof the Prelates attached to conditional 
election endeavoured in a different way te evade 
the passages of Scripture which those of a con- 
trary opinion had urged, and, as he vainly ima- 
gined, to reconcile the conflicting doctrines. He 
taught that God from all eternity had) out of his 
infinite goodness, chosen a small number whom 
he absolutely determined to save, and to whom, 
in order to-effect this, he communicated irresisti- 
ble grace ; that with respect to the rest of man- 
kind; he wished them also to be saved, and gave 
them, aid which, if properly improved, would se- 
cure their salvation, but which, from being mis« 
applied, might fail in accomplishing the purpose 
for which it was intended ; and that accordingly 
numbers, though not amongst the elect, would, 


by co-operating with grace, obtain everlasting 


happiness. The final glory of the elect this 
theologian thus made to depend wholly upon the 
will. of,God, and to these he applied those parts 
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of Scripture which teach'the absolute sovereign- 
ty of God; the glory of the other he connected 
with their own improvement of the situation in 
which:they were placed, and of the means of 
advancement in holiness which they enjoyed. 
He farther took occasion to assert, that the 
opinion of Augustine was unknown in the 
Church previous to the days of that Father, and 
that he frequently himself departed from it. In 
support of this, he quoted the remark of a writer 
who lived soon after Augustine, and who ap- 
plied to the Bishop the observation of Solomon, 
that in the multitude of words there wanteth not 
sin, but that he who restraineth his lips is wise. 
It is almost unnecessary to observe, that the 
doctrine now stated arose entirely out of the 
wish to conciliate, and that, like many other 
opinions haying the same end in view, it is liable 
to the objections of all the systems, and has the 
advantage of none of them. a 
_The Council was much ag atl with these 
disputes; and although it ultimately decided 
against absolute election, by pronouncing an 
anathema against those who believed that since 
the fall the freedom of the will was destroyed, 


_that our own will does not prepare us for grace, 


and cannot resist it, and that the predestinated 
alone obtain grace, yet it was perfectly appar- 
ent, from the difference of sentiment that pre-_ 


vailed, from the opinion of the most profound 
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theologians being in opposition to what was de- 
clared, and from the admission that Augustine 
taught unconditional election, that, instead of 
composing the minds of men, the decree of the 
Fathers would rather tend to excite new discus- 
sions, and would not be considered as furnishing 
authority by which any peculiar theory of pre- 
destination might be confidently supported. (a) 
This proved to be actually the case ; for almost 
immediately after the dissolution of the Council, 
contests upon the nature of predestination were 
commenced; disputes which long interrupted 
the peace of the Church gave unspeakable un- 
easiness to the Pontiffs, who, infallible as they 
claimed to be, shrunk from giving decisions, and 
often varied in the decisions which were reluc- 
tantly pronounced by them; and, in fact, the 
subject has never been so determined as to unite 
the adherents of Popery. It is sufficient, under 
this branch of the discussion, to refer to what has 
been already said as to the disputes respecting 
grace by the members of the Catholic Church, 


because in these disputes predestination was. 


comprehended, Molina being led to rest election 
upon prescience, which he endeavoured to ex- 
plain by attributing to the Almighty a kind of 
knowledge to which he gave the appellation of 


(a) Father Paul’s Hist. of Council of Trent, Courayer’s Translation, 
Vol. 1, p. 351—336, and 555—357, with the notes of the Translator to 
these pages. Du Pin’s Ecc. Hist, of the 16th century, Vol. 2, p. 4549. 
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scientia media, and the Jansenists and Jesuits 
dividing upon absolute and conditional predes-> 
tination, as they did upon ‘the nature of the as-' 
sistance which is given to man. (a) 

I conclude this part of the subject, by short- 
ly detailing the state of opinion with respect to: 
it in the Protestant Church’ since the Synod of 
Dort. 

Although the Arminians in Holland suffered 
in consequence of the decision of that Synod, and 
the open profession of their tenets was’ prohibi- 
ted, these tenets rapidly gained ground, were em-: 
braced by members of different religious com- 
munities, and are at present widely disseminated 
amongst foreign Protestants. (b) 

In England, political events conspired to’ re- 
commend Arminianism, and to induce the go- 
vernment to look with suspicion, and at length 
with enmity, upon Calvinism. The Puritans 
who were attached to the Calvinistic doctrine, 
although at first they only sought a reformation 
in some parts of the ritual sanctioned by the 
Church, were gradually and naturally alienated. 
from a government which resisted their claims, ’ 
and too often visited them with the most iniqui-- 
tous persecution; theit principles became ob- 

(a) Preface to thé works of Episcopius. In consequence of the wide — 
dissemination of Arminianism after the Synod of Dort, it was said, “ Syno- 
“ dum quidem Dordracenum Remonstiantes - Bue ag sed Remon- 


“ ‘strantes de Synodo scriptis suis ttiathphasse. AN 
(+) Hill’s Lectures on mi V'l. 3; ssi 50255, wide 1, 202. 
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noxious to those who were zealously devoted to fae 
the Court, and the celebrated Archbishop Laud, —\—~ 
in his antipathy to them, gave his countenance 
to the tenets of Arminius, which the Puritans 
reprobated as inconsistent with the scheme of 
Gospel truth. It hence took place, that during 
_ the civil dissensions which soon agitated Britain, 
the enemies of the Crown held the doctrine of 
absolute predestination, and its supporters that 
of conditional election. When the civil wars 
terminated in the destruction of the monarchy, 
and of the Episcopal polity which had distin- 
guished the Church of England, all who venera- 
ted the throne and the hierarchy associated with 
attachment to these the principles which had 
been patronised by Laud, and confounded the 
tenets of Calvin with insurrection and rebellion. 
Upon the restoration of Charles the Second, the 
Calvinists were, as might have been expected 
from the accidental circumstances that have been 
detailed, viewed with abhorrence ; from that 
period there has been amongst the English cler- 
gy a decided predilection for Arminianism ; and 
this has been carried so far that a great propor- 
tion of them strenuously contend, that what is 
unquestionably now, and has long been the pre- 
vailing conviction in the Church, was so, even 
when the articles of that Church were framed.(a) 


(a), Rapin and Hume, under, Hist, of James, the Commonwealth, and 
Charles I. Cook’s Hist. of the Church of Scotland. Review of Bishop 
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There has, however, of late arisen, or at least 
there has become more apparent, a party in the 
English Church who adhere to what was former- 
ly considered as the original import of the arti- 
cles, and wlio are therefore partial to the Cal- 
vinistic scheme of predestination ; but even this 
party do not conceive it necessary to make that 
scheme an essential part of Christian faith, and 
would not, on account of a bias in favour of 
conditional election, regard the individual who 
had it as unsound, if he agreed with them in his 
notions of justification, and of the need of divine 
grace to enlighten and direct the believers in the 
Gospel. 

In Scotland it has never been surmised that 
the Confession of Faith does not explicitly avow 
the opinions of Calvin as to predestination, al- 
though there be much caution in the Chapter 
devoted to this subject, fully more indeed than 
in the seventeenth article of the Church of Eng- 
land. Ofthe Scottish clergy, there can be little 
doubt that a very considerable number receive 
the original doctrine of the Church, and are, 
both upon religious and philosophical grounds, 
attached to principles which assuredly lead to 
that view of election implying the absolute so- 
vereignty of the Deity ; but a great part of those 
who thus think, join fully in the wisdom of that 


Tomline’s Refutation of Calvinism in North ia Review. | Hill’s hae 
tures in Divinity, Vol. 3, p. 197. ‘ 
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forbearance which the Confession recommends 
to be practised, in treating as a matter of common 
discussion in their ministerial instructions a sub- 
ject so far raised above human comprehension, 
and erroneous ideas of which may exert the most 
unhappy effect upon the moral condition and 
the happiness of those by whom they have been 
adopted. Hence itis not often that, in the pub- 
lic addresses of the ministers in the Scottish es- 
tablishment, attention is drawn particularly to 
the nature of the divine decrees, but the practi- 
cal tendency of religion is chiefly exhibited, 
with the absolute necessity of resting upon the 
merits and the intercession of Christ as the 
foundation of our acceptance with Ged. 
Amongst those dissenters from the Establish~- 
ment who cherish the spirit that existed at the 
era of the Solemn League and Covenant, or that 
by which it was immediately succeeded, there 
may still be a greater incliation than amongst 
the established clergy, to dwell upon predestina- 
tien as an essential article of faith, with respect 
to which peculiar sentiments should be invaria- 
bly entertained; but certainly the tendency of 
the present day is to depart from this; and, ac- 
cordingly, amongst the great body of the laity, 
not much attention is devoted to this mysterious 
point, and any attempt made to insist upon it 
would, instead of kindling the zeal which once 
subsisted, be esteemed as unprofitable, and as 
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affording evidence of want of prudence and just 
sentiments as to the best mode of enforcing the 
creat truths of the Gospel. 

It ought not, however, here to be omitted, 
that the state of opinion with regard to predes- 
tination, amongst those who view it as an inter- 
esting subject of philosophical investigation, has 
been much influenced by certain general maxims 
of philosophy which have by some eminent men 
been strenuously, and with great ingenuity and 
force of argument, inculcated. Leibnitz, in his 
memorable book entitled, *‘ Essais de Theodi- 
cee,” endeavoured to remove the difficulties con- 
nected with the origin of evil, by representing 
the whole system of the universe as one great 
work destined by its Creator to produce the 
highest possible degree of virtue and happiness, 
and he looked upon every event that takes place 
as ordained and arranged for accomplishing the: 
stupendous design of the Almighty. Hence he 
attacked what has been called liberty of indiffer- 
ence, that is, the power of acting either in con- 
formity with motives or against them, which lies. 
at the bottom of the Arminian scheme, and de- 
fended what has since been called philosophical 
necessity, a doctrine which places liberty in the: 
will or inclination of the agent, but which as- 
sumes that this will is determined by the motives 
which occur to influence its decisions. Nothing, 
according to this theory, cam happen without 
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the appointment of the Deity; and, according- 
ly, it. has been applied, particularly by many fo- 
reign divines, to support the Calvinistic systems 
of predestination, which rests upon nearly the 
same grounds. (a) 

Similar philosophical speculations have in mo- 
dern times given a new direction to the opinions 
of many of the Unitarians as to predestination. 
Dr Priestley was led keenly to support the doc- 
trine of philosophical necessity, and thus, deny- 
ing all contingency in human actions, to hold 
that every thing must have been known to the 
Deity, as resulting from the arrangements which 
he had made. Hence the misery produced 
by sin, and the melancholy fact that num- 
bers are involved in that misery, were referred 
by him to the Deity, being necessary parts of 
that constitution which he had in wisdom and 
mercy framed. (b) But although brought 
apparently in immediate contact with Calvinism, 
no writer has expressed more strongly than 
Priestley his abhorrence of that part of it which 
relates to the decrees of God, and he escapes 
the charge of inconsistency, which at first 


(a) Mosheim’s Eccl, Hist. Vol. 5, note to p. 23, by the translator, where 
the influence of philosophical opinions upon sentiments of predestination is 
clearly pointed out. Jablonski Institutions, Vol. 3. p. 338—342, in the 
note to which, passage are references to various authors who have treated 
on the subject. Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, Vol. 3, p. 206, 208. He 
gives a very interesting summary of the history of Calvinism, 

(4) Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, Vol. 3, p. 48. 
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seems to attach to him, by a distinction which 
he makes an essential branch of his system, and 
which he does not for a moment seem to doubt 
has the authority of revelation. The Calvinists 
receiving the commonly received notions respect- 
ing the eternity of future punishments, teach 
that the dismal consequences of sin will remain 
for ever to those who have not been included 
amongst the number of the elect, and thus pre- 
sent the heart-rending spectacle of endless wretch- 
edness, diffused to an awful extent, throughout 
the creation of a Being whom they venerate as 
possessed of all excellence, and who has declared 
in his own word that he willeth not that even one 
sinner should perish, but that all should comeunto 
him and live. Dr Priestley assumes, that the 
plan of Providence which we behold is the best 
that could possibly have been adopted, contend- 
ing that all the suffering and punishment con- 
nected with sin are designed, and are calculated 
ultimately to produce the utmost virtue and hap- 
piness, and that a time will come when all ves- 
tige of sin having been effaced, every intelligent 
being that has ever lived shall be admitted to 
the full enjoyment of unfading bliss. It is not 
necessary here to point out the difficulties which 
attend this theory, and the impossibility even 
upon it of fully accounting for the introduction 
of moral evil; but it must be allowed that it 


makes such a distinction between the tenets of 
% 
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Priestley and those of Calvin, as to vindicate the 
former from the charge of inconsistency, when, 
having advanced so far with the latter, he repro- 
bates the conclusion to which Calvin was con- 
ducted. How far this doctrine of philosophical 
necessity has become that of the Unitarians as 
a body, I have not the means of ascertaining. 
But although Priestley and his adherents 
adopted it, and although it was adopted by se- 
veral enlightened men in England who were at. 
tached to Calvinism, it is certain that the most 
eminent and popular philosophers of that coun- 
try were partial to those principles of liberty upon 
which the scheme of Arminius rests, and this, 
no doubt, partly accounts for the prevalence of 
Arminianism, at least amongst the clerical mem- 
bers of the Episcopalian establishment. Clarke 
distinguished himself by his defence of the li- 
berty of the will comprehending the liberty of 
indifference, no less than by the ingenuity which 
he displayed upon other subjects of metaphysi- 
cal investigation, and even entered into a contro 
versy with Leibnitz upon the notions which that 
eminent man advanced. Newton, Barrow, and 
Locke, held the same opinions as Clarke. ‘These 
opinions have been supported by many able 
writers in more modern times; and they have 
also been defended and illustrated by Dr Reid, 
a Scotish philosopher, whose memory must be 
revered by every one who has prosecuted the 
L2 
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study of the. human mind ; and by Beattie, who, 
though connected as a. member of the universi- 
ty of Aberdeen with, the Presbyterian Chureb, 
was partial to Episcopacy, and whose works 
were widely circulated, and most favourably re- 
ceived amongst the zealous defenders. of that 
form of ecclesiastical polity. (a) 

Having now given a very general view of the 
origin and progress of those opinions which 
have been entertained, respecting the moral na- 
ture, the liberty, and the final destination of 
man, I cannot quit the subject without sub- 
joining a few observations, naturally arising 
from it, and which will present, in a short sum- 
mary, the reflections that different parts. of it 
could scarcely, fail to suggest, 

It is then apparent, that, the various topics 
connected with grace and predestination, which 
have so much agitated, and unfortunately so 
much divided, the Christian world, were little 
attended to in the earliest ages of. the Church ; 
that they arose out, of, incidental circumstances 
and, discussions, and that, they gradually became 


(a) Mr Stewart, in the second Part c of his General View of Moral Science 
prefixed to the Supplement to the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica, has ar gued 
bie keenly against Philosophical mer veaity) and has even insinuated that 
seems to do, to de opinion as to the liberty of will which rejects what i is 
called liberty of indifference, he has, not with ie usual c candour, approach 
ed very nearly to the practice of those who seek to ‘overwhelm their anta- 
gonists rather by odious inpataien, than by sound lita 
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more intricate, as they excited new zeal, and 
called forth the exertions of new writers ; 3 that 
till the age of Augustine, it does not appear that 
any peculiar system of grace and predestination 
was identified with the confession of faith judg. 
ed essential for admission to the Church and 
that men, thinking very differently upon these 
points, were comprehended amongst those re. 
ceived into Christian communion. What was 
the case then, it is desirable should be the case 
now. ‘There is certainly no occasion for multi- 
plying articles of faith; and it seems wholly 
unwarrantable, that any opinions which were not 
viewed by the Apostolical and Primitive Church, 
as inseparably connected with the purity of re- 
ligion, should, by men so far removed from it, 
be converted into a test by which the genuine 
attachment of professing Christians to Gospel 
truth is to be determined. In short, it is to be 
lamented, that these subjects should not have 
continued, as they so long did, to be subjects of 
doubt, with regard to which, every man, with- 
out having his estimation as a religious person 
_at all affected, might hold any opinion. It is 
not too late to come back to the place from 
which mankind should never have departed, and 
carefully to separate from the short and clear in- 
timations of Scripture what, in the progress of 
ages, has been superinduced upon them, and 
what may easily be traced to a human origin, to 
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the passions or the prejudices of those who were 
engaged in controversy, and not to the pure 
love of divine truth. 

There is nothing, perhaps, more instructing, 
however painful and fatiguing it is to learn the 
lesson, than to examine the voluminous and ab- 
stract theological systems which have been com- 
posed, abounding as they do with numberless 
and unspeakably minute distinctions, all of which 
have been successively identified with religion, 
and then to contrast them with the general and 
sublime discoveries or allusions to be found in 
the word of God, We thus see how much the 
presumption and the dogmatism of human wis- 
dom subdues even the most serious and the best 
of men ; how necessary it is to be constantly on 
our guard against this fascinating source of er- 
ror; and of how infinitely little moment as to 
religion is the authority which, upon other sub- 
jects, it would be unreasonable not to regard 
with respect and deference. 

‘These observations apply in the strongest 
manner to the subjects which, under this Chap. 
ter, have been considered; for we have seen the 
wisest devoting to them, ever since the dawn of 
philosophy and the commencement of theologi- 
cal discussion, all their powers; bringing to the 
investigation of them the finest genius and the 
most profound knowledge; and yet totally un- 
able to discover any principles which are uni. 
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versally regarded as satisfactorily deciding the 
questions to which they have been applied. Is 
not this sufficient to convince any reasonable 
inquirer, that the subjects thus left in uncer- 
tainty are really raised above human compre- 
hension; that we want in this imperfect state 
some of the elements essential for deciding 
them; that to continue to investigate them is to 
persist in the most hopeless, and, it may be tru- 
ly said, the most presumptuous labour; and, 
above all, that to include them amongst those 
truths which are held to constitute purity of 
faith in this world, and to be requisite for our 
salvation in the next, is to make Christianity not 
what it is announced to be, and what it so emi- 
nently is, the light of the world, but the cause 
of the most impenetrable darkness, whilst it 
condemns us for not walking in a road which it 
is impossible for us to discover. 

It is surely deeply to be regretted, that so 
much talent, and diligence, and zeal have, in the 
way that has been mentioned, been turned aside 
from the most important of all objects, illustrat- 
ing the practical tendency of Christianity, 
its adaptation to the situation of man,—its fit- 
ness to increase the comforts and to alleviate the 
trials of life-—-to arm us against death, and to 
fit us for immortality. Had this been the chief 
end contemplated by Christians, it is almost im- 
impossible to doubt that the happiest effects 
would have resulted from it; the religion of 


a 
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Christ would long since have been exhibited in 
its genuine and beautiful simplicity ; and those 
notions which have contributed so much to alien- 
ate from it the reverence and the affection of 
mankind, and which have so woefully counter- 
acted its influence even over those who have em- 
braced it, would have been seen in their true 
light, as the inventions of human wisdom, not as 
the dictates of heaven. In one word, we should 
have possessed Christianity, as we all trust that 
it shall one day be possessed, purified from the 
vain or corrupt speculations which have conta- 
minated it, and fixing the undivided attention of 
its disciples upon what is graciously adapted to 
make us wiser, and happier, and better. 

One evil, which must have filled with deep re- 
gret every sincere friend of religion, would thus 
also have been infallibly prevented,—that acri- 
mony of expression and that bitterness of spirit 
which give such a decided character to theolo- 
gical controversy, and which have fixed a stain 
upon many illustrious individuals whose gene- 
ral character is entitled to respect or veneration. 
Who can read tlie works of Jerome, of Ruffinus, 
and other learned men of that age, in which 
they denounce with contemptuous: and savage’ 
fury all who differ from them, delight to draw in- 
to view their failings, to misrepresent their mo- 
tives, and'to cast their virtues into the shade, and 
in which they do not scruple to use terms’ of re. 
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proach from which decency should Have led 
them to refrain, without deploring that such un- 
hallowed means should have been resorted to in 
the service of a religion breathing kindness and 
benevolence, and without being disposed to yield 
to the suggestion, that it was regarded more as 
the ground-work of a personal struggle than as a 
system which should mouldthe dispositions and re- 
gulate the conduct. Norhas thetheologicum odium, 
the inveteracy of religious dissension, been limited 
to one period; it may be traced wherever such 
discussion has taken place; and it has induced 
those who witnessed its power, to seek for wis- 
dom any where rather than by following guides 
too much exasperated calmly to reflect or justly 
to’ appreciate’either the sentiments or the virtues 
of those with whom they contended. 

“One reflexion more, naturally arises out of 
this part of the subject. It cannot be denied 
that, in conducting the various disputes relating 
to the decrees of God, and the mysterious topics 
connected with them, there were often displayed a 

-vigourof intellect, an acutenessof penetration, and 
a perseverance of research, which, had they been 
properly directed to other subjects, might have 
been followed bythe most desirable consequen- 
ces,—might have enlarged the field of science, 
and added, by the improvement of experimental 
philosophy, to the comfort and the prosperity of 
mankind. Yet having been turned into an un- 
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productive channel, they have proved wholly 
useless, and have only left a memorial sufficient 
to excite regret that they should thus have been_ 
employed. If this has taken place, even in the 
case of reyealed religion, where there is the best 
of all guides to direct our inquiries, it is much 
to be feared that it has done so at least in an 
equal degree as to other subjects ; and that, even 
with respect to many of the most favourite to- 
pics of modern discussion, it may perhaps be 
true, that we are wasting our intellectual ener- 
gy, where it can never conquer, Upon the phi- 
losophy of antient times, which long engrossed 
the admiration and exercised the powers of the 
learned, we now look back as delusion and ere 
ror; and it may be of importance to the best in- 
terests of mankind to examine more scrupulously 
than we do, whether the error is not varied ra- 
ther than eradicated, and whether we keep close- 
ly to that Baconian mode of induction which, 
confining us to what is suited to our faculties, 
can alone ultimately conduct us to the most use- 
ful and the most splendid discoveries of true phi- 
losophy. | 
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BOOK SECOND. 
SECTION SECOND. 


HISTORY OF OPINIONS RESPECTING MO- 
RALITY, AS ENJOINED BY THE GOSPEL, 
AND AS OBLIGATORY UPON CHRISTIANS. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


Moral duty clearly revealed in the New Testa- 
ment.—Difference of opinion with regard to tt 
not thus prevented.—Causes of this —View of 
the subject to be taken in this Chapter.—Mora- 
lity inculcated by inspired writers.— Deviations 
Srom this.—Sentiments of the Apostolic Fa- 
thers.— Leading Systems of Morality adopted 
in different ages.—I. Seclusion from the World, 
and neglect of relative duties.—Obligation of 
these duties.—Connect man with the World.— 
Anxiety to guard against danger arising from 
this connexion.—Extreme to which this was car- 
ried.—Circumstances which led to t.—Progress 
of Ascetic Principles—Virtual departure from 
them.—Benefits which resulted from Monastic 
Institutions, —II, Quietism or Mysticism.— 
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Originated from the same views as the Ascetic 
Moralty.— Difference between them.—Object 
of Quietism.—Consequences of it.—Causes to 
wich ut may be ascribed.—Supported by Ori- 
gen.—Has always existed.—General View of 
it.—Fenelon.— Law’s Serious Call Tendency 
to Mysticism in the present day.—Danger and 
evil of it.—III. Auster i'y.—Introduction of 
this into the Church.— Led to unnecessary suf- 
Sering in times of persecution.—Case of Ori- 
gen.— Early Heretics —It gained admiration. 
— Tertullian —Monks.—Practices to which it 
led.— Condemned by first Reformers.— Their 
gloominess of deportment.—Causes of it,—Per- 
petuated in England by licentiousness at the 
Restoration.—Scottish Presbyterians adopted 
ut.—Abated.—Evil resulting from it—lV. 
Substitution of ceremonial observances for ac- 
tive virtue—-Importance of ritual institu. 
tions.—-Error to which they led.—-Preva- 
lence of it—Sanctioned by Church of Rome. 
—Crusades.— Multiplication of rites.—Intro- 
duction and worship of Images.—-Many 
rites abolished by Reformers.—New direction 
given to the principle which led to them.—Ex- 
amples of this.—Contest between the Church of 
England and the Puritans.—Sentiments and 
practices of that Church as to this subject— 
Substitution illustrated, pernicious to virtue — 
V. Casuistry.— Morality of the Gospel contain- 
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ed in general precepts—From the application 
of these to particular cases Casuistry origina- 
ted.— Object of it.— Eagerly cultivated by the 
Schoolmen.—Rendered popular from depravi- 
ty of manners.—Cases of Conscience.—Checked 
by Reformation, though Protestants did not at 
once relinquish Casuistry.x—Now much explod- 
ed.— Jesuits. —General view of their Maxims 
and Moral Sentiments.— Their fate.—Remark- 
able intimation of it.—VI. Antinomianism.— 
Some traces of it amongst early Heretics.— 
Revival about the period of the Reformation.— 
Cause of this.—Opposed by Calvin.—Approach 
to it by some Scottish Divines of the 16th cen- 
tury.—Not then prevalent.—Appeared promt- 
nenily during the civil wars.—Led to excesses, 
— Natural limit to its influence. — Inconsistency 
of Antinomians.—Modi ification of their tenets.-- 
Held extensively in Germany.—General Re- 
Jlextons arising from the whole illustration. 


Many of the subjects which have hitherto 
been brought under review, were either raised 
above human comprehension, or are so revealed 
as to render it doubtful even to the most zeal- 
ous enquirers after truth what should be con- 
sidered as the doctrine of Scripture with regard 
to them, thus necessarily furnishing ample room 
for that diversity of sentiment which so many 
various causes conspire to produce. But, with 
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respect to morality, it might have been imagin- 
ed that all who received the New Testament as 
a rule of conduct would be agreed. 

The duty incumbent upon man as a rational, 
an accountable, and an immortal being, is set be- 
fore us with so much clearness, that, in allusion 
to this, the Bible, and particularly the inspired 
records of Christianity, are justly denominated 


, the light of the world ; that duty is not partially 


Difference 
of opinion 
with re- 
gard to it 
not thus 
prevent- 
ed. 


Causes of 
this* 


exhibited, but is delineated as comprehend- 
ing all the relations in which we can be placed ; 
it is founded upon the most obvious and the 
justest principles, while it is combined with a 
delicacy, a tenderness, a purity, and a sublimity 
which can scarcely fail to warm and to capti- 
vate the heart, if it has not, through corrupt 
habits, been steeled against so heavenly an in- 
fluence. 

Yet although this, in words at least, be very 
generally admitted, it is certain that men have 
wandered as much from the path of virtue as 
from the rule of faith ; that they have formed 
very opposite notions of morality, and have 
done so whilst they did not dispute the autho. 
rity of that Saviour who left us his own example 
that we might follow his steps. 

The truth is, that the same causes which ope- 
rated upon the understanding in regard to doc-« 
trine, have operated no less upon our concep- 
tions of Christian morality ; thus illustrating how 
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easy it is to be deluded, and with what perverse 
‘ingenuity men contrive to evade what at first 
view might well appear impossible to be evaded. 
Morality soon came to be blended with specu- 
lative tenets; when these tenets had fixed them- 
selves in the conviction, they naturally led those 
who were convinced, to make every thing, or to 
endeavour to make every thing, correspond with 
them ; and amidst the multiplicity of practical 
conclusions which in this way were deduced, one 


feature only was common to them all, that they 


were conceived to be not merely in perfect 
harmony with the Gospel, but to indicate that 
those who held them were in a remarkable 
degree under its influence and power. I have 
already alluded to the moral discipline of the 
early heretics, originating as much from the 
principles which they adopted previous to their 
conversion to Christianity, as from that religion, 
and thus to be viewed as quite distinct from what 
may be called its professed morality. 

In treating of the morality discovered by re- 
velation, it must be remembered, that the shades 
of opinion with regard to it are almost infinite, 
every man, perhaps, to a certain degree, modi- 
fying his notions of it according to his own pe- 
culiar bias or situation, All, therefore, that can 
be done in this Chapter, is to place before the 
reader those general maxims which have been 
theoretically espoused by great bodies of men, 
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or to represent the sentiments of duty which dif. 
ferent classes of persons into which the Christian 
community have been divided have professed 
and supported, This branch of the subject. is 
distinct from that branch of it forming the last 
part of the present work, and which has for its 
object to determine what effect Christianity has 
actually produced upon the moral state of Ku- 
ropean nations. 

With respect to Scripture itself, it is sufficient 
to observe, that it uniformly represents the great 
- end of revelation to be tie production of a pe- 
culiar character, the restoration, in as far as that 
can be accomplished upon earth, to the piety, 
the. holiness, and the innocence, by which the 
first parents of the human race were distinguish- 
ed when they proceeded from the hand of their 
beneficent Creator; and that, in one word, there 
is an inseparable connexion between sincere be- 
lief in the doctrines of the Gospel, and the mo- 
ral power or eflicacy of these doctrines. This 
being laid: down as incontestible, the nature of 
the character to be produced is delineated, and 
is represented as including in it love to. God and 
love to man, or a regard to what we owe to the 
Supreme Being, to our fellow creatures, and to 
ourselves; the grace of God, or the Gospel, ha- 
ving appeared, ‘ teaching us that, denying un- 
godliness and worldly lust, we should live sober- 
ly, and righteously, and godly in the world,” 
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Deviations from these general yiews may. be 


distributed into two classes; the one involving 
erroneous conceptions of the nature and extent of 
morality, whilst the obligation of it is admitted ; 
the other denying or relaxing the connexion be- 


tween the doctrinal and practical parts of relie 


gion. 

The Apostolic Fathers, although in estimating 
particular duties they occasiqnally erred, did not 
depart from the fundamental maxims which they 
had heard inculcated by the first. ministers of 
Christ. Clement, in his epistle to the Corin- 
thians, after speaking of the doctrine of the re- 
surrection, says.—‘‘ Having therefore this hope, 
Jet us hold fast to him who. is faithful in all 
* his promises; let us come to him with holi- 
‘ ness of heart, lifting up chaste and undefiled 
‘** hands unto him, loving our gracious and mer- 
‘© ciful Father, who has made us. to partake of 
his election. Let us put on concord ; being 
** humble, temperate, free from all whispering 
«¢ and detraction, and justified by our actions, 
«* not our words. Rashness, and arrogance, and 
« confidence belong to them who are accursed 
‘* of God, but equity, and humility, and mild- 
** ness, to such as are blessed of him. We 
<¢ must: fix our minds by faith towards God, 
«* and seek those things that are pleasing and 
‘acceptable to him. We must act conform- 
‘* ably to his holy will, and follow the way of 
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“ truth, casting off from us all unrighteousness 


“and iniquity, together with all covetousness, 
“ strife, evil manners, deceit, whispering, detrac- 
“tions, all hatred of God, pride and boasting, 
“vain glory, and ambition; for they that do 


‘« these things are odious to God ; and not only 


“‘ they that do them, but also all such as approve 
«of those who do them.” (a) 

Polycarp thus writes to the Philippians.—* Let 
“us, therefore, without ceasing, hold stedfastly 
« to him who is our hope, and the earnest of our 
“ righteousness, even Jesus Christ. Stand in 


“« these things, and follow the example of the 
‘¢ Lord, being firm and immutable in the faith, 
‘¢ lovers of the brotherhood, lovers of one ano- 


« ther, companions together in the truth, being 
«‘ kind and gentle towards one another, despising 
none. When it is in your power to do good, 


‘ defer it not.” (b) 


‘Ignatius, in his epistle to the Ephesians, de- 
clares,—* The beginning i is faith, the end charity ; 


‘ and these two joined together are of God. But 


« all other things which concern a holy life are the 
“ consequences of these. No man professing a 


““ true faith sinneth ; neither does he who has cha- 
“rity hate any. The tree is made manifest by 
“ its fruit : so they who profess themselves to be 


(a) Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians, Wake’s translation, sections 
27, 2, 30, 35. 
(0) ‘Polycarp” 3 Epistle to the Philippians, sections 8 oa 10. 
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«Christians are known by what they do. For 


“¢ Christianity is not the work of an outward pro- 


“ fession, but shews itself in the power of faith, if 
‘a man be found faithful unto the end.” (a): 
In the ancient book, entitled the Shepherd of 
Hermes, the author thus writes.“ Keep thyself 
“ from evil, and do it not; but abstain not from 
“good. I said, What evil things are they from 
«¢ which I must abstain 2? Hearken, said he; from 
“ adultery, from drunkenness, from riots, from 
“ excess of eating, from daintiness and dishonesty, 
* from pride, from fraud, from lying, from de- 


“traction, from remembrance of injuries, and 


“ from evil speaking ; for these are the works of 


“iniquity, from which the servant of God must: 


“abstain. He that cannot keep himself from 
“ these things cannot live unto God. Again,— 
“ Hear, said he, what the virtue of those good 
«works is; which thou must do that thou may- 
“est be saved. The first of all is faith, the fear 
“of the Lord, charity, concord, equity, truth, 
“patience, chastity. Hear next what. follow 
“ these ; to minister to the widows, not to despise 
“ the fatherless and the poor, to redeem the serv- 
«ants of God from necessity, to be hospitable, 
“‘ not to be contentious, but to be quiet, to be 
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« humble above all men,’ to reverence the aged, ._ 


“ to labour to be righteous, to respect the bro- 


(a) Ignatius Epistle to Ephesians, section 14. 
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“ therhood, to bear affronts, to be long-suffering, 
“ not to cast away those that have fallen from 
“the faith, but to convert them, and to make 
« them be of good cheer, to admonish sinners, not. 
“ to/oppress those that. are our debtors, and all 
“ other things of a like kind. Do these things 
“seem to thee to be good or not ?,, And I said, 
«¢ What can be better than these words? | Live, 
‘“* then, said he,, in these commandments, and do 
“ notidepart from them; for if thou shalt keep. 
“all these commandments, thou shalt live unto 
‘“ God.;And all those that keep these command- 
‘¢ ments shall live unto God.” (a), 

\oIt.is apparent, from these quotations, that the’ 
immediate successors.of the Apostles were deeply. 
impressed with the necessity of pure moral con- 
duct\as the evidence of faith; and that, generally 
speaking, they had not formed inaccurate concep- 
tions of the graces'of the divine life, or of that: 
virtue which is prescribed equally by the law of 
nature and the authoritative precepts of revela- 
tion. But although there can be little doubt that 
many continued to hold the same opinions, erro- 
neous conceptions soon were introduced, and were 
unhappily blended with the morality of the Gos-. 
pel, in some cases even supplanting it altogether. 
The most. important of these conceptions, by 
which I mean those that most extensively affect- 


(a) Shepherd of Hermes. Eighth Command, entitled, “ That we 
“* must flee from evil, and do good.” 
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ed the speculative notions of duty, it will be all 
that is requisite in the present work shortly to 
trace; and they will be found to militate against 
either the one or the other of what was stated 
as the two requisites in just notions of the duty 
of man. The following will comprehend what it. 
is judged necessary to place before the reader 
upon this interesting subject.—I. Seclusion from 
the world. II. Quietism, resting duty in con- 
templation and abstraction. III. Superstitious 
rigour and self-denial. IV. Substitution of ex- 
ternal or ceremonial observances for active virtue. 
V. Casuistry. VI. Antinomianism, or ‘view of 
moral duty etna A erroneous notions eg see 
tification. 


I. Seclusion from the world, or neglect es re- 
lative duties. 

There can be nothing more obvious to any one 
who calmly examines the nature and the moral 
constitution of man, ‘than that he is intend: 
ed by his Creator to live in society ‘with ‘his 
fellow-creatures. He depends in infancy up- 
on the kindness and the assistance of others ; 
he early displays affection to those by whom he is 
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surrounded; he is framed to communicate ‘to | 


them his wants and his sentiments; he is natur- 
ally deeply interested in the happiness of his spe- 
cies ; and the joint efforts of human beings are 
essential, not only for producing the highest de- 
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gree of intellectual vigour, but even for raising 
the greatest possible quantity of the necessaries 


" and comforts of life, Accordingly, as has been 


remarked, it was one great object of the Founder 
of Christianity, and of those whom he authorized 
and enabled to instruct the world, to qualify men 
for fulfilling this object of their being, by strenu- 
ously inculcating.the necessity of the strictest 
regard to the social virtues, 

But as every thing reminds us of the state of 


ed, that, by not being slothful in the business of 
life, we,were exposed to the danger of neglecting 
what relates to God and to eternity, and of being 
so much engrossed with temporal pursuits as to fix 
upon these undivided attention. In all ages, ac- 
cordingly, it has been judged requisite to guard 
against this; but in the eastern parts of the world, 
the exertion necessary for doing so, whilst we 
continued engaged in these pursuits; was viewed 
with apprehension or dismay ; and many were 
brought to believe that the only way of escaping 
the fascinations and ensnaring pleasures of the 
world was to be absolutely ‘secluded from it. In 
this they were confirmed by opinions respecting the 
corrupting influence of the material frame, which 
were disseminated and supported even by the 
wisdom of philosophy ; and in process of time it 
came to be regarded by many as the most sublime 
virtue to withdraw, entirely. from active occupa. 
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tion; to choose for their residence places of the 
gloomiest solitude ; to shun all the endearing rela- 


tions of life ; to consider even marriage as hazard-. 


ous or criminal ; to mortify the bodily appetites ; 
and, amidst the most uninterrupted abstinence, 


to meditate continually upon the Supreme Being ;, 


to endeavour to rise superior to whatever could 
for a moment withdraw contemplation from him, 
and completely to break those bonds of union with 
their fellow-creatures, which, under the influence 
of this strange delusion, they forgot were framed 
by him, and could not be disregarded, without, 
in fact, fixing an imputation upon the wisdom 
and goodness displayed in the formation of man. 
The Christian religion soon comprehended, a- 
mongst those who by its evidence were convinced 
of its divine origin, numbers who had indulged 


this visionary notion of. duty ; and, as happened. 


with regard to doctrine, they modified by their 
preconceived opinions even the system of morali- 
ty which divine authority had sanctioned. Vari- 
ous eauses contributed to increase the tendency 
which thus originated. The shocking persecution 
to which the first Christians were exposed, and 
the anguish which they must have suffered from 
the torture and death of those who were most 
dear to them, could scarcely fail to make them 
shrink from a society which was at enmity with 
them; and to consider it as incumbent. to ayoid 
scenes which they could not contemplate without 
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personal apprehension, and to withdraw from 
cruelty, which rendered it so difficult to discharge 
what they justly held to be the most sacred duties. 
After the severity of persecution was happily sus- 
pended, the memory of such as had fallen a.sa- 
crifice to it was held in deserved and strong ve- 
neration ; in the fervour of heated but ill-directed 
zeal, many lamented that they could not imitate 
the example which they extolled ; and as the only 
substitution for sacrificing their lives in the cause 
of their Master, they determined to show how 
gladly they would have done so, by renouncing 
all which contributed to the enjoyment of life, 
and devoting themselves to the constant and se- 
questered service of the Supreme Being. | 

But the same effect might have been produced, 
and certainly was so, by another and a more ami- 
able cause. It is impossible seriously to read the 
New Testament without being impressed with 
the unspeakable importance of eternity, and with- 
out reflecting with melancholy astonishment up- 
on the coldness with which, notwithstanding our 
conviction, we meditate upon it. When this feel- 
ing gained strength, it was not unnatural that 
they who were under its influence should conceive 
it necessary to fix their thoughts upon the awful- 
ly interesting events awaiting them beyond the 
grave; and should think that the most effectual 
mode of doing this was to destroy that power of 
the present world, to which, insensibility of the 
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importance of the next must be in a great degree 
ascribed. In this resolution they would be forti- 
fied by the vanity and uncertainty of the most 
precious temporal blessings, and by dwelling upon 
the light in which these must be regarded when 
we come to leave them ; and they might thus, un- 


der the guidance of sincere though mistaken 


piety, mistaken, because it casts out of view. that 
the best preparation for heaven is to cultivate 
the kind and benevolent: feelings which will be 
expanded in it, cut themselves off from intercourse 
with men, and shun whatever.could withdraw 
them from the contemplation of their final des- 
tiny. It is evident, that from whichever of the 
causes specified seclusion took place, there would 
be associated with it the most rigorous self-denial, 
the strictest abstemiousness, and a constant en- 
deavour to mortify the body, considered, as it 
was by the Platonists, to be the great enemy to 
the divine life. At the commencement of this se- 


clusion it was complete; every individual who © 


adopted it buried himself in solitude, which no 

intrusion, even from those who were guided by 
the same views, was permitted to interrupt ; but 
this is so repugnant to human nature, and the call 
to mingle together in some kind of society is so 
imperious, that in process of time the ascetics 
united into communities, still, however, adhering 
to the general principles by which they were oris 
ginally directed. 
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CHAP. © The darkness which, soon after the age of Con- 
IX. stantine, began to be spread over Europe, was pe- 

| culiarly favourable to the multiplication of insti- 
tutions which, had the light of philosophy and 

pure religion not been extinguished, would soon 

have been discerned to be at variance with the 
existence of society, and, therefore, not entitled 

to its support and protection. But so far was 

this from being the case, that the monks were be- 

held with feelings of the most profound venera- 

tion; they were regarded as evincing more 
thoroughly than any other class of men the influ- 

ence of the religious principle over their hearts ; 
multitudes eagerly sought to be received within 

the holy sanctuaries which monasteries afforded ; 

and nothing was considered as more laudable, or 

more justly conferring the purest satisfaction, 

than to solicit that those men, at war with indus- 

try, and blasting its fruits, should accept the 
wealth which they professed to despise or abhor. 
pena It was not to be supposed that they would be 
from them. willing or able permanently to withstand this 
powerful temptation. ‘They yielded to it; and 

_ whilst they continued to exhibit to the world 
the external aspect of the most rigid austerity 

and of extreme poverty, inculcating that the 
perfection of morality consisted in abstraction 

from secular pursuits, and in the rigid fulfil- 

ment of the vows which they had taken, they 
gradually departed from the rules which their 
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founders had prescribed to them, and at length, 

in many cases, displayed in their actual conduct 
the most melancholy contrast to these rules. 
Still, however, their maxims of duty were con- 
sidered as sound by the great part of the commu- 
nity; they saw accessions constantly made to their 
opulence ; and new motives to embrace their mode 
of life, very different from motives of religion and 
virtue, were thus enticingly held out. The con- 
sequence was, that, during the dark ages, monas- 
teries and convents astonishingly multiplied, and 
withdrew from the business of life a most formi- 
dable proportion of the population in all the Eu- 
ropean nations. 

What part the monks acted in upholding hid 
extending the spiritual despotism which then 
pressed upon Europe it belongs to another part 
of this work to detail; but it is just here to men- 
tion, that some of the riches which flowed into 
the monasteries was beneficially expended. With- 
in their walls schools were instituted, and teach- 
ers were appointed to conduct education ; and to 
the exertions of the monastic order, ill-directed as 
these often were, we owe in a considerable mea- 
sure the preservation of sacred and profane liter- 
ature, of the works of the classics, and of those 
arts which have since so materially contributed to 
the subsistence and the comfort of mankind. The 
direct tendency of their notions of duty, how- 
ever, was to produce feelings and conduct quite at 
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variance with the spirit and the morality of the 
Gospel ; and, accordingly, these notions were zea- 
lously opposed, and have been happily exploded, 
wherever the Reformation has established its in- 
fluence; whilst there has, since that great revolu- 
tion took place, been a tacit and practical depart- 
ure from them in many of the countries yet ac- 
knowledging the papal supremacy, and the puri- 
ty of the Roman Catholic Church. (a) — iad 


II. Quietism, or Mysticism.—The next devia- 
tion from the morality of the Gospel, to which the 
name of Quietism, or Mysticism, has been given, 
had its origin from nearly the same views as those 
which we found leading to the ascetic notions of 
duty. It differs, however, from the system which 
has now been illustrated in this respect, that it 
did not absolutely require withdrawing from the 
world, but might be practised or cherished by 
those who continued in society, and were aware 
of the obligation to do so. The object of it was 
to raise the soul to God by sublime ane ugh ard 


(a) Socrates Hist. Ecc. lib. i, Ase ai. bios i lib 1, nae 12, 
13, 14. Augustine de Moribus Ecclesie Catholice et de Opera Mo- 
nachorum. Jerome Vita Pauli Eremitz .de Operibus, vol. 4, part 2, 
col. 86, Vita Antonii, ascribed, though in the opinion of many learned 
men falsely, to Athanasius. Calvin’s Institutes, book 4, chap. 13, sec- 
tions 8, 9, 10, and 16. Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. vol. 1, p- 223, 306. Ja- 
blonski Institutiones, vol. 1, p. 94, 100, &c. Spanheim’s Introductio, 
part 2, p. 96, 135, &c. Venema Institutiones, vol. 4, p. 243-254. Jor. 
tin’s Remarks, vol. 2, p. 12-14, and vol. 3, p. 193-197, from ESury. 
Priestley’s bee a Voli'2)*p. STBaSBOs 87 NG " 
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ed contemplation of his attributes ; and it, accord- 


ingly, placed the perfection of the human charac- 
ter, or the approach to that perfection, not so: 
much in the answer of a good conscience, or in a: 
faithful and zealous discharge of the duties aris-. 


ing from the different relations of life, as in cer- 
tain feelings and emotions, which were conceived 
to indicate’ an assimilation to the picity oF the 
divine nature. 


The direct consequence of oe visionary no- 


tion was. to incline those who entertained it to 
form a very low estimate of the relative virtues; 


to regard as‘of little or no moment the. external 


services of religion; and to fix the criterion of 
holiness more in the imagination than in the 
understanding, in which alone it can safely be 
placed. . 

There was, Cnpurdlened In warm climates, dis- 
posing the human frame to indolence, and often 
rendering the indulgence of fancy highly. gratify- 
ing, a strong temptation to this error, which 


was increased by its having been so early sup- 


ported by philosophy; by that particular philoso- 


phy, too, which was viewed as the most elevated, 


and which was rendered fascinating by the abili- 
ty and eloquence with which it had been illus- 
trated and enforced. 

Origen gave to it the aid of his splendid ta- 
lents, and exemplified it in much of his conduct ; 
it has in all ages prevailed amongst peculiar de- 
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scriptions of characters; and it is so much calcu- 
lated to gratify those who, shrinking from the 
toil and the interruption of active life, derive 
their highest satisfaction from solitary contem- 
plation, that it may be expected to exist so long 
as human nature continues in its present state. — 
It is unnecessary, and, indeed, not consistent. 
with the design of this work, to trace the various: 
forms in which it has appeared; but it may be 
observed, in general, that it is uniformly associat- 
ed with enthusiasm, and often with a wildness: 
and extravagance of religious sentiment, which, 
however extolled and imitated in the first fer- 
vour created by it, rapidly loses its influence or 
changes its form; thus affording additional proof 
of the strange phenomena exhibited in the intel- 
lectual world, and shewing how little, reason, 
under peculiar circumstances, is able to assert its 
dominion over the human mind. Day 
In modern times, the celebrated controversy be- 
tween the excellent Fenelon, archbishop of Cam- 
bray, and his illustrious contemporary, Bossuet,’ 
bishop of Meaux, brought it prominently into 
notice. ‘Towards the conclusion of the seven- 
teenth century, Molinos, a Spanish presbyter, 
who resided at Rome, in a work which he pub- 
lished under the title of the Spiritual Guide, re- 
vived the opinions of the ancient mystics, incul- 
cating, that the whole of religion consists in the 
perfect calm and tranquillity of a mind removed 
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from all external things, and fixed upon God, or 
‘in absorption in the Deity. The wild tenets 
which he inculcated excited considerable alarm ; 
he was brought before the inquisition, by which 
infernal tribunal he was compelled to retract ; he 
was doomed to perpetual imprisonment ; and his 
doctrine, contained in sixty-eight propositions, 
was soon after formally condemned by Innocent 
XI. That doctrine, however, had become too 
popular to be thus exterminated ; and, amongst 
its numerous supporters, a conspicuous place was 
occupied by Madame Guyon, a woman of rank, 
and of an amiable disposition, who enlarged upon 
the internal life, and represented religion as con- 
sisting in those feelings which owed their origin 
to her distempered imagination. She published 
what she called a Bible, with annotations, relating 
to the hidden life, a work extending to twenty 
volumes, and containing ‘abundant evidence of 
the weakness or insanity of its enthusiastic au- 
thor. She would probably soon have been for- 
gotten, and her reveries been disregarded, had 
not these become associated with the history of 
Fenelon. Led by the gentleness of his disposi- 
tion, and the warmth of his piety, he had viewed 
her wanderings with tenderness and indulgence ; 
and he certainly was. induced at length to sup- 
port, by his revered authority, some of her falla- 
cious views. His conduct as to this matter ex- 
cited the warm indignation of Bossuet, and was 
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lamented by all who, justly appreciating the zeal 
and the virtue of Fenelon, trembled for the con- 
sequences which might result from his giving 
even the most remote countenance to errors so 
much adapted to’ fascinate and mislead weak and 
ignorant minds. (a) : 

_ In Law’s Serious Call to the Divine Life, a meee 
which made upon the vigorous mind of Johnson 
the deepest impression, and which, perhaps, con- 
tributed to increase the morbid melancholy and 
the religious apprehensions under which that 
great man occasionally. suffered, the system of 
duty to which I now allude is’ unfolded with 
wonderful talent and. most powerful effect. (b) 
To the length to which it is there carried, few, 
perhaps, are now disposed to go; but there is a 
marked tendency to mysticism existing at the 
present day, numbers estimating the effect of re- 
ligion. upon the heart much more from. sensations 
and convictions which they have persuaded them- 
selves that they experience, from sudden conver- 
sions, or from enthusiastic ardour, than from that 
unostentatious discharge of the relative duties, 
and that unwearied benevolence resulting from 


_ @ Life of Fenelon, English translation, in which every thing relat- 
ing to this subject is fully detailed. Mosheim, vol. 4, p. 391, 393. Du 
Pin’s Ece. Hist. vol. 4, p. 229, 230. Jablonski Institutiones, vol. 2, 
p- 259-264. Turretini Compendium, p. 231, 232. 

(6) Law’s Serious Call. In Boswell’s most amusing Life of Johnson, 
the effect of this work upon the distinguished maoralist is particular ly 
detailed. R 
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piety founded on right apprehensions of God, 
which give rise to consciences void of offence, 
and to that confidence towards our Creator, re- 
sulting from the heart not condemning us. (a) 

If it be always dangerous to depart from truth, 
it must be so in an eminent degree to deviate 
from the rule of life which the Supreme Being 
has prescribed ; because that rule, dictated by in- 
finite wisdom and mercy, is delicately adapted to 
the condition of those to whom it is given, whilst 
the observance of it cannot fail to improve. their 
nature, and ultimately to secure their happiness. 
These observations are fully confirmed by the 
mystical scheme of duty which has now been 
considered. y 

It is essential to every adequate law, that it 
be clear and definite, and that we can easily 


discern whether it be actually applied to the 


regulation of the conduct. This is not the case 
with respect to mysticism. It does, indeed, pre- 
scribe, as the object to be kept in view, inti- 
mate communion with the Deity, and recom- 
mends meditation as necessary for obtaining it ; 
but what is implied in this meditation, or what is 
requisite in order to its being productive of the 
intended effect, it leaves to be determined very 


(® Under the different centuries in Mosheim, Jablonski, Spanheim, 
and other ecclesiastical historians, the origin, progress, and varied forms 
of mysticism may be found. Much information upon this subject is to 
be found in Stapferus, vol. 4, chap. 5, entitled, De Fanaticis. Hill’s 
Lectures in Divinity, vol. 3, p. 214-219. 
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much by the feelings or the fancy of those to 
whom it is addressed. Hence, accordingly, have 
originated the various forms of mysticism which 
at different periods have existed, or which by 
different individuals have been practised. Some, 
conceiving that all connexion with the world 
should be renounced, have fallen into the error 
of monkish seclusion, already specified; others 
have rested satisfied with being much withdrawn 
from temporal avocations, which distract the 
mind, but have, reluctantly indeed, engaged in 
them; others have considered it as their duty to 
shrink from the formation of those domestic re- 


lations upon which the comfort and the existence 


of society depend; whilst not a few have been un- 
able to fix upon what they ought steadily to per- 
form. : 

Nor has this taken place only in weak minds. 
The degree to which the notions of Origen were 
thus perverted is sufficiently known, and was, 
even by himself, afterwards deeply lamented; and 
there have in all ages been many endowed with 
the most amiable dispositions, who might have 
essentially contributed to the improvement of so- 
ciety, but who have so far differed from the man- 
ners that usually prevail, and have so estimated 
secular pursuits, as to destroy their own useful- 
ness, and frequently to injure the cause which 
they were desirous to promote. : 

But mysticism is not only indefinite as to the 
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rule of duty, even where it is sufficiently ex- CHAP. 
plicit, it represents the divine life as placed in ond 
that which must often be experienced to be im- , 
practicable. 

When any positive act is prescribed, there can 
be no difficulty in ascertaining whether it be per- 
formed, or whether others can perform it; but 
when duty is identified with feelings and emo- 
tions influenced by ten thousand causes, arising 
from the mysterious connexion between soul and 
body, which cannot be traced, and over which, 
although they were known, we have no controul, 
it is quite evident that the state of mind or of ex- 
citement that is held to be needful will often 
not exist ; for it cannot be produced by any con- 
sideration of motives, or by any reflection upon 
its obligation; and may thus be sought for in vain, 
when there is the utmost ardour that it should 
be created, or the most bitter lamentation that it 
is not perceived. In a word, all the elements of 
holiness may be in the mind, whilst the ultimate 
object is not and cannot be reached. 

This must plainly lay the foundation for much 
apprehension and much darkness, approaching to 
despair, and often unhappily reaching to it; for 
what can justly excite more uneasiness than the 
firm persuasion that we have failed in the most 
important of all pursuits, and that we cannot 
look into our own hearts with complacency and 
joy. It is, accordingly, matter of melancholy 

N 2 
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experience, that into this sad state many possess~ 
ed of the finest dispositions, and the purest reli- 
gious affections, have been plunged ; and, indeed, 
the danger of it is very much in proportion to the 
existence of those dispositions and affections 
which, had they been properly directed, would 
have guided to that substantial virtue that can 
be steadily contemplated, which does not owe its 
production to a peculiar bodily temperament, but 
which, resulting from calm and rational conduct, 
can be exactly appreciated, and be compared with 
the clear and infallible standard that has been 
furnished by Christianity. When the case is dif- 
ferent, and there is a’ firm conviction that the il- 
lumination of the Spirit has been obtained, and 
the communion with God, to which, according 
to this system, we ought to aspire, has been open- 
ed, other consequences follow, no less prejudicial 
to the best interests of morality and to the en- 
larged and beneficent spirit of the Gospel. They 
who have this assurance, regarding themselves as 
raised above the great part of their fellow-crea- 
tures by the most distinguished and enviable pri- 
vileges, are too apt to yield to that spiritual pride 
which so readily insinuates itself into the heart; 
to lose the humility essential to the character of 
the real disciples of Christ ; and whilst they think 
of themselves much more highly than they ought, 
to look down on the rest of mankind as in a state — 
of hopeless reprobation. When this idea has once 
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got possession of the mind, the natural tendency CHAP. 
of it is to destroy charity, and to extinguish'that 1X 
interest which we should take in human happi- See 
ness ; because it is impossible seriously to believe 
that any are cast off by God, and positively doom- 
ed to perdition, without gradually coming to re-” 
gard them with a species of abhorrence, which is 
in direct opposition to the second commandment 
of the Christian law, We’ should love our’ neigh: 
bour as ourselves. Hence there may be, and 
there often is associated: with pretences’ to’ the 
most sublime piety, and with the conviction that 
such piety really exists, a'want of all the endear- 
ing graces of the divine life; a superciliousness, a 
presumption, a coldness of feeling, and a neglect 
of the most essential relative duties, which em- 
bitter our condition instead of blessing’ it,’ and. 
which exhibit religion in a light too apt to alien- 
ate from it the affections which it is in ‘itself so 
tenderly adapted to secure, sil 2. powes 

I have preferred thus’ giving a general-sketch: 
of mysticism, delineated agreeably to the funda- 
mental principle, which, as the whole of ecclesias- 
tical history evinces, it assumes, to a minute ac- 
count of particular classes of mystics or sects of 
Christians who may be charged with it, because 
this fully answers the object which I had in view;’ 
which was to shew how much the assumption of 
any general principle or maxim can influence or 
pervert our notions of duty, and how far, whilst 
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we believe that we are guided by the purest reli- 
gion, we may, in fact, be carried away from its 
plainest and most important precepts. 


III, Austerity.—There cannot be too great 
anxiety to obey the divine Jaw; what that law 
has enjoined it is our duty, however great the ef: 
fort of self-denial required by it, carefully, and 
without any softening, to practise. But there was 
early introduced into the Church, and has, under 
different forms, constantly continued in it, a sys- 
tem of rigour or of penance, which, however natu- 
rally created by the circumstances that gave occa- 
sion to it, and however little, under these circum- 
stances, inconsistent with the morality of the Gos- 
pel, soon substituted the means for the end, and 
proved most fatal in its effect upon conduct. 

In the first days of the Gospel, every one had 
literally to comply with the precept explicitly ad- 
dressed to him; he had.to take up his cross, and 
follow Jesus; to hold fast his Christian profession 
amidst insult and torture, and often to seal that ° 
profession by his blood, To have declined this, 
situated as the primitive converts were, would 
have been for momentary ease to sacrifice the es- 
sential interests of Christianity, and thus to do 
what was highly criminal ; and, accordingly, they 
who did not hesitate to suffer in the cause of 
truth, have most justly received the veneration 
which in their own days was so often denied to 
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them. Still; however, it: was the clear doctrine of 
the Apostles that such suffering was in itself an 
evil; and that so far from its being incumbent:on 
men to court it, it was right to avoid it, when 
this could be done with a good conscience, 

This distinction was soon thrown out of. sight; 
what was, when necessity imposed it, a high and 
sacred duty, came to be regarded as in itself bind- 
ing; and multitudes, when they might have re- 
mained without molestation, courted persecution, 
relinquishing the comforts of life, their friends 
and families, and all that they had valued, that 
they might testify the sincerity and the ardour of 
their faith by submitting to the horrors of a cruel 
death. It is impossible to read the history of the 
different persecutions which afflicted the infancy 
of Christianity, without being convinced not only 
that many needlessly suffered, but that they did 
so in opposition to the most humane efforts to 
save them from martyrdom. 

There cannot be a more striking proof how 
prevalent this zeal for martyrdom had become, 
and how completely it had subdued the strongest 
instincts, and feelings of our nature, than that it 
required the utmost vigilance in the mother of 
Origen, at a time, too, when life possessed all 
its allurements, and is generally contemplated 
as replete with delight, to prevent him from 
exposing himself to torture and to death. (a) 
When matters had proceeded so far, it cannot be 


(a) Eusebius, lib. 6, p. 258. Du Pin and Cave, in their accounts of 
the life of Origen. 
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‘doubted that martyrdom was viewed as meritori- 


ous, and as, in fact, much more acceptable to God 
than the conscientious discharge of those relative 
duties which it destroyed; a system directly at 
variance with the whole tenor of the Gospel, and 


' which, had it been extensively carried into prac- 


tice, would have desolated the world, or spread 


_ the most useless and excruciating suffering. This, 


however, could only have been temporary; the 
termination of persecution would have put an 
end to it; and martyrdom never being exhibited, 
the desire of it would have ceased to influence the 
mind. But the principle which led to the error 
now pointed out was not removed; it only, after 
happier days arose upon the Church, received a 
new direction. | 

I had already occasion to remark, that several 
of those early heretics, who blended Christianity 
with the maxims of philosophy, which, previous 
to their conversion, they had embraced, were dis- 
tinguished by the rigour of their discipline, re- 
quiring of those who were united to them a re- 
nunciation of all the innocent enjoyments and 
comforts of life, the infliction of bodily suffering, 
and a degree of abstemiousness in the use of the 
necessaries of existence, which was limited only 
by what was absolutely essential to preserve the 
vital functions from extinction. This had been 
learnt in the schools of Eastérn sages; and we 
know, from the accounts which we possess of the 
nations of India, to what an amazing extent it 
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has been carried under the sanction of the Hin- 
doo superstition. (a) Sa 

This austerity was one of the most effectual 
modes by which they who practised it gained the 
admiration of men; and it was for this reason a- 
dopted by numbers who, keeping free from the 
delusions of heresy, regarded the mortification of 
those who were attached to it as peculiarly: suit- 
able to the condition of sinful creatures in. = 
mingled and transitory world. 

Tertullian, even before he was led aside by the 
reveries of Montanus, had given the authority of 
his example to the most rigorous self-denial ; and 
was induced, by his veneration for the strict disci- 
pline which he was eager to introduce into the 
Church, to support the men by whom that disci- 
pline was practised. (6) 

The monks, although it was not a necessary 
part of their system of retirement from the world, 
were not unnaturally led, as has been already 
remarked, to subject themselves to grievous pe- 
nances ; and it is melancholy to think to what 
extravagance they carried this shocking delusion. 
Some of them vowed that they would refrain 
from sleep for a length of time, before the expira- 
tion of which, watchfulness was converted into 


(a) Much information upon this subject will be found in Mr. Mur- 
ray’s interesting work, lately published, Historical Account of Discover- 
ies in Asia, in 3 vols. octavo. 

(6) Du Pin’s Lives of the Primitive’ Fathers, vol. 1, p. 70. Cave’s 
ditto, p. 208. 
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torture ; others imposed upon themselves the 
most rigorous and protracted abstinence from 
‘food; not a few displayed their ingenuity in de- 
vising modes by which the most exquisite pain 
might agonize their frame; and there are some 
memorable instances of their having determined 
to remain in one posture, till they had lost the 
use of their bodily powers, or to spend several 
years upon the top of a pillar barely sufficient to 
enable them to stand upon it, and to practise the 
most ridiculous, or rather the most melancholy 
and humiliating prostrations. (2) It was impos- 
sible for those who did not combine with the error 
now mentioned the practice of the ascetic disci- 
pline, to carry matters so far as this ; but numbers 
who did not forsake society or its occupations, 
adopted the idea from which the excesses that 
have been enumerated originated, and _consi- 
dered it as essential to devotion, or to the re- 
ligious life, to embitter existence by turning away — 
from its blessings, or by practising what, had 
they not been misled by strange infatuation, they 
would have regarded with horror. Hence it hap- 
pened, that under the influence of gloomy piety, 
they refrained from forming the relations which 
open the sweetest sources of domestic enjoyment ; 
that they denied themselves the use of all food 


(2) Dr. Camptell’s Essay on Christian Temperance, subjoined to his 
Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. Jortin’s Remarks, vol. 2, p- 13, 
14. ; 
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that was not nauseous and deiions that they CHAP. 
slept in cold and damp cells; that they wore uns 1% 
der their usual garments the coarsest sackcloth ; 

that they neglected or renounced the comfort and 
healthiness of cleanliness; and often by stripes 
macerated their bodies, or even endangered their 
temporal existence, (a) ze 

- How far removed all this was from the pure Condemn- 
and sublime morality of the Gospel it is almost ia, 
unnecessary to remark ; and, accordingly, by the | 
reformers who took Scripture as their guide, these 
practices were condemned and shunned. 

Yet although they estimated as they ought to Their 
have done such mortification, there were circum- ae 
stances which led them to cast over a life of” 
piety a degree of gloom and austerity, which not 
only has no necessary connexion with it, but from 
which nothing is so admirably joel as genuine 
piety to rescue the mind. 

The profligacy of the popish clergy, previous to fees 
the reformation, had risen to a height which — 
friends and foes united to deplore. The sacred 
order was in general distinguished by the most 
unblushing and thorough licentiousness ; and 
when they were not occupied with positive vice, 
they eagerly followed after every amusement by 
which they could obtain the gratification that was 
the object of their unwearied pursuit. This scan- 


(2) Mosheim, vol. a p 94, 95. Jortin’s Reneiks, vol. Be p- 313, 
322. : 
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dalous deviation from the blamelessness ‘and vir- 


tue of the Christian character, was one of the 


most powerful causes of rendering ‘the’ Reforma- 
tion, under the blessing of Providence, successful ; 
and the illustrious men who contributed to. this 
most splendid revolution in the state of Christen- 
dom, naturally, in turning from the levity which 


they exposed and reprobated, went to an opposite 


extreme, and assumed a sternness of manner, and 
professed a contempt for whatever they associat- 
ed with gaiety and mirth, which, however proper 
under their circumstances, contributed ‘to restore 
that false estimate of duty against which they 
had directed their .strenuous exertions. The 
strictest Protestants, accordingly, were long mark- 
ed by the forbidding severity of their aspect, by 
their opposition to whatever appeared to them in 
the most distant manner allied to luxury; and 
keeping steadily in their view the abuse of what 
might be innocently enjoyed, they on this ac- 


- count proscribed whatever had been abused ; thus 


Perpetuat- 

ed by licen- 
tiousness at 
the Resto- 

vation. 


casting over the general state of society a melan- 
choly or a severity little calculated to lead the 
heart, particularly in the opening of sip to the 
admiration of religion. ; 

The flood of licentiousness which at the Re- 
storation was poured upon Britain, and which 
was increased by the association that had taken 
place between the sternness of puritanism and 
1 aca to royalty, swept away this strictness _ 
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from many classes of the community, and left in CHAP. 
its stead a total disregard to all moral and reli- 1% 
gious distinction. They, however, who vene- 

rated the Puritans as the zealous supporters of 

sound and vital Christianity, looked back to their 
manners and habits with fond recollection, and 
preserved them in their own intercourse with so- 

ciety. . 

In Scotland, where, at the Revolution, the Pont 
Presbyterians gained the ascendency, although he soo 
many of the peculiar notions of the Covenanters 
were softened, and many of their maxims were 
admitted by the great body of the Church to have 
been too rigorous, there was retained much of 
their austerity ; practices which in other parts of 
the Protestant world were held as innocent, were 
proscribed ; every approach to gaiety in the com- 
mon intercourse of life was reprobated ; a gravity 
of deportment, and even of countenance, was 
identified with pious zeal; mirth was checked ; 
and the Lord’s day, or, as they were fond to de- 
nominate it, the Sabbatb, was kept with all the 
strictness required under the Jewish economy ; 
dancing was denounced as unbecoming ; the com- 
mon modes of indulging in festivity were avoid- 
ed; the theatre, no doubt, from the lamentable 
manner in which it had been abused, and render- 
ed instrumental in ridiculing what is most sacred, 
and holding up to derision the most essential so- 
cial duties, was with peculiar vehemence condemn- 
ed; and upon all that joyousness, which is the 
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charm of life, and which surely cannot be wrong: 
when it does not militate against duty, there was 
imposed the most chilling restraint. 

In progress of time, these accidental mnie 
of the Presbyterian character were mellowed; 
the clergy and laity of that persuasion coming 
more in contact with society, whilst they were 
not under any particular excitement, assimilated 
themselves so far to it as to admit of practices 
now discerned to be in their own nature indif- 
ferent. The former complexion of character, 
however, was not permitted to become extinct. 
From difference of opinion respecting the mode 
in which parochial ministers should be appointed, 
many, in the earlier part of the last century, 
withdrew from the established Church, and formed 
themselves into a new ecclesiastical body. They 
professed to hold, in all their purity, the original 
principles and views of the Presbyterians; assert- 
ed that the Church had degenerated, and that it 
was necessary anew to erect the standard which 
in purer times had encircled around it almost the 
whole religious public of Scotland. In harmony 
with this, they continued or assumed the severity 
of manners to which allusion has been made; and 
the necessity of preserving some marked distinc- 
tion from the members of the establishment, cre- 
ated a. strong additional motive to maintain the 
forbidding sourness which had so often in former 
days covered the soundest understandings and 
the most pious and holy intentions. 
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But the state of society, opposing directly no CHAP. 
method of expressing religious feeling, was not TX 
favourable to such rigour; it gradually relaxed ; 
and although it was preserved in its energy long- 
er than it would, in all probability, else have 
been, in consequence of a division amongst that 
class of dissenters, there has, within the recollec- 
tion of the present generation, taken place, even 
with regard to this most respectable part of the 
community, a visible change ; the tones and the 
features of such as belong to it are not different 
from those of others ; and although, in some points 
of doubtful propriety, they still steadily apply the 
maxims by which they were at first guided, they 
mingle in society as it is desirable that enlighten- 
ed and virtuous men should mingle in it, not ex- 
citing prejudice by peculiarity of manner, or coun- 
teracting, by what is so susceptible of ridicule, the 
influence of their example and their talents. 

Throughout Europe, the same tendency to de- 
part from unnecessary austerity may be traced ; 
and unless it be preserved by the formation of 
new sects, almost uniformly having recourse to it 
to gain the popular admiration, we may expect 
that it will soon, in as far as it is unessential to 
Christianity, or hostile to its spirit, be complete- 
ly laid aside. (a) 


(a) The above representation {fs so fully supported by the whole te- 
_ hor of ecclesiastical history, and, in so far as it applies to Britain, by 
the 
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But the sentiments which have been reviewed 
are not merely to be considered as in themselves 
erroneous ; they must also be regarded as affect- 
ing the whole of Christian duty, or rather the prin- 
ciple upon which that duty rests. When practices 
not explicitly prescribed by a law are introduced 
and observed, this must happen, from the convic- 
tion that these practices are calculated to answer 
the great purpose for which the law was given ; 
they are endeared by the circumstance that they 
are voluntary, constituting what is termed in 
Scripture will-worship; and they thus come, in- 
stead of being represented as means, to be held 
forth as the end, and as having such merit, or 
something so nearly allied to this, as to render 
attention to them a safe ground upon which to 
rest the hope of divine acceptance. This is more 
particularly the case where they are associated 
with severe bodily sufferings; the evil of these is 
felt ; and there is supposed to be in the effort re- 
quisite for preferring them to ease and enjoyment, 
a zeal in the divine service, which it is thought that 
they who do not give such painful evidence of their 
desire to please God cannot entertain; in other 
words, there is produced the sentiment to which 
allusion is often made under the Old Testament, 
and which is so often exemplified by those who 
profess to believe in the New,—*“ Stand aside, for 
“ Tam holier than thou.” The whole scheme of 


the writings of our own historians, that I have not judged it requisite 
to annex particular references. 
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the Gospel is thus virtually subverted ; and whilst 
the language of merit is disclaimed, or may be so, 
the thing itself is cherished and idolized. How 
much this was the case in the Popish Church it is 
unnecessary minutely to state. The doctrine of 
merit was in it, to’ a certain degree, avowed and 
justified ; it was maintained, that there were coun< 
.sels of perfection ; that men might do more than 
was required of them, or than was incumbent up- 
on them; and from obedience to such counsels 
was derived that treasure of good works, so much 
exceeding the wants of those by whom they were 
performed, as to furnish the pope with the means 
of applying them to numberless supplicants who: 


had been deficient, and thus opening to them acs. 


cess to the divine favour. What the works were 
which ;were held to be thus meritorious is appar- 
ent from the catalogue of those upon whom the 
Romish Church has bestowed the high title ‘of 
saints-and the honours of canonization... The 
most eminent in that catalogue are such as inflicts 
ed upon themselves absurd and cruel penances,’ 
and submitted to the’ most rigid mortification ; 
and this could not fail to be the case; for it could 
not be for a moment contended that it was poss 
sible to be be too pious, too temperate, and too 
scrupulously attentive to’ what is inl er ho« 
nest.: (a) 

By the Protestants of the greduptl tigou ‘all 


@ Vossii Theses Theologice, p eateae ne 
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merit was most strongly abjured; the character- 
istic of the Protestant system, indeed, is; that 
merit is impossible ; and yet such is the deceit- 
fulness of the hunian heart, that there can bé no 


doubt of their having regarded their austerity 


with peculiar complacency, of their judging by it 
as to the degreé of Christian attainment, and be- 
ing much more shocked by the neglect of it than 
by a deficiency in positive duty; where that defi+ 
ciency was associated with austere profession. 
And one reason of this is obvious. It could at 
once be ascertained whether a man abstained 
from peculiar amusements, or condemned peculiar 
practices ; and when it was admitted, as too often, 
in all ages, was the case, that his doing so was 
the infallible evidence of his being under the 
power of religion, it was natural for the pérson 
who acted up to the standard to be delighted 
with his own attainments, and to brand as frivo- 
lous or guilty those by whom it was despised. 
In fact, so strong is the tendency to this, that 
austerity was often assumed for the express pur- 
pose of gaining, when it would assuredly not else 
have been gained, the reputation of being reli- 
gious ; and, perhaps, both the persons who did so, 
and those before whom they exhibited, contrived 
ultimately to persuade themselves that what ori- 
ginated in imposture was really the result of. su- 
perior piety. (a) : 
(a) For much information upon this subject the reader may consult 
the 
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' But, perhaps, the greatest evil attending the 
austere system now unfolded, was its direct ten- 
dency to withdraw the attention from the bene- 
ficence and mercy of God; to exhibit him as the 
stern Master, not the compassionate Father of 
his children; and thus to destroy the possibility 
of yielding obedience to the first and great com- 
mandment,—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
“© God with all thy soul, and mind, and heart, and 
“strength.” Could the man who spent many 
years in torment upon the top of a pillar, and 
sincerely believed that he was thus doing what 
was well-pleasing in the sight of God, have any 
‘strong apprehension of that goodness which jis 
spread over creation, or have melted in grateful 


the celebrated treatise of Barbeytac Sur la Mofale des Peres. I have 
much pleasure in quoting from that work the following admirable ob- 
servations in illustration of what is stated in the text.—‘ L’Evangile 
** 9u Dieu se montre a plein comme esprit qui veut que ceux qui 1’a- 
“ dorent, Il’adorent en esprit et en vérité, se contente aussi dela pureté 
“¢ de coeur et he démande pas absolument des pénitences ou des morti- 
«* fications extérieures. L’amendement de vie est la seule penitence 
** nécessaire. Les plus grands hypocrites, les gens qui se font 4 eux. 
6¢ mémes les plus grossieres illusions et qui n’ont aucun dessein seri- 
‘6 eux de se convertir, sont d’ordinaire ceux qui se résolvent avec 
‘6 moins de peine a des austéritez et des mortifications extérieures. 
s* Tout cela leur est beaucoup plus aisé qui le renoncement a leur pas- 
«¢ sions favorites, dans les-quelles au contraire ils se confirment par la 
‘© fausse pensée ow ils sont d’expier leurs péchez de cette maniére. On 
“‘ en a une infinité d’exemples dans ]’Eglise Romaine, et dans les Cloi- 
“ tres plus qu’ailleurs.” The justness of these observations must be 
admitted by all who have attentively examined the records of ecclesi« 
astical history; or who have attended to the state of society in Chriss 
tian countries. 
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devotion at the tendérness of compassion implied 
in the declaration,’ that God Ioveth mercy better 
than sacrifice;—a declaration so affectingly brought’ 
home to the-human race, when itis ‘said that he 
willeth not’ that oné sifinet should perish,’ but — 
that all should come unto him and live. “What 
conception of the Supreme Being, different from’ 
those which were’ entertained in the darkest ‘pe+ 
tiods of pagan error and superstition, could have 
been formed by those who were firmly persuaded’ 
that he was delighted with abstinence from the 
innocent pleasures which he had in his mercy 
provided, or that we could never draw near to 
him so acceptably as when the body was torn by 
cruel stripes, and exhausted by unnatural watch- 
fulness, or when, from long enduring thirst and 
hunger, the mind had been so bewildered as to 
lose in the sense of anguish all clear conceptions, 
or even the possession of reason ? Such misery 
could be required only by a being gratified by 
the. sufferings of his votaries, and who had placed 
his throne where kindness and benevolence could 
never approach to it. 

‘The most austere and rigid of the Protestants, 
although they avoided the shocking practices now 
specified, still were led to dwell much more upon 
the power and the absolute sovereignty of the 
Deity than | upon his beneficence ; : and devotion 
with them was allied with terror and awe, rather. 
than with the love of children to the best of pa- 
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rents, who could never be present to the thoughts 
without their being furnished with new ground 
of thankfulness and joy. This effect was in all 
respects deplorable ; it was in direct opposition to 
the genuine doctrine and spirit of Christianity, 
and it is most unfavourable to happiness; for 
how can frail and erring creatures be happy, if 
the Omnipotent be clothed in the gloom of of- 
fended majesty, instead of spreading around his 
sanctuary the richness of pity and of love? What, 
without being able to rest all our care upon God, 
from the conviction that he hath ever cared for 
us, could be our support and consolation under 
the disappointments, the sorrows, and the trials 
to which every human being is exposed; and 
where can there be confidence as to futurity on 
the part of sinners eager to return to virtue, if 
they have forgotten or denied this fundamental 
maxim of pure religion, We love God, because he 
first loved us? 

’ The austere system of duty was also unfavour- 
able to that benevolence towards mankind which 
constitutes so essential a part of Christian mo- 
rality, that it is strongly said to be the fulfilling 


CHAP. 
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of the law; for if the Almighty Creator of the | 


universe can be contemplated without love, 
what is there to excite an interest in the crea- 
tures of his hand, or to lead us to cherish,-in 
respect of them, feelings of tenderness, which 
find no support from the injunctions or from the 
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nature of the Sovereign Ruler of all? To a 
certain extent, the tendency now pointed out 
was obvious ; the most zealous adherents to aus~ 
terity and mortification, withdrawing, as we found, 
from the world, and considering those of their 
own species rather as enemies than as connected 
with them by the strongest ties. Even they who 
did not think severity of discipline inconsistent 
with continuing amongst men, gave in various 
instances the strongest proof how much their no- 
tions of God affected their views of conduct to — 
their fellow-creatures. Believing that they could 
expect no pity from the Supreme Being, and that 
the road to heaven could be pursued only in 
wretchedness and anguish, it could not be ex- 
pected that they would make for the infirmities 
and failings of others an allowance which they 
did not make for their own. The carrying out, 
of this principle was exemplified in the conduct 
of Tertullian, and others who entertained the 
same sentiments which he avowed; and in the 
course of the third century it gave rise to much 
dissension and to scandalous divisions in the 
Church. Novatian, a man of profound learning, 
and who was distinguished by the austerity of 
his manners, promulgated the opinion so appa- 
rently in opposition to the nature and the blessed 
design of the Gospel, that all who had fallen in- 
to gricvous transgressions, and especially those 
who, in a moment of weakndss, had purchased 
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exemption from persecution by concealing or de- 
nying their faith, could never again be received 
into the communion of the Church; no degree 
of penitence, no change of life, and no zeal for 
Christianity warranting the ministers of religion 
to open to them access to the ordinances of that 
Saviour who came not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance. (a) An opinion so incon- 
sistent with the Gospel was, it is true, by Cyprian, 
and many pious men, steadily resisted, and it was 
at length rooted out ; but much of the principle 
which led to it remained; there was still little al- 
lowance for human infirmity ; but, on the contra- 
ry, there was a disposition to view our nature 


through an unkindly medium, and to subject to | 


a severity of discipline, incompatible with the be- 
nevolence which takes a deep interest in the hap- 
piness of mankind. There was, indeed, a relax- 
ation of this after austerity became much more 
apparent than real; but however softened, the 
literal injunctions of the Church of Rome were 
founded upon the idea that nothing but the most 
rigorous suffering could render us acceptable unto 
God ; and that all tender feelings should be sacri- 


@ Ensebius, lib. 6, chap. 43. In many of the letters inserted in 
the works of Cyprian, much infurmation is to be found respecting No- 
vatian. A very clear and full account of him and his opinions is given 
by Hermannus Venema in his Institutiones, vol. 3, p. 734-749. No~ 
vatian did not exclude sinners who repented of mortal sins, as they 
were termed, from the possibility of pardon from God, but merely from 
admission to the visible church, which he thought would thus be con- 
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ficed, when standing in the may of the pohntiesiog 
of that suffering, . 
Even the reformers, from the causes which 


have been mentioned, having given to religion 


the aspect of sternness and severity, were inclined 
to judge with harshness the frailties of their 
brethren, and were much more under the. influ- 
ence of what may be called the authority of 
Christianity, than of its amiable and beneficent 
tendency ; rather condemning with rigour than 
leading by gentleness to contrition and amend- 
ment. It is, indeed, to be kept in remembrance, 
that to all this there were many exceptions, the 
complexion of individual character often resisting 
speculative tenets; but it is certainly true, in gee 
neral, that where the Almighty is contemplated 
rather with terror than with love, one of the 
most powerful motives to the cultivation of be- 
nevolent affection is destroyed. j 


_ IY. Substitution of ceremonial observances for 
active virtue, 

“In all religions adapted to shes nature of man 
there must be some positive institutions for fixing 
the mind upon spiritual objects, and counteract- 
ing that influence of material things upon habits 
and pursuits which is, and must be, constantly 
exerted. Without such institutions, religion 


might be preserved, indeed, by a few of superior 


understanding and of strong powers of reflection ; 
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but amongst mankind in general all trace of it 
would soon be lost. According to the progress 
made in civilization and refinement, this external 
part of religion will be varied, Amongst a rude 
people, almost wholly guided by the senses, it 
must be carried much farther than where habits 
of thought have been acquired, and the connexion 
between the phenomena of nature and the great 
cause by which they aids been precaien has ber 
come familiar, 

When the end for which it is appointed. is dept 
in view, it is of vast importance to the production 
both of pious feelings and of virtuous conduct ; 
but there has constantly been a propensity in the 
human race here, as under the austere system of 
duty, to mistake the means for the end, and to 
consider themselves as moral and religious, when 
they scrupulously observe what was intended to 
produce morality and religion. The reason is 
obyious.. Ceremonial observances can be perform- 
ed without any great sacrifice of propensities and 
vices ; they are palpable; when they are observed 
by men who, in the tenor of public life, do not 
act immorally, they are regarded by others as 
indicating high attainments in virtue; andthrough 
that self-deceit to which, under the previous dis- 
quisition we alluded, which so wonderfully mis- 
leads the reason, and inclines it to minister to 
the passions which it should have restrained, men 
have themselves become persuaded that the ac- 
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knowledgment of divine authority, implied in re- 
spect to the ritual which that authority is con- 
ceived to have sanctioned, may be taken as a 
proof that they have nothing to apprehend from 
the violation of the law ata which they are 
placed, x 

But whatever be the causes of this, the fact it- 
self is established by the most extensive and the 
most incontrovertible evidence. We find it, in- 
deed, wherever mankind have had notions of su- 
perior power, and of their obligation to yield obe- 
dience to the will of the Supreme Being. . 

Under the system of polytheism which prevail- 
ed in the most enlightened nations previous to 
the publication of Christianity, this was carried 
so far, that the connexion between religion and 
morality was in a great degree dissolved, rites 
and ceremonies, sacrifices and oblations, were all 
that it was thought requisite to observe; when 
these were carefully performed, there was no he- 
sitation in ascribing piety to the persons who did 
perform them, however complete was the failure 
in the production of virtuous and pious disposi; 
tions. (a) 


(2) This subject I had cceasion to illustrate at considerable length ig 

a view given of paganism, in a work, entitled, ‘ Illustration of the Ge- 
“¢ neral Evidence for the Resurrection of Christ,” to which J refer, with 
the partiality which an author naturally feels, as he rapidly adyances 
in life, for his earliest production, and under the impression, that the 
interesting argument there unfolded for the truth of Christianity is 
placed 
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_ Even under the Mosaical dispensation, proceed= CHAP. 
ing, as it did, immediately from Heaven, and !*- 
adapted, as it in infinite wisdom was, tothe si- 
tuation of those to whom it was given, the same 

evil early began to be experienced ; and although 

it was lamented and exposed by the prophets, and 

the most enlightened men amongst the Jews, it 

was so far from being eradicated, that it conti- 
nued to acquire strength, till it was exhibited in 

all its magnitude in the character prevalent a- 
mongst the Pharisees at the period of Christ’s 
manifestation. With this highly popular and re- 
vered class of men, religion was either merely a 
matter of ceremony, or was employed, for base 

and interested purposes, to cast a veil of sanctity 

over their actions; they said long prayers, but it 

was for a pretence; they gave alms, but it was 
after they had sounded a trumpet, that the eye of 
man might be fixed upon their beneficence ; and 
they were most strikingly, as to the point now 
under review, described by our Saviour, when he 

said, ‘‘ they pay tithe of mint, and anise, and 

* cummin, but they neglect the weightier matters 

“ of the law, justice, and mercy, and truth,” 

The Christian religion not only expressly 
guards against an abuse which had become so 
prevalent, but its whole spirit is at variance with 
it, its own ceremonial observances being few, and 


placed in a peculiar light, in which it is desirable that it should be con- 
templated. 
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obviously. emblematical of whatever is excellent 
and holy. But still the Gospel finds human nas 
ture as other religions found it. Not producing 
upon us any physical change, it leaves the possi- 
bility of error; and the whole of ecclesiastical 
history, even from the earliest periods, shews 
with what astonishing’ perverseness and what 
wonderful ingenuity men departed from the sim- 
plicity of Christianity, and substituted in its room 
the most childish, though often: Davee pret 
tices and observances, sd dates 

I have already mentioned tis. nabatie sfealinags 
of reverence with which the converts beheld the 
martyrs for divine truth, or reflected upon their 
memory. It early became customary to repair 
to the places in which their ashes were depo- 
sited, that the impression made by their lives 
might be more deeply fixed in the mind, and the 
desire to imitate their piety and fortitude might 
be confirmed. It was also thought most. desir. | 
able to procure some relic of their dress, and stil] 
more of their bodies; and this proceeded from 
the same cause that led men to repair to their se- 
pulchres. All this, however, soon came to be 
sadly abused, What was at first viewed as im- 
portant from its effects upon the mind, was put 
in the room of duty. It was believed that no- 
thing could be more meritorious than pilgrimages 
to the shrines of holy men; vows to undertake © 
these pilgrimages were made when Christians, 
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sinking under the pressure of calamity, were dis- CHAP.’ 
posed to religious feeling; and they who per- . Tx, 
formed the vows, particularly when the perform- — 
ance was .attended with inconvenience or danger, 
were venerated as exhibiting the brightest: pat- 
terns of perfection. ‘The possession of’ a’ relic, 
too, was thought to impart some of the sanctity 
of him to whom it had originally belonged ; ‘the 
most strenuous efforts were made to gain. posses4 
sion of pieces of the cross on which our Lord ‘had 
suffered ;.no expense was spared for this purpose; 
dnd they who were successful, or who were: bes 
lieved to be ‘so, were viewed with envy, tending’ 
to increase conviction of the inestimable value of 
the sacred: treasure, and of'the blessed’ conse- 
quences which would result from its mente been 
obtauineds«(a)jy2 ban | emirgup ont te font al 

| fa pdeiambe Sethi y to enter more: siiinlane ‘into 
this subject, it. being sufficient farther to observe, 
that the opinions now mentioned were not mere- 
ly those of individuals, hut ‘were sanctioned uy 
the Church. Heri? misses ) avo 

- The. sn alas was thus laid for the: sirens Crusades. 


@ “Busebit Hist. lib. 4, chap. 15, p. 171. Constantini Otatio, clap.’ 
13, p. 642, and Notes a,b, Epistle of the Church of Smyrna, quoted: 
by Du Pin, vol. ‘% P- 455 and note to that’ page. Augustine de Opera 
Monachorum. “Mosheim, vol. 1, p. 62 and 384. Jortin, vol. 2, ps6, 
7. Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, vol. 5, p. 294-297, 
and vol. 10, p. 113-115. Venema Institutiones, vol. 3, p. 442-446 ; 
and under the sections entitled Cultus, &c. in the porns eenttt- 
ries. a 
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which; in-a future age, so powerfully agitated, 
and ultimately so much affected the nations of 
Europe: . 

From the reign of Constantine; during which 
it was pretended that the true cross had been 
miraculously discovered, and the places honour- 
ed by Christ’s presence, and by the memorable’ 
events of his life; were ascertained, it had, from 
the principles already mentioned, become com- 
mon to undertake pilgrimages to Jerusalem ; and. 
these, indeed, were often enjoined as part of the 
penance to which persons who. had rendered 
themselves obnoxious to the Church were obliged. 
to submit. (a) 

_ For.several centuries after the subbensieis of 
the Western empire, no obstacles were thrown 
in the way of the pilgrims; and even when the 
Mahometans had got possession of Palestine, al- 
though the journey to the Holy Land was ren~ 
dered more difficult, it was not prohibited by 
these ferocious conquerors. The situation, how~ 
ever, of the Eastern Christians, under the into- 
lerant sway of the Saracens, excited the deepest 
commiseration in their Western brethren. Upon 
the return to Europe of those who had witnessed 
that situation, they assiduously circulated the 
most pathetic representations of the savage cruel- 

(a) Euseb. Oratio de laudibus Constantini in operibus, pe T41. For | 


an account of the discovery of the true cross, see Socrates, 1-13. 
Theodoret, 1-18, and Venema Institutiones, vol. 4, p. 67. 
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ty of the followers of the Prophet, and insisted, 
with all the fervour of zeal and eloquence, upon 
the obligation, not only of restraining their power, 
but of wresting from their profane sway that sa- 
cred. country, so interwoven with the religious 
associations of all sincere believers. (a) 

It is not necessary here to detail the success 
which finally attended these complaints, and the 
infatuated and ruinous enterprises to which they 
gave occasion; it ts sufficient to bring into view 
the nieans which were employed to induce men to 
leave ‘their families and their native country; to 
encounter dangers; or to perish in foreign cli- 


mates. They were urged to this by the pope con- 


ferring upon all who consented to it plenary in- 
dulgences; they were by these exempted from the 
infliction which would else have been imposed on 


them for their sins; they were led to believe that’ 


the one act of assuming the cross would cancel 
every enormity of their former lives ; and that, un- 
der the banners which the pontiffs ordered to be 
unfurled, and which with the most pompous so- 
lemnity they blessed, they could fall only to en- 
ter into the glories of paradise. In one word, 


(@ Most ample information respecting the crusades is to be found 
in the work, entitled, Gesta Dei per Francos. See also Fleury’s Dis- 
course on them in Jortin’s Remarks, vol. 3, p. 326,&c. Mosheim, vol. 
2, p- 189, 231-234. Venema Institutiones, vol 6, p. 157-168. Ja- 
blonski, vol. 1, p. 252-254. Spanheim’s Introductio, part 2, p. 296, 
297. Berrington’s History of the Middle Ages; and particularly 
Mill’s History of the Crusades, in 2 volumes, recently published. 
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these expeditions to ‘Palestine were represented 
as composing the sum of Christian duty, or, ‘at 
least, as equally acceptable in the sight of God:as 
the most conscientious discharge of that duty. (a) 
The practice which was. thus introduced of) asso- 
ciating indulgences with wars undertaken, as was 
pretended, to promote the interests of religion, 
was anxiously continued after 'the Holy Land was 
abandoned. to its fate... The popes carried on hos 
tilities against. ‘the northern nations: of Europe, 
the inhabitants of which remained attached o pa- 
ganism, and against: the heretics who disputed 
their pretensions ; and they even did not:scruple 
to. raise their standard against: sovereigns. who, 
though sound in their speculative faith, sought: to 
abridge the temporal. jurisdiction of the pontiffs.: 
In all these cases indulgences were freely bestows 
ed,'and the gates of heaven, without the slightest 
regard to moral conduct, were thrown open -to 
those who, by obeying the summons which ‘sent 
them forth to plunder and to violence, were held 
forth by the successors of St. Peter as thus evin= 
cing the ardour of their zeal. (b) 8) 
_ Stills however, there was a limit to this modé 
of dispensing with the virtues of the Christian 
character. All ceee not pein 8 33 si? neti 


(a) Fleury, as last eee in Dota: vol. 3, P- 330. Mes, yol.. 
Pgfe 220-9486. citurstin 4 pene “4 

() Jortin’s Remarks on ieccdasipeaient History, vol. 3, Pp oo, iti 
Spanheim’s Introductio, part 2, p. 372, 379, 380. ° 
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prises, which have been described; and fertile as. 
was the ingenuity, and daring and unbounded. as 
was the ambition of the popes, there was often 
no pretence for having recourse to them. Other 


means for effecting the same object were in con-. 


sequence devised, and had extended their opera- 
tion almost through the whole of Christendom, 
Pure and spiritual as is the nature of the Gos-. 
pel, the primitive days of the Church had scarce- 
ly passed away, when this was in a great degree 
forgotten, and when it was encumbered with rites 
and ceremonies, which, under the pretence of 
promoting, really defeated the great purposes for 
which it was given. There were various causes 
to which this may be ascribed. The system. of 
paganism, which, at the era of the introduction 
of the Gospel, was established in the most po- 
lished and enlightened nations of the world, was 
a system of the most splendid and imposing su- 
perstition. Taking advantage of that propensity 
in human nature to be captivated through the 
senses, which is, perhaps, inseparable from our 
present condition, it had gained the affections 
and excited the veneration of its votaries by the 
most pompous magnificence, and had accompa- 
nied the performance of religious duties with 
whatever could dazzle and charm the mind. It 
had extended its influence, too, through the whole 
of the business and the pleasures of life; rites 
were observed upon every occcasion which could 
VOL, IL. P 
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interest the heart, and the most common offices 
were not discharged without being associated with. 
the service of the gods. | 
To all-this the: simplicity of Christianity: ‘pres 
sented so marked a contrast, that they who had 
little inclination to examine its excellence, and 
who did not appreciate its:evidence, considered it 
as hostile to that homage to the Deity, which in 
the purest form it prescribed ; and they did not he- 
sitate to brand with the imputation of atheism 
men whose piety dwelt in the heart, but who did 
not by any external observances which attracted 
notice proclaim its existence. . 
- To counteract: this error, the friends of Cites: 
tianity adopted the unwise expedient of add- 
ing to the plain ritual which divine authority had 
enjoined ; and when, from the force of truth, mul- 
titudes who had been educated amidst the pomp 
of paganism had entered the Church, they brought 


with them prejudices as to the mode of worship, 


no less than as to the doctrines which revelation 
had unveiled. Accordingly, during the suspen- 
sion of persecution, and amidst those intervals of 
tranquillity and protection which were granted to — 
the Christians, they more and more imitated the — 
ritual of polytheism, and even sought, by permit- 
ting the continuance of its rites, and incorporat- 
ing these with the profession of the new faith, to 


add to the Church numbers, who, without this 


policy, would never have entered within the walls 
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of its sanctuaries.. Upon the conversion.of Con- CHAP: 
stantine, the danger which tended to check the os- es 
tentation of the Christians was wholly removed 3 
and the emperor, in the eagerness of. his zeal; 
considered it as his duty to transfer to: the reli- 
gion which he had established the splendour of 
that which he had abjured., The most magnificent 
churches were erected; the interior of these 
churches was adorned with whatever was con- 
ceived adapted to excite the emotions which 
should be cherished in them; the clergy were en- 
dowed with ample revenues ;: they were required 
to officiate in magnificent garments, changed .at 
different parts of religious service; and the beau- 
ty of Christianity was really hidden under. the 
cumbrous and fanciful ornaments which mistaken 
zeal had devised to increase its efficacy. The 
natural love of splendour was thus gratified; and 
the evil having been once introduced, was every 
day increased; new rites and ceremonies were 
added to what the invention of former ages had 
devised ; the ordinances actually instituted by di- 
vine authority were, as we shall afterwards find, 
practised in modes which had been unknown to 
the primitive Church ; and all these additions 
were enforced by the representation, that scrupu- 
lous observance of them was the truest indication 
of fervour in the cause of religion. (a) 


(a) Eusebius Hist. Ecc, lib. 8, p. 376, et Vita Constantini, lib. 2, 
chap. 45, 46. Sj) anheim’s Introductis, part 2, p. 74, 106,113. Ja 
P2 blonski 
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Hence, fasting at particular times, abstinence 
from peculiar kinds of food, praying at set sea 
sons, and-with prescribed gestures, bowing at the 
name of Jesus, making the sign of the cross, 
wearing the rélics of saints, or what were con- 
ceived to be'so, confessing to priests, and receiv 
ing extreme. unction at the moment of death, 
contributing liberally to the wealth of the Church, 
and particularly of the monastic orders, residing 
occasionally within the walls of monasteries, and 
assuming the dress of monks,—were, in process of 
time, inculcated as the good works: enjoined by 
the Gospel, all of which could be performed 
whilst the heart was as corrupt as it had been 
before; and they were actually performed by 
multitudes, who, in consequence, were firmly 
persuaded that they were under the influence of 
religion, whilst they were practising the most de- 
testable vices, and renouncing the beneficent 
spirit of the Gospel, as incompatible with the am- 
bition or the revenge by which they were actu- 
ated. Mosheim, in his history of the ninth cen- 
tury, has thus strikingly represented the extent 
to which the substitution of superstitious rites 
for gue baieahieinsl been carried, and the deplor- 


blonski Trstitutiones, vol. 1, P 103. Bingham’s Antiquities of ie 
Christian Church, vol. 3, book 8, chap. 2. Mosheim, vol. 1, p- 162, 
&c. Jortin’s Remarks, vol. 2, p. 397. Du Pin’s Ecc. Hist. of the 
fourth,century, in vol. 2 of his work, p. 288, 289. Venema Institu- 
tiones, vol. 4, p. 1234132. Stapferi Institutiones, vol. 4, chap. 14, 
sections 160-164, 
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able consequences which resulted from it.—“* The CHAP. 
“* piety in vogue during this and some succeeding | = 
“ages consisted in building and embellishing 
* churches and chapels, in endowing monasteries, 
* erecting basilics, hunting after the relics of — 
* saints and martyrs, and treating them with ex- 
*‘ cessive and absurd veneration; in procuring 
- the intercession of saints by rich oblations or 
* superstitious rites, in worshipping images, and 
‘in pilgrimages to those places which were 
** esteemed holy, and chiefly to Palestine. All 
* orders of men, regardless of the obligations of 
“morality, of the duties of the Gospel, and of 
‘the culture and improyement of -their . minds, 
*‘ rushed headlong, with a perfect security, into 
* all sorts of wickedness, from the delusive hopes, 
** that by the intercession and prayers of saints, 
and the credit of the priests at the throne of 
** God, they would easily obtain the remission of 
*¢ their enormities,” 

This account is confirmed a the sstrongest 
testimony even of writers attached to the Popish 
Church; and so far from the evil diminishing, it 
constantly increased ; moral virtue was disregard- 
ed or despised ; and they only were esteemed holy 
who submitted to the injunctions of the priest- 
hood, and went the round of the trifling and dis- 
gusting ceremonies and practices which, from the. 

most interested and vilest motives, were imposed 
on the faithful. Thus, the accompaniments of a 
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holy life came to be mistaken for holiness, and 
ultimately defeated the object which a were 
intended to secure. (a) 

One abuse connected with this: branch of the 
subject was so flagrant, and so incompatible with 
every just view of religion, and with the whole 
tenor and design of Christianity, whilst it gave 
yiseto the most scandalous dissensions, and’ 
strengthened the schism between the Western 
and Eastern Churches, that it deserves to be 
more particularly mentioned. After the erection 
of splendid churches, it became a practice, borrow- 
ed partly from paganism, to adorn them with the 
images of those holy persons who were held in 
veneration, or even of our Saviour himself, and 
the Virgin Mary, For a considerable time these 
images were regarded merely as adapted to recal 
virtues: and graces which Christians should imi- 
tate or applaud, but worship was confined to the 
Supreme Being. At length, however, from that 
strange tendency to superstition, which even an 
explicit: commandment was unable, in what re- 
spected images, to restrain, the respect with 
which they had been originally regarded assum- 
ed the form of religious veneration, and from 
various causes homage and worship came at length 


(2) Barrow’s Treatise on the Pope’s Supremacy, in vol. 1 of his 
works, p- 643. Jortin’s Remarks, vol. 3. Venema Institutiones, uns 


der the pections entitled Vita et sagas from the 5th panty aH 1 
115, 
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to be paid to them. The first indications of this 
were strenuously opposed ; but the voice of reason 
was feeble; and the weakness of delusion, encour- 
aged by those who ought to have restrained it, at 
length triumphed. The Eastern Church, more, 
perhaps, from its antipathy to the Western, than 


CHAP. 
IX. 


from juster conceptions of religion, reprobated and © 


resisted a practice which was justly branded as 


idolatry, and some modification of it took place - 


under the sanction of the pontiffs; but the wor- 
ship of images was finally established, and still 
remains a striking example how readily human 
inventions and human additions to the worship of 
God may subvert the purity of divine truth, and 
even set aside the plainest injunctions prescribed 
by the authority of Heaven. (a) . 
The Reformation at once destroyed, in those 
countries which it enlightened, and in which it 
was established, many of the sources from which 
this corruption had flowed. Resting the justifi- 
cation of man wholly upon the grace of God, and 
pressing the necessity of regarding Scripture as 
the sole standard by which belief and conduct 
should be regulated, it did away all notions of hu- 
man merit, and unveiled the uselessness and the 
presumption of almost all those ceremonial ob- 
servances upon which mankind had for ages rested 


(2) The celebrated Spanheim has written a work upon the history of 
image worship ; and sufficient information may be gained from Vene- 
ma, Mosheim, Jablonski, and other ecclesiastical historians. 
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ina great measure their hope of salvation. It 
urged that they had no warrant from the word of 
God, and that they were little calculated to pro- 
duce that amendment and purification of heart, 
under the pretence of promoting which they had 
been originally prescribed. — 
But although it thus happily removed that 
aaa structure of site ginihe ‘under bite 
the couanae to which this. strneteive had axeae its 
existence; there still remained the propensity so in- 
timately interwoven with our nature, and so strik- 
ingly evincing its corruption, of relying upon ex- 
ternal observances, and of rendering any thing 
the test of being in a state of acceptance with 
God, rather than the holiness and virtue without 
which it is explicitly declared that we cannot see 
our Creator, and are none of Christ’s. A new 
direction, indeed, was given to the principle; one 
much less perverted than that which it. previous- 
ly had, and, fortunately, subjected to authority 
which was recognized, and by which it might be 
changed ; but there are traces of it even amongst 
those Protestants who most loudly condemn the 
errors into which, in this respect, the adherents 
of the Church of Rome fell, and who are most 
firmly persuaded that they not only abhor them, 
but have completely escaped from their influence. 
Whilst it was universally admitted that there 
was vested in one individual, or in one body, the 
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privilege of directing the faith of Christians, al- 
though there was, as we have found, much di- 
versity of opinion upon many interesting sub- 
jects, there was an apparent unity ; the authority 
of the one universal Church was allowed, and the 
idea of separating from it, and establishing other 
communions, either never accurred, or was view- 
ed as impious or impossible. But after it. was 
avowed and defended that Scripture was the rule 
of faith, and that it was to be interpreted by 
those who studied it, very different opinions were 
formed respecting the doctrines of religion and 
the constitution of the Church; and they who 
were attached to these new yiews considered 
themselves as holding the truth as it had been re- 
vealed, There was thus a separation between 
different bodies of professing Christians, who 
formed themselves into distinct societies, each of 
them claiming the appellation and the honour of 
the true Church. The consequence was, that 
the tenets, the ritual, and the ceremonial observ- 
ances of every denomination, were regarded by 
those who composed it with peculiar reverence, 
and, in the ardour .of zeal, came to be identified 
with religion itself, so as to lead, in many cases, 
to a very unfavourable estimation of others, whe 
did not entertain the same sentiments. Hence, 
it soon happened that men considered it as a high 
privilege, and as a sure proof of right religious 
principle, to yenerate certain doctrines, and to be 
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members of certain churches; and they too fre- 
quently looked upon this, not just,. perhaps, as 
giving them a title to the divine favour, but, at 
least, as an evidence that this favour was really 
extended tothem. They forgot, in one word, the 
interesting doctrine taught by our Saviour, when 
he said, “ Rejoice not that the spirits are subject 
unto you, but rather rejoice that your names 
“are written in heaven ;”—the impert of which is, 
that. all external circumstances and advantages, 
however they ought to be valued, will be of no 
avail if they be not productive of that moral ef- 
fect which qualifies for admission into another 
and a happier state.. Many Protestants thought, 
that when they had attached themselves to what 
they believed to be the true Church,—when they 
were scrupulous in- observing the ceremonies 
which it. had appointed,—when they vindicated, 
with high warmth, one form of ecclesiastical 
government, for example, the divine right of 
Episcopacy, or reprobated it as a remnant of pop- 
ish corruption,—when they venerated the pre- 
scribed forms of prayer, insisted upon the import- 


ance of particular garments or ceremonies, and 


strictly observed Lent and Easter, or held forth 
all these as corruptions of Christianity,—that they 
were respectively evincing the soundness of their 
faith by the strictness and the feng of = 
practice. 

There was a time when, aiasbigiltitbes attach, 
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ed to the Presbyterian polity, it was conceived to 

be an essential proof of zeal to listen to discourses 

protracted beyond the limits of human patience ; 
and when peculiar modes of expression and pe- 
culiar habits in the intercourse of life were prized, 
it is to be feared, much more than the enlarged 
charity and the candid allowance for human in- 
firmity, which are so congenial with the spirit of 
the Gospel. Much of this has now disappeared 
throughout Europe; but even amongst those far- 
thest removed by their speculative tenets from 
the errors of popery, there are to be found traces 
of the influence of that form of religion, and deci- 

sive evidence how artfully it was accommodated 
to the weakness of human nature. There is a 
degree of reverence for teachers distinguished by 
particular tenets or particular modes of conduct, 
quite distinct from any estimation of the virtues 
and talents of these men; a proneness to be 
guided by them, and to consider whatever they 
inculcate as the genuine essence of sound theo- 
logy, which is nearly allied to that blind submis- 
sion to clerical authority which was one of the 

most palpable and degrading corruptions with 

which the artifice of men had obscured the beau- 

ty of Christianity ; there is a tendency to identi- 

fy with the opinions of a sect or a party even re- 

ligion itself, which is just transferring infallibili- 

ty from the pope to those who profess to disclaim 
jt; and which, whilst it subverts the fundamental 
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principle of the Reformation, increases indefinite- 
ly the arrogance and presumption connected with 
deciding upon the faith of others, who are no less 
sincere than those by whom they are judged, 


The possession of knowledge with respect to re- 


ligion, devoting much time to the study of it, 
the capacity of speaking with ease upon its 
truths, of addressing the Deity in the language 
of prayer, and those around them in that of ad- 
monition and instruction,<-are often yiewed as 
gifts, which should leave no doubt as to the spi- 
ritual state of the perons upon whom they have 
been conferred. We often find in such persons pre- 
sumptuous and exclusive claims to the appella- 
tion of religious; a thorough conviction of merit, 
though under a disguised form; whilst no pro- 
gress is made in the real graces of the divine life, 


and there is little or no conviction of the import= 


ance of acquiring them, The eagerness, too, 
which is frequently displayed that the prayers of 
clergymen or of pious individuals should be said 
over those on the brink of the grave,—anxiety, 
not involving any idea of their being thus, 
in a moral or religious point of view, bene- 
fited, because existing in full strength, when it is 
perceived that, through the pressure of dis- 
ease, reason is destroyed, or the senses rendered 
incapable of perception,—is just the superstitious 
notion which led to extreme -unction, so modified, 
as not palpably:to strike at Protestant tenets, im- 
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plies that there is a virtue in’ such, religious ser- 
vice, abstracted altogether from its intellectual 
efficacy ; that there is, in fact, a charm in it, in 
consequence of which they, who during the whole 
of life had neglected the divine law, might, in a 
future state, be aves in the same situation as 
if they had observed it. bt 

If these remarks hold true, even with ieee 
to those Protestants who departed the farthest 
from the ritual of Popery, they may be expected 
to do so still more in thé case of such as retained 
a great part of that ritual, incorporating with the 
performarice of religious: duties many of the cere- 
monies which had been sanctioned by the Church 
of Rome. In: Britain, during the period when 
the fatal contests took place between the Puri- 
tans and the adherents of the established faith, 
we have an éxemplification of what has been 
stated... The Government and the Church perti- 
naciously urged the propriety of various external 
observances, which, it was admitted, were not 
authoritatively required by the word of God; 
and they attached to these observances greatly 
more importance than belonged to them, repre- 
senting. those who strictly adhered to them as 
the friends of religion, whilst they reprobated or 
even persecuted the venerable men who, from 
scruples of conscience, could not use them in the 
performance of divine worship. 

There still remains a considerable portion of 
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the same spirit, displaying itself in a too scrupu- 
lous attention to rites of human contrivance, and 
in an erroneous estimate of the utility or obliga- 
tion of these rites. Hence, certain times are re-: 
garded as having peculiar sanctity, and certain 
places as rendered ‘holy by a blessing pronounced 
on them; hence, in the celebration of the public 


~ services of religion, one set of garments is used at 


one time, and another: at another; prayers are’ 
read from one place of .the church, sermons: are. 
delivered from a different place, whilst particular 
portions of: the offices are gone over at what is 
denominated the altar; and all this, which in it- 
self has no meaning, comes to be considered by 
the people as giving value to the devotions eacee 
which it is associated. . oo leiat on 

The reverence sometimes entertained for the 
clergy by those who have departed farthest from 
the Church of Rome, is more connected with the 


supposed. principles than with the persons or of- 


ficial and public character of the individuals for 
whom it is expressed; it is not for a moment 
imagined that the ordinances of religion aré in 
the slightest degree affected by any merit or de+ 
merit in those who administer them; but the 
great majority of the adherents of Episcopacy 
conceive that there is something sacred in the 
character of the priesthood, something mysterious | 
and indelible; that it can be conveyed only by bi- 
shops; and that where this conveyance is want- 
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ing, there can be no true Church of Christ, and 
no valid dispensation of the ; sacraments ; :they' 
thus separate the means of grace from ‘the dis- 
position in which men have recourse to them,’ or: 
from the effects which they apparently produce,’ 
connecting them so inseparably with a particular 
form of ecclesiastical polity, as to hold that God 
denies the influence of his Spirit, through which 
they become effectual, except. under: the ‘condi- 
tions which they have ‘determined to be indis- 
pensable. I do not here enter into the question; 
whether there is any real foundation for the sen~ 
timents now stated; that point will fall ‘to ‘be 
particularly and ‘carefully ¢xamined in a: subse- 
quent part of this work; but I would merely ob- 
serve, that unless there be the utmost precaution 
in guarding against it, this high estimation of 
what is purely ritual, and of positive appointment; 
will be very apt to produce the conviction, ‘that 
the blessing and absolution and ministry of a bi- 
shop, or of one who has been ordained by him, 
have a charm nearly allied to what in the Popish 
Church is called the opus operatum ; and that 
where the external part is regular, there need be 
little solicitude about that renovation of heart 
and life, which are held not to be real, or to be 
of no consequence, when they are found amongst 
those who, however deeply convinced of the di- 
vine origin of the Gospel, however penetrated 
with the infinite importance of its doctrines, and 
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however solicitotis to live under: their: influence, 
honouring and loving him from whom they pro- 
ceeded, ate not: persuaded that there is any war- 
rant. for the high. and exclusive privileges. which 
have been claimed by the Episcopal order. 

There isy indeed; a considerable proportion of. 
those attached to Episcopacy to whom the ob- 
servations now made do not apply, because, 
while they are convinced that this form of eccle- 
siastical polity is the most ancient, and the best 
adapted to produce the great ends contemplated 
by the Author of our religion, they do not hold 
it to be of divine appointment, and readily ad- 
mit that there may be other true Churches of 
Christ. But although the most enlightened men 
who lived about the period of Tillotson and 
Clarke were of this opinion, and it was then very 
widely diffused, the number who embraced it has 
of late, it is to be suspected, considerably decreas- 
ed. It is, indeed, impossible to read most of the 
works in which the principles of the Church of 
England are professed to be supported, without 
being struck with the ardent and unwearied zeal 
with which they who conduct them struggle for 
the absolute necessity of Episcopacy, both to con- 
stitute a pure Church, and to give sea to the 
ministration of religion. 

- The result of all which has been stated is, that 


trated pers amongst every denomination of Protestants there 


nicious to 
virtue. 


is a tendency to do that which so signally, in the 
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most corrupt periods of its history, distinguished 
the Church of Rome, substituting ceremonial rites 
and observances, which, even admitting their ce- 
lestial origin, are only means to an end, for the 


graces and virtues which they were intended to 


produce; and thus to determine the religious 
character, not so much from the answer. of a 
good conscience, as from accidental distinctions 
and peculiar modes of expression and conduct, 
which may exist where there is nothing of that 
renewed heart, and that steady virtue, which the 
law of God has enforced, and which all the dis- 
pensations of his grace and mercy were intended 
to disseminate amongst mankind. It is apparent, 
however, that this evil exists in a less degree 
than it once did ; and there is ground to hope, 


that the more that revelation is examined, and 


the more that the human mind is cultivated and 
enlarged, the more will the sphere of this mode 
of superstition be contracted; but it cannot be 
doubted, that while it exists at all, it is much to 
be deplored, that its tendency is in a high degree 
to corrupt the purity and excellence of the cha- 
racter, and that it has actually been the source 
from which the most wretched dissolution and de- 
pravity of manners have flowed. And the rea- 
son of this is very evident. Whilst men are left 
to their natural notions of good and evil, and 
whilst they are convinced that obedience to the 


law of God is their reasonable service, there may, 
VOL. II, aac’ 
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from -the influence of prejudice, or passion, or 
bad example, be much vice; but still this will 
be in opposition to conscience, and there will 
be seasons when, i in consequence, it will be'seen 
in its true light, and be deplored; the root is 
sound, and, though the influence of religion, 
it may yet spring and yield good fruit... But 
the moment that, in the room of virtue, or as 
a compensation for it, there has been substi- 
tuted any external service, all the power of 
religion and conscience may only serve to 
strengthen error, and may not operate at all 
on the corruption of nature and the vices 
which proceed from it. Upon a review of the 
past there may be full satisfaction, there may be 
even confidence towards God, whilst there is in 
the life all which conscience, if not perverted, 
would have denounced and abhorred ; a new and 
an easy standard of duty is erected, conformity to 
which requires no sacrifice; and when men act 
up to this standard they are just in the state 
in which they would have been, had they de- 
voted their unremitting efforts to attain holi- 
ness and virtue. They have, in one word, creat- 
ed a law for themselves, they have identified 
it with the divine law, and we must dissipate 
this delusion ; they must be convinced of their 
radical mistake before any impression can be 
made on them; they call good evil, and evil 
good, and in this hoples roneiion: do not sus- 
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pect that there is any deficiency in their Chris- 
tian attainments, or that they can be charged, 
more than they admit that the imperfection 
of human nature may at all times be, with de- 
parture from that conformity to the will of God 
which they readily grant should be steadily con- 
templated. . 

The fact that superstition never can prevail 
without the most alarming degree of immora- 
lity, has given rise to the question, whether 
Atheism itself be not in a moral point of view 
preferable,—a question which it is not neces- 
sary here to discuss, but which is mentioned 
because the agitation of it is the strongest con- 
firmation of all that has been stated, both as to 
the tendency in human nature to substitute po- 
sitive observances for active virtue; and as to 
the miserable consequences to the best inter- 
ests of religion, and to its influence over the 
heart and life, which have resulted from the 
substitution. (a) . 

V. Casuistry.—Although the morality of the 
Gospel is distinguished by its purity and by 
its elevation, it is necessarily exhibited in a ge- 

(a) The statement above quoted is so strikingly confirmed by almost 
iniversal experience, that particulat quotations in support of it are unne- 
cessary, The question relating to the moral tendencies of Atheism and 
superstition, is with admirable, though perverted ingenuity, canvassed by 

’ Bayle in his celebrated and most amusing work, entitled, “ Penseeés di- 


* verses ecritesa un Docteur de Sorbonne a J’occasion de la comete qui parut 
“ an mois de Decembre 1680; in 2 vols. printed at Rotterdam. 
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neral form ; certain leading principles are laid 
down; but the application of these to the innu- 
merable cases which occur in the actual inter- 
course of life, is left tothe understanding and the 
conscience of individuals. Had it been other- 
wise, the Christian code would have swelled to 
an extent which would have rendered it in a 
great degree useless ; it would have been diffi- 
cult or impossible to recollect all its provisions, 
and, minute as these would have been, they 
would still have been defective, new situations or 
combinations of circumstances modifying duty 
continually arising, which it would have been 
impracticable or hurtful to anticipate. There 
is, then, in this form of morality, really nothing 
which ought to obstruct our progress in virtue, 
the fact being, that, when the’principles of duty 
are rightly unfolded, and when they are placed 
on a sound foundation, there is, to a fair mind, 
no difficulty in accommodating them to its own 
particular exigencies. A few cases, it is true, 
may occur, where itis a matter of doubt in 
what way men should act; but these are ex- 
ceedingly rare, and the lives of vast numbers 
may come to an end without any of them hap- 
pening to occasion perplexity. Every man 
may be, and perhaps is sensible, that his errors 
are to be ascribed, not to his having been at a | 
loss to know what he should have done, but to 
his deliberately or hastily violating what he saw 
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to be right, or to his having allowed himself to 
confound, by vain and subtile distinctions, what, 
in the ease of any one else, would have left in 
his mind no room for hesitation. 

The manner, however, in which the Gospel 
inculcates the law of God combined with other 
causes in leading to a species of moral discus- 
sion, which, pretending to ascertain in every 
ease what ought to be practised, and thus to 
afford plain and safe directions to theconscience, 
terminated in what has been denominated ca- 
suistry, a science, if the name may be applied to 
it, the object of which was to continue the use of 
those terms that, in the purest times, had been 
employed for defining the various duties of 
men, whilst they either conveyed a meaning 68- 
sentially different from what they originally 
had, or denoted a degree of moral relaxation, 
which, without its aid, would have been regard- 
ed as at total variance with the pure spirit of 
Christianity. 

The schoolmen delighted in this species of 
intellectual labour. They transferred their zeal 
for the most fanciful and frivolous distinctions 
in what respected the doctrines of religion to its 
precepts ; they anatomised the different virtues ; 
nicely examined all the circumstances by which 
our estimate of them should be influenced ; and 
they thus rendered the study of morality inex- 
tricable, confounded the natural notions of right 
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and wrong, and so accustomed themselves and 
others to weigh their actions, that they could 
easily find some excuse for what was most cul- 
pable, whilst they continued under the impres- 
sion that they were not deviating from what as 
moral beings was incumbent upon them. The 
corruption of manners which was introduced 
into the Church during the dark ages rendered 
casuistry very popular ; and accordingly, many 
who affected to be the most enlightened writers 
of their age, and perhaps really were so, tortu- 
red their understanding or their fancy in solving 
cases of conscience, and often in polluting their 
own imaginations and those of others, by em- 
ploying them on possible crimes, upon which, 
h6éwever unlikely was their occurrence in life, | 
they were eager to pronounce a decision. (a) 
Thehappy change which the Reformation pro- 
duced upon the views of men respecting the sa- 
cred Scriptures, tended to erect that pure stan- 
dard of duty which for ages had been laid in the 
dust. Yet for a considerable time Protestant 
divines occupied themselves with the intricacies 
of casuistry, thus in some degree shutting out 
the light which they had fortunately poured up- 
on the world. ‘Ihe Lutheran theologians walk- 


(a) Dlustrations of what has been stated will be readily ca in Tho- 
mas Aquinas’s Summa Theologiz. See also Bayle’ s Critical Dictionary 
under article Ignatius Loyola. Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. Vol. 3, P. 194, 
Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, Vol. 5, P- 27 4—276. 
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ed very much in the track which the schoolmen 
had opened, although their decisions were much 
more consonant with Christianity ; and it was 
not uncommon in some countries for ecclesias- 
tical assemblies to devote part of their time to 
the resolution of questions which might have 
been safely left unnoticed, which now are almost 
universally regarded as frivolous, and about 
which almost the most ignorant would be asham- 
ed to ask an opinion. (a) Even after much of 
the sophistry, and much of the moral perversion 
connected with casuistry, were exploded, the 
form of that science was preserved, and many 
valuable moral principles in conformity to it de- 
livered. ‘The venerable Bishop Hall published 
a celebrated work, to which he gave the appel- 
lation of * Cases of Conscience practically re- 


§* solved,” and he introduces it with the fol- | 


lowing observations addressed to the reader: 
“Of all divinity that part is most useful, 
‘* which determines cases of conscience; and 
© of all cases of conscience, the practical are 
‘* most necessary, as action is of more concern- 
** ment than speculation; and of all practical 
*¢ cases, those which are of most common use 
“‘ are of so much greater necessity and benefit 
‘¢ to be resolved, as the errors thereof are more 


(a) Mosheim’s ‘Ecc. Hist. Vol. 4, p. 25. 24. Some examples of ec- 
clesiastical decisions upon curious questions connected with conduct, L 
had occasion to specify in my History of the Church of Scotland. ; 
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CHAP.  ¢ universal, and therefore more prejudicial to 
“~~~” * the society of mankind : These I have select~ 
ed out of many; and having turned over di- 
‘“* vers casuists, have pitched upon those deci- 
«‘ sions which I hold. most conformable to en- 
‘‘ lightened reason and religion; sometimes I 
‘* follow them, and sometimes I leave them for 
‘* a better guide.” He divides his work into 
four parts,—Cases of profit and traffic, Cases 
of life and liberty, Cases of piety and religion, 
and Cases matrimonial, under each of these sol- 
ving a number of questions, or rather giving a 
number of moral dissertations. (a) 
sie fre Casuistry, as a distinct perversion of Christian 
morality, recognised and prosecuted, is now, in 
the Protestant world, very much unknown, 
though there still is, and perhaps always will be, 
that softening down of the strict rules of duty, _ 
to which mankind are led either by self-de- 
ceit, or by the natural desire of reconciling, 
with the hope of the divine favour, considerable 
obliquity from that path of rectitude and virtue 
by which alone we can become acceptable unto 
¢ God. 
Jesuits. | But the most striking specimen of the length 
\ to which casuistry was carried, and of the dan- 
‘Renee cqneeduetioes which resulted from it, is 


(o)-The third edition of the above work, now before me, was printed at 
London 1654. 
Ne 
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furnished by the history of the maxims and sen- 
timents of the Jesuits, that celebrated order, 
which combined with profound literature, and 
the most zealous support of Popery, an ambi- 
tion that perverted their understandings, or ra- 
ther induced them to employ their rational 
powers in the melancholy work of poisoning the 
sources of virtue, and of casting the name and 
the appearance of it over a dissoluteness of 
principle and a profligacy of licentiousness, 
which, had they not been checked by sounder 
views, and by feelings and habits favourable to 
morality, would have spread through the world 
the most degrading misery. 

A short account of the prominent features of 
their moral scheme can scarcely fail to be inte- 
resting, however much it must impress the mind 
with the deplorable extent to which perversion 
of the purest and most sublime system of duty 
has, from motives that cannot be too much 
condemned, been, with the utmost ingenuity, 
carried. 

The great objects which this astonishing so- 
ciety steadily contemplated, were not expressly 
to pervert men’s notions of virtue, but to exalt 
their own order by acquiring a complete ascen- 
dancy over every description of individuals, 
For effecting this, they discerned, that it was 
necessary not rigorously to oppose prevailing 
opinions and prejudices, but, by artfully indul 
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ging both, to incline those by whom they were 
cherished upon all occasions to have recourse 
to such lenient judges of human conduct or in- 
firmity. With such as were attached to the 


strictest moral precepts, they were strict, and — 


even austere; but to the great part of mankind 
they assumed a very different tone, and endea- 
voured to satisfy them that all the comforts, 


and all the rewards of religion might be obtain- 


ed without sacrificing the corrupt habits which 
they had formed, or making positive exertions 
to surrender what they were eager to preserve. 
The fundamental principles of this pernicious 
system were what they styled the — of 
probability. 

It is the clear dictate of reason diva reveldt 
tion, that whatsoever is not of faith is sin, 


or, in other words, that a man’s conscience 


must be the rule of his conduct; and that its 
suggestions, after it has been properly enlight- 
ened, cannot, without guilt, be disregarded. 
The Jesuits, at once, set aside this position, 
which would have proved fatal to all their plans, 
and maintained that, whatever opinion as to du- 
ty in general, or of any particular duty, had 
been held, even by one eminent theologian, was 
to be considered as probably well founded, it 


being likely that no such person would have — 


formed it if he had not seen what appeared to 
his own mind a plausible reason for adopting it, 
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and what therefore might be viewed as justify- 
ing another in acting upon it. 

But it was plain, that as there would be ee 
diversity of sentiment amongst these spiritual 
guides, a person following the opinion of one or 
more of them might commit what the priests 
to whom he confessed would condemn. ‘This 
was guarded against by the maxim, that every 
ene who proceeded upon the probability above 
stated was entitled to absolution, and that this 
could not be withheld without mortal sin. Still 
as the opinion of one doctor was often in di- 
rect opposition to that of another, a person who 
consulted respecting any action might be pro- 
hibited from doing it by the director to whom 
he applied, although a different one would have 
permitted it, and thus there might be accidental- 
ly greater restraint than the system which I am 
now unfolding intended to impose. But provision 
had been made for this also; for it was decid- 
ed, that although one of the society condemn- 
ed an action in his own mind, yet if he saw that 
there was an anxious desire to commit it, he 
might authorise the commission, provided that 
any one doctor of eminence had given to it his 
sanction ; and thus, not only the conscience of 
the individual who wished to be directed was 
confounded, or rather set at defiance, but even 
the guide himself was required to give advice 
which he reprobated and abhorred. 
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It is plain, that in this way there was given 
a wide range to depravity, because, by dis- 
tinctions and qualifications, of which abundance 
could be found in the writings of the casuists, 
there was almost no crime which might not be 
perpetrated without incurring the censure of 
the church, and without dread of the divine 
displeasure. 

But as the language of Scripture, and the au- 
thority of the Popes, which the Jesuits profess- 
ed to revere, did condemn certain courses of 
conduct, it may be conceived that, in so far at 
least as related to these, there was a limit set to 
this system of pernicious indulgence. ‘The fol- 
lowers of Loyola, however, were much too 
acute not to have contemplated this, and to 
have endeavoured to remove it. By numberless 
expedients, they turned aside even the most 
positive declarations, and rendered it impos- 
sible so to enjoin duty, that it might not, under 
their sanction, be violated. An example or two 
will make this sufficiently clear. The Gospel 
commands Christians, out of their abundance, 
to relieve the poor. To nullify this precept, the 
Jesuits had recourse to what they denominated 
the interpretation of terms. They laid down, 
that whatever a man judged to be requisite for 
supporting his own situation of life, or that of 
his friends and connexions, could not be called 
superfluity ; and as he might render this as ex- 
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tensive as he chose, they put it in his power to 
declare that he had nothing superfluous, and 
that, consequently, the precept did not apply 
to him. | 

Pope Gregory the Fourteenth had issued a 
bull, in which he most wisely and properly de- 
clared, that assassins should not enjoy the pri- 
vilege of taking refuge in churches. This is 
sufficiently express; but the method now men- 
tioned was found sufficient to evade it. It was 
taught, that nobody could be called an assassin 
who did not murder for money or reward; and 
hence it was decided, that all who, to gratify 
malice or revenge, murdered their fellow-crea- 
tures, did not come under the ordonnance of 
the Pontiff, and were entitled to the privilege 
of which it was his manifest intention to de- 
prive them. 

It might, however, often happen, that there 
was no room for ingenuity itself thus to torture 
Janguage; and, in such instances, another rule 
was devised, which may be called the rule of 
circumstances, that is, certain cases were speci- 
fied, which, it was taken for granted, were not 
within the view of the prohibition, and in all 
these it was determined that the rule did not 
apply. 

They further made use of what was called 
the doctrine of double probability. .Thus, when 
it was affirmed, that any practice should be 
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avoided, it was taught, that this was doné fron 
the notion which he who did prohibit had of 
the probability that the prohibition was right ; 
and they affected to pay to declarations of this 
kind much deference; but still they contended, 
that as the opposite was also probable, there 
could be no intention to exclude that probabi 
lity ; and that, consequently, upon this ground 
the prohibition might be disregarded. ‘This was 
one of the most refined inventions by which 
these casuists confounded all distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, and it was evidently 
susceptible of constant and universal applica+ 
tion: 

Such inventions enabled the learned Doe- 
tors who were consulted, to gratify the inclina- 
tions and the vices of those who sought their 
direction, or at least to set them free from the 
anguish of remorse. | 

But the Jesuits would have fallen very far 
short of the object which they contemplated, 


‘had they gone no farther than this; for it is 


plain, that amidst the business of life men must 
often act when it is impossible to ask advice, and 
that if they were left to the natural dictates of 
conscience they would be restrained from many 
things which they might wish to do, but the 
criminality of which filled them with alarm. 
Now, to deliver their followers from all..such 


‘virtuous scruples, the disciples of Loyola ins 


i 
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‘vented a maxim which permitted them to hold 


the language. of virtue, whilst they fatally sap- 
ped the foundation upon which it rests. This 
was the most valued of their inventions in the 
bewildering and corrupting science of casuis- 
try, and was known amongst them by the aps 
pellation of the direction of the intention. The 
import of it was, that if a person fixed his 
thoughts upon the actual gime which he was 
about to commit, he was guilty of sin, but, if he 
placed them upon some accessory circumstance, 
then he might safely and innocently follow his 
inclination ; or, in other words, if he proposed 
to himself some lawful end, he need have no 
hesitation about the means which he employed 
to accomplish it. Scripture, to give an exam- 
ple of what has been said, hath forbidden us to 
return evil for evil, or to avenge ourselves. Sup- 
pose it happened that some injury was done to 
a person, and that the questionin his own mind 
was, whether he might punish or eveniput todeath 
his enemy ; the Jesuits would have decided that 
this was unlawful, if revenge was the object in 
view, but that if, instead of this, the object was 


to defend his honour, then the punishment or . 


the murder could not be condemned. In like 
manner, if the action contemplated was to steal, 
this, according to the code of morality now be- 
fore us, was wrong; but if the thief fixed his 
attention not on the theft, but upon the sup- 
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ply of bis wants, or the freeing himself from 
some pressure or difficulty, then he might exe-: 
cute his purpose. It is quite clear that, accord- 
ing to this sophistry, there is no atrocity which 
might not with a safe conscience be committed ; 
and, accordingly, by the application of the 
maxim to the different professions and occupa- 
tions in society, they completely freed those 
who were engagedijin them from moral obliga- 
eff own interest, or wishes, or 
passions, the sole standard by which their con- 
duct was to be regulated. 

It would be painful to descend to a more 
minute illustration of this wonderful but shock- 
ing system, so singular in the history of human 
error and human perversion, and shewing how 
dangerous it is to depart from the straight road 
of duty, or from sound moral judgments. There 
can be little doubt, that when the Jesuits first 
resolved to blend with their institution the ca- 
suistry which they believed would extend its 
influence, they had no conception how far they 
would go, and that they would then have shrunk 
with horror from maxims which, at a subsequent 
period, they avowed and defended in the numer- 
ous and able works which they published. It 
also shews that no rectitude of disposition is a 
sufficient protection against immoral sophistry. 
It is certain that amongst the Jesuits there were 
many very excellent men, who, had they fol- 
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lowed the dictates of their own minds, would 
have strengthened instead of relaxing the obli- 
gation of duty ; yet from reverence for their or- 
der, or from the general conviction, that by en- 
larging the sphere of its operation they would 
best serve the cause of religion and virtue, they 
acquiesced in the corrupt principles which the 
most illustrious of their society inculcated, and 
acted upon them in their intercourse as spiritual 
directors with those who solicited their direc- 
tion. 

But sound policy and sound morality, al- 
though, to a superficial eye, they may sometimes 
appear to be little connected, or even to be dis- 
tinct from each other, are, by the wise and gra- 
cious appointment of the Ruler of the world, so 
united, that they cannot long be separated ; the 
former cannot permanently subsist except it 
lean upon the latter. ‘This is remarkably diss 
played in the history and the fate of the Jesuits. 
They were eager to quiet the perturbation of 
minds troubled by guilt, and so to smooth the 


path of virtue, that all might gratify themselves: 


with the reflection that they were, even without 
_the discipline and self-denial usually inculcated, 
walking in it; and they calculated upon that 
partiality and self delusion which, in estimating 
their own moral condition, mankind so often 
display. They were, accordingly, in one point 
of view, eminently successful. ‘They were cho- 
VOL, Il. R 
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sen by multitudes to act as their confessors, 
they gained access to the courts of sovereigns, 
they were consulted by all who wished to gra- 
tify their ambition at the expense of principle, 
and obtained, notwithstanding the envy with 
which rival monastic societies regarded and op- 
posed them, an astonishing degree of power, of 
wealth, and of influence. But they overlooked 
this fundamental part of the human constitution, 
that however it might be disposed where self 
was concerned to disguise or to relax virtue, yet 
its calm impartial judgments are all in favour of 
it, and that men, blinded, as they too frequently 
are, in their own cases, do not hesitate to con- 
demn what is wrong in the case of others. Now, | 
in proportion as the Jesuits enlarged their ac- 
commodating code of morality, they became 
obnoxious to those who had no need or no de- 
sire to shelter themselves under that code; 


and they gradually brought forth a system so 


abhorrent to the feelings of the heart and the 
dictates of the judgment, so thoroughly destroy- 
ing all security and confidence amongst men, 
and so completely rendering useless the ob- 
ligations and sanctions by which duty had been 
strengthened, that it was almost impossible not 
to perceive, that ifno check were given to it, the 
bands of society would ultimately be loosened, 
and life be rendered a melancholy scene of du. 
plicity and hypocrisy, of fraud, and violence, 
p : 
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and crime. This tendency was pointed out, 
and was pressed upon the public mind with all 
the power of eloquence. and thé energy of ge- 
nius ; even princes bégan to take the alarm; the 
new direction given to opinion was strengthen- 
ed by circumstances connected with the political 
and commercial state of the Jesuits, and thé 
Popes,whom they had Sworn to defend, were com- 
pelled to declare against them. At length oné 
general feeling of disgust and abhorrence was 
excited ; the order was detested as the corrup- 
ters of all which it is our duty and our happi- 
ness to preserve in purity ; and such was the re- 
action of that moral principle which they had 
laboured to weaken, that it swept them away 
before it; they were driven from almost all the 
kingdoms of Europe, their colleges and monas- 
_ teries were destruyed, their property confiscat- 
ed, and their fraternity suppressed. ‘This was 
certainly the natural result of their system 3 but 
it is very remarkable that the event had been 
predicted at avery early period, and the pas- 
sage coritaining the prediction it is proper to 
insert, both as evincing a striking degree of sa- 
gacity, and as confirming the representation 
which has been given of the moral obliquity of 
Jesuitism. It is to be found in a sermon which 
was preached by Doctor George Brown, Bishop 
. of Dublin, and is quoted. by the translator of 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, from a copy 
R2 
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of the sermon inserted in the Fifth Volume of 
the Harleian Miscellany. ‘‘ But there are a 
« new fraternity of late sprung up, who call 
‘¢ themselves Jesuits, which will deceive many ; 
“s who are much after the Scribes and Pharisees’ 


‘““ manner. Amongst the Jews they shall strive > 


** to abolish the truth, and shall come very near 
«to doit. For these sorts will turn themselves 
‘* into several forms, with the heathens a hea- 
‘¢ thenist, with the atheists an atheist, with 
‘‘ the Jews a Jew, with the reformers a re- 
‘‘ formate, purposely to know your intentions, 
** yourminds, your hearts, and your inclinations, 
‘< and thereby bring you at last to be like the 
‘* fool that said in his heart there was no God. 
‘‘ These shall spread over the whole world, 
‘ shall be admitted into the counsels of princes, 
** and they never the wiser, charming of them, 
‘“‘ yea, making your princes reveal their hearts 
‘‘ and the secrets therein, and yet they not 
“‘ perceive it, which will happen from fal- 
‘‘ ling from the law of God, and by winking 
“‘ at their sins; yet in the end, God, to justify 
‘ his law, shall suddenly cut off this society, 
*‘ even by the hands of those who have most 
‘ succoured them and made use of them, so 
‘“« that at the end they shall become odious to 
** all nations.” The accuracy with which this 


~ 


was fulfilled is indeed astonishing, and the cause 


leading to the catastrophe was undoubtedly 


a A oy 


Jy teed 
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that so long ago indicated by this intelligent 
prelate. (a) 

VI. Antinomianism, and opinions connected 
with it. 

All the errors hitherto specified rest upon 
the principle, that it is incumbent upon Chris- 
tians to obey the moral law, but have had for 
their object to give an erroneous representation 
of that law. ‘To any person reading the Scrip- 
tures, it may well seem, that beyond this it 
was not possible to go; but the error now to be 
considered shews the contrary, for it proceeds 
upon the doctrine, that there is no connexion 
between faith in the Gospel, and the graces 
and virtues of tae Christian life. Some traces 
of this dissolute tenet we found amongst the 
early heretics, who were led to it by certain 
theories which they had formed with regard to 
the corporeal part of our nature; but it does 
not appear to have been held by many who 
made Scripture the sole rule of authoritative 


(@) Pascal’s Lettres Provincials.—Lettres 5, 6, 7, 8, &c. a work writ- 
ten in the most fascinating manner, and supporting its assertions by many 
quotations from the writings of eminent Jesuites and Casuists. The effect 
of this celebrated attack the order could never destroy. Du Pin’s Ecce, 
Hist. under 17th Cent. ch. 11. and 17. Bayle’s Dict. art. Loyola, par- 
ticularly note S. Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. Vol. 3. p, 455, 456. and Vol. 4. 
p. 354-357. Jablonski Institutiones, Vol. 2. p. 125, 126, with references, 


and Yol. 5. p. 74—78. Venema Institutions, Vol, 6, p. 617-624, Ro. 


bertson’s Hist. of Charles V. Vol. 5, Book 6. 
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direction, till about the period of the Reforma- 
tion, when it was again brought forward. 

It is not difficult to perceive from what mis- 
taken views it derived its origin at this interest- 
ing era in the Christian Church, The Reform- 
ers, zealous in opposing the doctrine of merit 
which was avowed in the church of Rome, and 
which contributed powerfully to give their pe- 
culiar character ta the principles of that church, 
dwelt much upon justification by faith, repre- 
senting the atonement that was made by Christ 
as having fulfilled all righteausness, and as the 
meritorious cause of our acceptance with God. 
Agricola, a disciple of Luther, not perceiving 
the distinction which this language implies, in- 
terpreted it literally, and maintained, that as 
men are saved by faith through Christ, and as 
our own works are thus of no avail, the moral 
law was not obligatory upon Christians, and 
ought not to be proposed to them as a rule 
of life. There is reason to believe that Agri. 
cola, by this incautious mode of expression, 
meant nothing more than that the Gospel 
scheme should be earnestly and assiduously in- 
culcated, including under this scheme the ne- 
cessity of being holy; but his manner of stating 
it was so liable to abuse, and really so extreme- 
ly inaccurate and hazardous, that Luther him. _ 
self was offended, and opposed him with such — 
energy that he abjured his erroneous views, al- 
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though, after the death of the reformer, he 
again embraced them. (a) 

It is justice to the memory of Calvin to state, 
that he anxiously guarded against this abuse of 
a tenet which he so powerfully and so eloquent- 
ly inculeated. Speaking of those who, having 
nothing but the title and profession of Christ, 
wished to be considered as Christians, he ob- 
serves, that the Apostle had taught that they 
only had learnt Christ who had cast away the 
old man; and he then remarks, that the Gospel 
is not a doctrine of the tongue but of the life,— 
that it is not enough that it be understood and 
remembered, but that it is truly received only 
when it possesses the whole soul, and fixes itself 
in the innermost recesses of the heart, when it 
extends to the manners and the conduct, regu- 
lating the affections, and renewing the whole 
man. (0) 

That this view of the subject was adopted by 
those whose opinions were in a great degree in- 
fluenced by Calvin, is evident from the original 
Scottish Confession of Faith composed or ap- 
proved by Knox, and plainly indicating the 


(@) Bayle’s Dictionary, Vol. 1. under head Jean Agricola, and Vol. 2. 
under Islebiens, with notes attached to it. Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. Vol. 4. 
p. 33, 34. Jablonski Institutiones, Vol. 2. p. 156, Hill’s Lectures in Di- 
vinity, Vol. 3, p. 252-257. The charge of Antinomianism was frequently 
made against those who, previous to the Reformation, attacked the Church 
of Rome, but generally without foundation. 

(5) Calvini Institutiones, lib, 5. ch. 6. sec. 4 
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leading tenets of Calvinism. In that Confession 
it is declared: ‘‘ We confess and acknowledge 
‘* that God has given to man his holy law, in 
** which not only are forbidden all such works 
‘“* which displease and offend his Godly Majes- 
** ty, but also are commanded all such as please 
‘¢ Him, and as he hath promised to reward. 
** And these works be of two sorts, the one are 
*¢ done to the honour of God, the other to the 
‘* profit of our neighbours, and both have the 
*“* revealed will of God for their assurance.” (a) 

Whatever tendency to Antinomianism, then, 
may afterwards be traced amongst those who 
professed to venerate the tenets of Calvin, it is 
to be kept in mind, that these tenets were con- 
sidered, by the great man who so strenuously 
defended them, as affording to it no support. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that several of 
the Scottish divines who succeeded Knox were 
perplexed with respect to this subject, and that 
they expressed themselves as if they thought 
that Christ having done all for our salvation, 
nothing remained to be done by us, and that 
little uneasiness should, after such conviction, 


arise from our sins. I had occasion, in a former 


work, to give a remarkable example of this; and 
it so strongly confirms the statement now made, 
that I cannot refrain from inserting it. — 


(5) Knox’s History of the Reformation in Scotland, book 5, p. 246. 
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After the Earl of Morton, one of the Re- 
gents of Scotland during the minority of James 
the Sixth, had, through the intrigues of his ene- 
mies, been condemned to suffer death on the 
scaffold, he had a conversation with some of the 
most eminent of the ministers. In the course 
of it he had expressed much apprehension that 


CHAP, 


the justice of God would visit him, as he had . 


been so great a sinner, and this drew from his 
spiritual comforters the following observations: 
‘* Be of good courage, and, even in respect of 
“ the justice of God, be assured that your sins 
‘* will not be laid to your charge ; and that be- 
“* cause God isjust; for the justice of God will 
“not permit him to take twice payment for one 
‘¢ thing, as we know that, in the common deal- 
‘“‘ings of men, he that is a just man will not 
“crave payment of that whereof he hath been 
‘* already satisfied ; and, therefore, seeing that 
* Christ hath already satisfied for our sins, and 
** paid God for the uttermost farthing he could 
- crave of us, he cannot lay our sins to our 
‘* charge, being satisfied in Christ, so that his 
s* justice will not suffer him to take payment 
** twice for one thing.”(a) 

The peculiar circumstances of Morton may 
have led to the strong and unqualified expres- 
sions which have been quoted, but the West- 


(a) Cook’s Hist, of the Church of Scotland, Vol. 1. note to p. 517. 
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CHAP. minster Confession of Faith, composed at a time 
we when, if Antinomianism had been prevalent in 
Scotland, it would assuredly have been avowed, 
places it beyond a doubt that this was not the 

case. : 
Appeared = ‘That strange corruption of the purest and 


promin- . . ° e e e 
ently dur- holiest of religions did, however, arise in all 


eke oe its malignity during the troubles and the licen- 
tiousness of opinion that accompanied or follow- 
ed the civil wars to which Charles the First fell 
a sacrifice. It was asserted by numbers, that 
the liberty of the Gospel consisted in those who 
embraced it being freed from all moral obliga- 
tion, although there were different shades of this 
pernicious error. One class of persons main- 
tained, that it was unnecessary for Christian 
ministers to exhort to virtuous practice, because 
they whom God had elected to salvation would, 
by the irresistible impulse of divine grace, be 
conducted to it, whilst they who, by an abso- 
lute decree, were doomed to perdition, could 
not by any representations be inclined to piety, ° 
and had not the power to follow afterit, Others 
going far beyond this, did not scruple to affirm, 
** that as the elect cannot fall from grace, or 
‘“* forfeit the favour of God, the wicked actions 
which they commit, or the violations of the 
** divine law with which they are chargeable, 
** are not really sinful, or are not regarded as 
“ such in their case by the Supreme Being, 
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‘* and that, therefore, they have no occasion 
‘© either to confess their sins, or to break them 
‘* off by repentance. Thus, adultery in any 
‘* of the elect, although it appears sinful in the 
** sight of men, and be universally considered as 
** an enormous violation of the divine law, yet 
‘is not in the peculiar case specified a sin in 
‘** the sight of God, because it is one of the es- 
** sential and distinctive characters of the elect 
** that they cannot do any thing which is either 
** displeasing to God or prohibited by his 
‘€ law.” (a) 

Any tenet more shocking than the one now 
detailed imagination cannot conceive; it is in 
direct opposition to the clearest. dictates of reas 
son, and to the instinctive feelings of our nature; 
it subverts the most glorious attributes of God, 
and it would render it criminal to receive as ori- 
ginating from him a religion which contained it ; 
it would unhinge society, and so poison all the 
sources of moral and political virtue, that, were 
it to be extensively carried into practice, it 
would be necessary to proceed against it by 
the civil authority. It implies that we cannot 
decide as to the attainment of the perfection 
of the Christian character from the fruits of 
it, or by the actions of those who lay claim 
‘to it, because these deeds, although revolting 


(9) Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 4, p. 554, 550. 
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to our nature, may be neutralised or chang- 
ed into graces by a secret decree, of which 
little or nothing is revealed to us, but within 
which every man, however depraved, may, if he 
think fit, conceive himself to be included. 

Such wild opinions could not fail, at a period 
when the feelings and the passions were strong- 
ly excited, to lead to the most unhappy excesses. 
We know indeed that this was the case; but 
there can be little doubt that the conduct of 
those who most strenuously defended these opi- 
nions was often much better than it would have 
been, had they acted in perfect consistency with 
their principles, or rather with their want of all 
moral principle. 

The constitution of human nature cannot be 
subverted even by zeal for the most extrava- 
gant reveries of polemical theology, and they 
who have so darkened their understanding, and 


confounded their clearest notions, as to advance 


the impious or rather insane proposition that 
God sees no sin in his saints, or that what is sin- 
ful in others loses all its malignity in them, are 
soon reminded, if they attempt to act upon it, 
that vice and misery are almost inseparably con- 
nected, that they cannot set at defiance the laws 
and ordinances of society, without experiencing 
that they raise the hand of every man against 
them, and that there are bounds to licentious- 


ness which it is impossible to pass without not 


r 
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only incurring universal execration, but des- 
troying the constitution, or bringing with it con- 
sequences which render life wretched or into- 
lerable. There is thus a check to the practical 
tendency of Antinomianism, which, laying prin- 
ciple out of the question, must to a certain de- 
gree operate, and which it is proper to bring in- 
to view, not as affording any ground for saying 
that there is not, in hostility to the obligation of 
virtue, the malignity which has been attached to 
it, but as shewing how admirably the Supreme 
Being has guarded against such an extent of 
vice as would be inconsistent with all happiness, 
and would ultimately terminate in the extinc- 
tion of the human race. 

It is exceedingly difficult to deviate far from 
sound sentiment upon almost any subject, with- 
out falling into palpable contradiction and ab- 
surdity. ‘This is strikingly evinced in the case 
of Antinomianism. ‘The most strenuous sup- 
porter of this monstrous system does not go the 
length of maintaining that there is actually no 
distinction between actions, and that vice and 
virtue are in their nature precisely on a footing ; 
he only maintains that in his particular case this 
happens, or rather that he is raised by his faith, 

or by the mercy which has included him in the 
decree of election, to a sphere beyond them. Yet 
he does not carry out even this to its full length, 
for Antinomians have never hesitated to con- 
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demn such of their number as evinced any dpa 
proach to a levity of deportment at variance 
with their notions of austerity ; and whilst they 
would have looked with indifference or with in- 
dulgence upon the perpetration of positive and 
enormous crimes by any of the elect, they would 
have stigmatised these very persons had they 
frequented the theatre, played at cards, or join- 
ed in what was once reprobated under the 
appellation of promiscuous dancing; in short, 
whenever there was any thing inconsistent with 
their peculiar views or habits, the standard of 
right and wrong, even with regard to them- 
selves, was instantly erected, and by it the 
conduct of the offender was tried. And with 
respect to others, their moral sensibility is 
abundantly acute,~no set of men more keenly 
remonstrating against any attempt to persecute 
them, to injure their property, or to hold them 


up to derision or contempt. Even where they 


were not immediately concerned, they would 
not have failed to declaim against the disso« 
luteness or the impiety of those not compre- 
hended within their privileged pale, or, which 
is just the same thing, they have conceived 
that the law was strictly binding upon those 
who were rejected by God, and could not ob 
tain the assistance of his grace, whilst they 
freed from its obligation all who could draw 
near to him with confidence, and who thus 
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might have readily acquired the strength re- 
quisite for resisting temptation; that is, vice 
was viewed by them as sinful in the reprobate, 
but as innocent in those who were chosen or 
sanctified. 

That there have been human beings in such a 
state of mind as to believe and profess this, 
there can, as has been already shewn, be no 
doubt, and there may still remain some who 
have been initiated in it; but it is in the high- 
est degree probable, that the number never 
was great, that it is diminishing, and that the 
charge of Antimonianism has been brought 
chiefly against such as stopped very far short of 
the extreme just pointed out. The persons to 
whom allusion is now made have readily admit- 
ted in theory the distinction between right and 
wrong, and have not denied that holiness is 
found, and ought to be found, amongst the 
true people of God; but they have argued 
against this holiness being strenuously or even 
at all inculcated, lest it should interfere with 
the doctrine of free grace, and lead men to as- 
cribe, in some degree, to merit of their own the 
salvation which should be received only as the 
gift of God. With them it was conceived to be 
of infinite moment that speculative faith should 
be preserved, as they judged, perfectly pure, 
even at the expense of practice, or, to state the 
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matter somewhat differently, they considered 
the hazard of men’s falling into immorality as 
much less to be dreaded, or as much less to 
be deplored, than their departing from the 
soundness of orthodoxy, from that view of 
the Gospel system which their sect or par- 
ty had decided to be the only view which 
could be taken, without virtually renouncing 
Christianity. To the general question, whether 
the sincere disciples of Christ should be holy 
and virtuous, they would answer in the affirma- 
tive; but to the question, whether they should 
consider themselves under the moral law, they 
would reply in the negative, from the impres- 
sion, that if they admitted this, they weakened 
the doctrine of free grace; that is, they wish 
for the end, but they scruple about the means 
which, constituted as man is, and under such a 
dispensation as the Christian, must be employed 
before theré is the slightest ground to hope that 
the end can be obtained. 

It is plain, that the epithet Antinomian does 
not, in its strict sense, apply to those now de- 
scribed, but it may, without any great impro- 
priety, be extended to them; because, whatever 
may be their intention, there is not the slightest 
doubt that they throw in the back-ground the 
great motives to virtue, and employ language 


which naturally leads those who are not ac- 


quainted with the nicety of theological distinc. _ 
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tions to believe that they rather impair the 
purity of the Gospel, when they are solicitous to 
act upon the maxim of our Saviour,—by their 
fruits ye shall know them. 

In Germany there are said to be many who 
hold the sentiments that have been delineated, 
and there are numbers in Britain who approach 
to it, considering practical exhortation as, the 
evidence of perversion from sound faith, de- 
claiming against good works, and seeming to 
be apprehensive that there is in mankind too 
great a tendency to practise them, and to rest 
upon ,the observance of them their hope of 
-reaeente with God. 

- Nothing can be more fallacious than such opi- 
nions, even with reference to the general prin- 
ciples which they are urged to support ; for the 
slightest reflection may shew, that the doctrine 
of salvation through grace is‘so far from being 
hostile to the highest attainments of holiness, 
that it affords the most powerful considerations 
which can lead men to aspire after them. This, 
it is hoped, will, as attention to religion is proe 
perly directed, become more and more obvious 3 
and it may be anticipated, that, as the know- 
ledge of divine truth is enlarged, every shade 
of Antinomianism will cease to obscure the 
brightness of Christian profession. (a) 

From the long detail into which, in illustrating 


(a) Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, Vol. 5. p. 255, 257, and p. 272. 
VOL, I. S 
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this very extensive part of the subject, I have 


been led, there arise a few general observations 
of sufficient importance to require their being 
precisely stated and pressed ae the attention 
of the reader. | 
It is almost impossible to oad the accounts 
of the various modes by which human ingenui- 
ty or human corruption has stained the pure mo- 
rality of the Gospel, without perceiving that 
every attempt to alter, to improve, or to enlarge 
it, has uniformly terminated in impairing its beau- 
ty and excellence ; and that, after tracing all the 


efforts which have been made to methodise, and 


arrange it, we must go back to the simple de- 
tails which the New Testament contains for the 


perfection of duty. Nothing surely can more 


strikingly point out by what hand this source 
has been opened, or can more deeply im- 


' press the conviction that the morality of the 


Gospel must have proceeded from him who 


knew the human heart, and who accommo- 
dated, with infinite tenderness and wisdom, 
the rule which he prescribed to the situation 
of those by whom it was to be obeyed. It is 
delightful, amidst the often disgusting inquiries 
into which the study of ecclesiastical history 
leads, to be rewarded with such incidental confir- 
mations of the truth of revelation, coming upon _ 
us not in consequence of laboured argument, 
but from facts brought under review without the — 


slightest reference to the inference ‘deducible ex 
3 
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from them; it is delightful, after calmly examin. 
ing what talent, and wisdom, and knowledge have 
done in the science of morality, to find that there 
is a standard to which these could have never 
reached, from which they have never deviated 
without falling below it, and which in the very 
attempt to illustrate, or to extend it; they de- 
monstrate to be divine. 

It is admitted by all, that in the language of 
Scripture, conveying to us the pure and sublime 
lessons of duty, there is no obscurity ; that it can 
be easily understood, that it would be difficult 
to find expressions more [perspicuous; and that 
in the subject to which they refer, there is no- 
thing which the powers and faculties of our na- 
ture may not fully apprehend. ‘This, it might 
have been supposed, would have effectually pre- 
vented all diversity of opinion upon a matter of 
such infinite moment, amongst those who united 
in acknowledging the authority from which it 
proceeds: We have seen, however, how very 
far this was from being the case, anid nothing 
can more strongly illustrate what was laid down 
in a previous part of the work, that it is almost 
impossible, constituted as we now are, so to ex- 
press any truth not susceptible of mathematical 
demonstration as to place it beyond the reach of 
misapprehension. ‘The inclinations, and habits, 
and passions of men, in fact, produce such an ef- 
fect upon them as to suspend the calm exercise 

s 2 
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of reason; what they wish to be true they come 
in process of time to believe, and if it cannot be 


supported by direct proof, or even although such 


proof should be against it, they establish it upon 
inferences which, they persuade themselves, evi- 
dently follow from what is ambiguously taught, 
and they make the explicit language of Scripture 
bend to these inferences. It has often been the 


‘subject of wonder and of regret, that a revela- 


tion professing to come from God should have 
given rise to such a multiplicity of conflicting 
tenets ; and it has been insinuated, that there is 
thus afforded at least an indirect evidence that 
the claim to a celestial origin cannot be defend- 
ed, it being argued that there can be little 
doubt that the Almighty, in giving a revelation 
to his creatures, would have so communicated 
what he wished them to receive, as that all would 
at once, and without shade of difference in their 


notions, apprehendit. ‘There are many answers 


which can be returned to this objection ; but 
what has been now stated affords a plain confu- 
tationof it, shewing, that unless thenature of man 
had beenchanged, and unless his mind hadreceiv- 
ed a different complexion from what has been as-. 
signed to it, there could not, however clear the 


_ language of revelation might be, have existed uni- 


formity of sentiment, and that the various opin- 
ions that have prevailed must be ascribed not to 
the imperfection of the rule of faith, but to that 
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intellectual or moral perversion arising from the 
weakness and corruption which it is the tention 
of revelation to correct. 

What has been said also confirms a remark 
formerly made, as to the absurdity of expecting 
harmony from the establishment of an infallible 
interpreter of the records of revealed reli- 
gion, ‘That interpreter must have conveyed 
his opinion in words; he could not have done so 
in words more precise than those in which the 
morality of the Gospel is stated ; and is-it to be 
imagined that the causes which have led to the 
accommodation of Scriptural language to pre- 
conceived notions or favourite propensities, 
would not have operated still more powerfully 
in the case which has been supposed ? We would, 


in fact, have had as much variety of sentiment 


as we have at present, with this additional evil, 
that we should not have had the standard of 
truth for trying that sentiment. Whilst we have 
access to the Sacred Scriptures, the will of God 
is in our possession; and in the varying state of 
feeling and understanding, it may, if it has been 
hidden, at some time be discovered; but were 
it superseded by a human interpretation, the 
source of knowledge would become corrupt, and 
ignorance or error would thus be immoveably 
established. 

Amidst all the mistakes that have been speci- 
fied with respect to morality, it must have been 
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CHAP. perceived that there was a limit to the extent 

ame to which they could becarried, which does not ex- 

ist as to speculative doctrines, or the tenets made 

known solely by revelation. The law of God is 

written on the heart, and the whole fabric of 

society isin a great degree founded upon it. 

When then any attempt was made to set it whol- 

ly aside, the interest and the happiness of those 

‘ whose religious notions induced them to make 

it, forced even themselves to abandon it; so that, 

amidst considerable theoretical difference as to 

Christian duty, there is much connected with it 

about which all men, practically at least, are 

agreed, The tendency of this surely is ulti- 

mately to strengthen impressions of the sacred 

nature of moral obligation, and to expose the 

vanity and the pernicious consequence of that 

sophistry by which this obligation has unhap- 

pily too often been weakened, or, in individual 
instances, been even wholly destroyed. 


sal 
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PART SECOND. 


SECTION SECOND. 


HISTORY OF OPINIONS RESPECTING THE 
ORDINANCES AUTHORISED OR PRESCRI- 
BED BY THE GOSPEL. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


Importance of External Ordinances.——Ordinan~ 
ces enjoined by Christianity.—I. Lord’s day— 
Duty which we owe to God.—Necessity of a 
stated time for performing tt.—That time mat- 
ter of positive appointment.—Mosaical institu- 
tion of the Sabbath.— Abrogated.—Change of the 
tume under the Christian Dispensation.—Man- 
ner of observing the Lord's day.—Testimonies 
of the Fathers in relation to it.—Regulations 
of Constantine.—Connexion between Sabbath 
and the Lord’s day.—Opinion of Augustine.— 
Influences that of the Church.—Corruption of 
the Institution m the dark ages.—Views of it ir 
the Popish Church.—Amongst the first Refor- 
mer s.— Foreign Protestant Churches.— Britain. 
—Amount of the Discussion.—Other days ob- 

served by some Churches for religious worship. 
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—IlI. Baptism.—Appointed by our Saviour.— 
Scrupulously observed in the Apostolic age.— 
Opinion of Quakers and some Unitarians.— 
Views of the nature of Baptism.—Early const- 
dered as connected with the remission of sin and 
with regeneration.— Held as coming in the room 
of Circumcision.—Conveyance of the Spirit.— 
Superstitious practices connected with Baptism. 
Opinion of Augustine with regard to it —Opin- 
ions of it entertained after the Reformation.— 
Inquiry concerning the regeneration connected 
with Baptism.—How far notions as to this are 
supported by Scripture.—Simple view of Bap- 
tism.—Persons to whom Baptism should be ad- 
ministered.— Universality of our Lord’s injunc- 
tion.— Was first administered to grown persons. 
—Infant Baptism.—Testimonies as to the exis- 
tence of this practice.—Albigenses.—Controver- 
sy respecting Infant Baptism revived at the Re- 
Sormation.—Rise of Anabaptists.—Their vio- 
lence.—Change of manners and sentiments.— 
Baptists in Britain—Manner in which Bap- 
tism should be dispensed.—Claim of the Bishops. 
-—Baptism of Heretics—Ordinance administer- 
ed by laymen and women.—Opinion of Refor- 
mers on this poimt.—Immersion.—Sprinkling. 
—Various arrangements and customs associated 
with Baptism.—Sponsors.—Rites. — Giving a 
name at Baptism.—I\1I. Eucharist or Lord’s 
Supper.—Institution.—Tendency to adopt the 
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literal sense of the words of our Saviour.—Con 
sidered as a sacrament.—Conjined to particular 
classes of Christians.—Mass.—Lord’s Supper 
viewed as a sacrifice—Elevation of elements. 
—Rite held as necessary to salvation —Actual 
presence of Christ’s body and blood in the ele- 
ments.—Sentiments of Joannes Scotus.—Opin- 
ions and persecution of Berenger.— Doctrine of 
Transubstantiation established.—Consequences 
of this.—Opinions of the Reformers.—Contro- 
versy amongst Protestants as to the Lord’s Sup. 
per.—Doctrine of Calvin.—Language in which 
it is conveyed.— Extenswely embraced.—Erro- 
neous views suggested by it.—Opinion of Zuin- 
glius and Socinus held by numbers in Britain. 
Peculiar views of certain Individuals.—Present 
state of opinion amongst Lutherans.—Church 
of Rome.—Points generally admitted as to the 
Lord’s Supper.— Mode of its being dispensed. 
—Influenced by opinions of its nature.-—The 
cup refused to the Laity.x—Ordinance admini- 
stered to infants and to the sick.—Opus ope- 
ratum.—Mass for departed souls.—Solitary 
masses.—T'races of antient errors in Protes- 
tant Churches. : 


Reuicroy, when addressed to such a being as 
man, must be adapted to his nature, in order to 
_ produce its effect upon the character. Hence 
it is necessary that it should not be wholly spi- 
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ritual, but that it should afford the means of ex- 
pressing the feelings to which it gives rise, and 
prescribe some external service by which these 
feelings may be produced or strengthened. Ac- 
cordingly every religious system has actually 
done so. Under Paganism there was establish- 
ed a most splendid ritual, magnificent temples 
were erected, in which the service to the Gods 
was performed, numerous sacrifices were ap- 
pointed, and were in the most imposing man- 
ner offered; oracles were consulted, and the — 
whole was so contrived, that the observance of 
some ceremony was associated with almost eve- 
ry interesting part of the business of life, so that 
the popular faith was continually presented to 
the senses, and brought to the recollection of its 
votaries. 

The Mosaical economy also seGuoue) a vast 
variety of positive institutions, regulating with 
the utmost minuteness, and authoritatively re- 
quiring, what may be denominated the external 
part of religious duty. 3 

The Christian dispensation, as has been al- 
ready observed, differs widely in this respect 
from any former system of religion. It is dis- 
tinguished by its simplicity ; and it is as nearly 
wholly intellectual, or spiritual, as it could have 
been consistently with our present constitution. 
The few ordinances which it sanctions, either 
obviously result from the relation in which we 
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stand to the Supreme Being, or from its peculiar 
doctrines; and they are obviously and directly 
calculated to impress these doctrines upon the 
mind,and to contribute to the formation of those 
dispositions which are represented as essential 
for being admitted to the favour of God in this 
world, and to his presence in the next. 

What in the general and common sense of the 
term is altogether positive, what is merely mat- 
ter of ceremonial regulation, is under the Gos- 
pel not made the subject of divine appointment 3 
the great design of religion is beautifully and 
forcibly delineated, but it is left to mankind, in 
the varying circumstances in which they may be 
placed, to adopt those modes of worship, and 
those practices and regulations as to sacred 
things, which appear to the Church, with which 
they are united, best adapted to promote the 
piety and the virtue of its members. In con- 
formity to this, different Churches have adopt- 
ed different services, and different rites and ce- 
remonies; but as this forms a branch of Christian 
liberty, and as it is entirely a question of human 
judgment which system is most in harmony 
with Christianity, a question that every man is 
entitled to decide for himself, it is not requisite 
to enter with any minuteness into the opinions 
with regard to it that have been entertained. [I 
shall confine myself to giving a view of the state of 
sentiment respecting the ordinances of divine ap- 
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pointment, and which, with very slight excep- 


tions, all Christians admit that it is their duty 


to revere. These may be reduced to the sepa- 
ration of a particular day for religious worship 


- and meditation,—to Baptism, the initiatory rite 


Lord’s 
Day. 


Duty 
which we 
owe to 
God, 


Necessity 
of a stated 
time for 
perform- 
ing it. 


of Christianity,—and to the Lord’s Supper, or 
the solemn commemoration of the most striking 
events in the history of the blessed Author of 
our religion. 

I. Appointment ofa particular day, the Lord’s 
day, for religious worship and meditation. 

To all who are convinced of the existence 
of God, who venerate the Deityas the fountain of 
excellence, and ascribe to the beneficence of 
his providence the numberless mercies which 
sweeten life, and the gracious arrangements by 
which happiness is dispensed to various orders 


_ of beings, it must be apparent that it constitutes 


a part of the duty of intelligent creatures to a- 
dore the perfections of God, to obey his will, 
and to express gratitude for the richness of his 
bounty. It follows from this that, to secure the 
performance of such a duty, it is of much impor: 
tance that particular seasons be set apart for it ; 
without this there would be a danger that the 
occupations of life would engross the mind, and _ 
that what at any time might be deferred, would 
ultimately be wholly neglected. This holds 
with great force as to public worship, or to the 
joint homage which, for blessings extending to 
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great bodies of men, it is incumbent on them 
to present. In what manner these seasons are 
to be regulated is matter of positive institution, 
and may, where revelation does not interpose 
its authority, vary according to the views or 
pursuits of different nations. 

Under the religion of Moses, and indeed, as 
there seems reason to believe, from the period of 
the creation of man, the seventh day of the 
week was set apart for the service of the true 
God #the mostexplicit injunctionsas to the mode 
of observing it was inserted amongst the ten 
commandments given from Mount Sinai; and 
the violation of this injunction, or the profanation 
of the Sabbath, as the seventh day was denomi- 


nated, was branded by the Prophets as a crime 


of deep malignity, uniformly bringing down 
upon those who were guilty of it the divine in- 
dignation. There was in this a peculiar pro- 
priety, arising from the nature of the Jewish 


economy, which recognised the Almighty not 


only as the God and Father of all, but as the 
’ King of Israel, and thus interwove, with the 
sentiment of loyalty and respect to the poli- 
tical constitution which he had prescribed, the 
homage which was paid to him. With that ho- 
mage, accordingly, no temporal pursuit, and no 
worldly avocation, were permitted to interfere ; 
the Sabbath was to be held holy, the usual busi- 
ness of life was to be suspended, whilst the wor- 
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ship due to God was performed ; and nothing 
short of works of necessity and mercy could be 
urged in justification of breaking the solemn 
rest which was appointed. It is evident, hew- 
ever, that much of this was merely positive pre- 
cept, arising from the peculiar situation of the 
Jews, that, indeed every part of it came under 
this description, except the general principle 
recognised by the commandment, that a certain 
time was to be appropriated to public and pri- 
vate devotion. a 

The Sabbath, as thus defined in the decalogue, — 
continued so long as the Mosaical dispensation 
was obligatory ; but it cannot have escaped any 
attentive reader of the Gospels, that whilst our 
Saviour on the seventh day attended the Syna- 
gogue, and thus shewed his veneration for the 
authority by which it was hallowed, he on many 


occasions placed the spirit of the institution 


more prominently in view than the letter of 
it, doing without hesitation what the Pliariseés, 
and those who affected peculiar strictness and 
holiness, considered as profaning the Sabbath. 
He inculcated the infinite value of mercy above 
sacrifice, explicitly declaring that the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath. When by his death, which was the 
fulfilment of all that had been shadowed forth 
under the Jewish dispensation, that dispensa- 
tion was done away, the appointment of the — 
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Sabbath, that is, of a specific day for the ser- 
vice of God, and of a specific mode in which it 
was to be observed, ceased, these were compre- 


hended under that hand- writing of ordinances 


which was blotted out; the Apostle upon one 
occasion saying, ‘ Let no man, therefore, judge 
«‘ you in meat or in drink, or in respect of a 
* holy-day, or of the new moon, or of the Sab- 
‘¢ bath-day, which are’a shadow of things to 
* come, but the body is Christ.” (a) 

Mankind thus returned to what may be styl- 
ed their condition by nature. It was their duty 
at-set times to worship God, but these times 
might have been differently appointed from 
what they had before been ; any day of the week 
might have been chosen, or any other propor- 
portion of time might have been consecrated. 
All this is confirmed by what was taught to the 
primitive Churches. It was laid down as incum- 
bent upon the members of each of them, that 
they should not neglect the assembling of them: 
selves together. Certain religious observances 
absolutely required that they should thus assem- 
ble; but it seems beyond a doubt that, in place 
of the day for their doing so being the seventh 
day of the week, it was the first. To this they 
were naturally led by the deep interest which 

they felt in that day upon which the great Re- 


~@® “Whitby’s Commentary on Colossians, 2 Ch. 16, 17 verse. 
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deemer of men, by his resurrection, triumphed 
over death, and having been previously deliver- 
ed for their offences, was raised again for their: 
justification, a day thus associated with the most 
pious and amiable feelings, and with events of 
unspeakable and eternal importance to the whole 
human race. Many intimations of this change 
are not, it must be admitted, to be found in the 
Epistles of the New Testament ; and the reasons 
may be, that, from the particular circumstances 
of the Apostles, they probably were every day 
engaged together in the service of the Father 
of their Lord Jesus Christ, and because the pri- 
mitive Christians being exposed to cruel and 
unceasing persecution, and being thus compel- 
led to meet in secret, where they could avoid the 
notice of their enemies, any explicit declaration 
as to a fixed day of assembling, would have 
subjected them to inconvenience or to suffering. 
There are, however, allusions to it which, when 
conjoined with the testimony of ancient writers, 
render it evident that the first day of the week 
was the day substituted for the Jewish Sabbath, 
although the latter continued for some time to be 


observed amongst these Christians who had 


been converted from Judaism. St Paul-giving 
directions to the Corinthians respecting a col- 
lection for the poor and persecuted followers of 
Jesus, refers to those which he had given upon 
the same subject to the Churches of Galatia, 
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and says, “upon the first day of the week let 
« every one of you lay by him in store, as God 
‘¢ hath prospered him.” (a) His fixing upon this 
day as the most proper one for such acts of. be- 
neficence, renders it highly probable that it was 
a day held in peculiar veneration, and upon 
which, from the disciples of Christ joining in 
religious service, the motives of charity might 
be supposed to be felt in all their force. That 
it was actually a day of worship, mayjbe ga- 
thered from what is recorded of /St Paul in 
his journey to Macedonia. ‘The historian, in- 
cluding himself, thus writes: ‘ We sailed away 
“from Philippi after the days of unleavened 
‘¢ bread, and came unto them to Troas in five 
‘* days, where we abode seven days. And upon 
‘‘ the first day of the week, when the disciples 
‘“* came together to break bread, Paul preached 
‘ unto them.” (4) It appears from this, that 
the only day upon which the Christians had, as 
a body, assembled during Paul’s residence at 
Troas, was the first day of the week, and that 
this was their established practice. There is 
an incidental confirmation of the fact, that a 
peculiar day was set apart for divine worship, in 
Pliny’s letter to Trajan, to which reference has 
been so often made, for it is mentioned as one 


of the charges against the Christians, and the 


(a) 1 Cor. 16. 2.—(0) Acts 20. 6,7. . Whitby’s Annot, Vol. 1. p 694. 
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information on which it was founded was evi- 
dently obtained from themselves, that on a sta- 
ted day they met together and sang hymns to 
Christ as toa God. (2) When we conjoin this 
account of the practice of men, who, from their 
peculiar situation, were in all probability strictly 
guided by the Apostolical practice, with the 
passages quoted from the New Testament, 


there can be little hesitation in concluding, that | 


the first day of the week, to which the, Evange- 
list John gives the appellation of the Lord’s 
day, saying, that on it he was in the spirit, was, 
from the commencement of the Christian 
Church, the day marked out by divine autho- 
rity for performing that duty of public wor- 
ship, which is, from the constitution of nature, 
always binding upon mankind. (b) 


If this be the case, it of course implies, that - 


the Jewish mode of observing the Sabbath is 
no longer to be considered as obligatory, and 
that it is left very much to the sound discretion, 
and to the decision of the various Churches 
that have been formed, or that may be institut- 
ed, in what manner the first day of the week 
should be spent; with the limitation, however, 
that it must be appropriated to the services of 
religion, and that the neglect of this is an ex- 
press violation of the Christian law. » 

(a) Pliny’s Letter to Trajan as before quoted, 


(B) Rev. 1, 10. 
* 
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All these remarks will be confirmed, when 
we collect the accounts of the Lord’s day to be 
found in the earliest writers of the Church. Of 
the abolition of the Jewish Sabbath, and the 
consecration of the first day of the week, we 
find an explicit testimony in the works of Igna- 
tius. He thus writes in his Epistle to the Mag- 
nesians: ‘‘ If we still continue to live according 
** to the Jewish law, we do confess ourselves not 
** to have received grace. For even the most 
holy prophets lived according to Christ Jesus. 
Wherefore, if they who were brought up in 
these ancient laws, came nevertheless to the 
newness of hope, no longer observing Sab- 
“* baths, but keeping the Lord’s day, in which 
also our life is sprung up by him and through 
‘* his death—how shall we live different from 
‘* him.”?(@) Whatever may be the meaning 
of this Father in the former part of the quota- 
tion, it is quite evident that, even in his day, 
Christians, taken as a body, no longer observed 
the Sabbath, but kept the Lord’s day, and that 
they did this in consequence of its being dis- 
tinguished by the resurrection of our Lord. 

That the Lord’s day was the first day of the 
week, and that this day was venerated, we learn 
from the Epistle of Barnabas, in which it is 
said: “ We observe the eighth day with glad. 


(a) Epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians, Section 9th of Wake’s 
‘Translation. 
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‘© ness, on which Jesus rose from the dead, and 
“ having manifested himself to his disciples as- 
“ cended into heaven. (a) This testimony is 
a very important one, because whatever opinion 
may be entertained as to the authenticity of the 
Epistle, or its being the work of one who lived 
with the Apostles, and who is even suppos- 
ed by some to have been one of the seventy 
disciples, itis unquestionable that it isa very an- 
cient production, and that we may place full re- 
liance upon it as to what is stated to be the 
general practice of the Christian Church at the 
period of its being written. That practice ap- 
pears to have been not only to keep the Lord’s 
day, but to do so with gladness, which implies 
that it was not thought requisite to distinguish 
that day by austerity and rigorous self-denial, 
but rather to mark it by the expressions of 
those joyful feelings naturally arising from the 
contemplation of the sublime and consoling 
truths of religion. It is, indeed, apparent that 
the description of Barnabas does not at all ap- 


. ply to the method in which, at some periods of 


ecclesiastical history, the first na of the week 
has been hallowed. 

It appears then, from the testimonies ivdey 
produced, and which refer to the space of time 
comprehended between the Apostolic age and 


fe 


(a) Epistle of Barnabas, Section 15. 
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the commencement of the second century, that, 
with the exceptionalready mentioned, the Sabbath 
was believed to be abrogated, and that the day of 
public worship so highly regarded hy Christians: 
was the Lord’s day, upon which Christ rose from 
the dead—that during this time, the appellation 
of Sabbath was never applied to the Lord’s day, 
but that the whole language of Scripture, and the 
records of the most remote antiquity, unite in 
evincing that such an application is erroneous, 
and ought never, except in a figurative sense, to 
have been introduced. In the succeeding tes- 
timonies to be exhibited, fuller information is 
given as to the views generally entertained of 
the Lord’s day, and of the occupations in which 
it was conceived suitable that men uponit should 
engage. Justin Martyr, in his Apology, a work 
in which he would necessarily be extremely 
careful to state nothing which was at variance 
with general practice, has recorded, ‘* That on 
“‘ the day called the day of the Sun, there is 
a meeting in one place of all Christians, 
whether inhabiting the country or the city, 
and then the commentaries or writings of 


‘ read. This being done, he who presides 
‘* gives an exhortation to imitate what had been 
‘said. Afterwards we all rise together, and 
‘* offer up prayer. Retaining the practice en- 
*¢ joined by the Apostles, he tells us, that they 


the Apostles, or those of the Prophets, are. 
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‘¢ who were able and willing give what they 
‘‘ think fit, and what is thus collected is laid 
‘‘ up in the hands of him who presides, who 
‘* distributes it to orphans and widows—to 
“ those who from disease or any other cause 
‘‘ are in want, particularly to strangers, and 
‘* such as are in chains.” © He concludes by 
observing, ‘‘On Sunday we all assemble toge- 
“ ther, both because this is the first day upon 
“¢ which God #0 cxorog zal env vagy reebus created 
*¢ the world, and because our Lord Jesus Christ 
** upon that day rose from the dead.” (a) 

In this distinct account, the ends for which 
the Sunday was observed are clearly pointed 
out. It was set apart for commemorating the 
creation and the redemption of man, and for 
expressing in a public manner the emotions 
which, by these great events, were excited, but 
there is not the slightest allusion to any such 
observance of the day as that which was en- 
joined to the Jews, which related more to their 
private than to their public conduct, and which 
required a complete cessation from the usual 
pursuits and amusements of life. Had this been 
the practice in the Christian Church when Jus- 
tin wrote, it is scarcely conceivable that he 


(a) Just. Mar. Apologia Prima, Sect, 67, and p 83, 84 of the edition of 
lus works printed in 1742, 
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would have omitted to mention it; and we may 
fairly deduce, from what he has transmitted, 
that it was left to the different Churches to a- 
dopt that mode of keeping the Lord’s day which 
appeared to them best adapted for answering 
the purposes of its institution, perfect liberty 
upon this point being granted, from there being 
no divine injunction commanding uniformity. 
Eusebius has preserved some fragments of 


the epistles written by Dyonisius, Bishop of 


Corinth, who flourished under the reign of the 
Emperor Marcus Antoninus. In one of these 
letters, Dyonisius says: ‘* We have kept holy 
‘* this day, being the Lord’s day ;” and what 
he means by the expression he places beyond a 
doubt, by observing, ‘‘ that on that day the 
‘* epistle of Clement was read, as were the wri- 
‘‘ tings held in veneration throughout the 
“ Church.” (a) 
In the works of Tertullian there are fanart 
allusions to the Lord’s day, as that appropriated 
for the public worship of Christians; and, from 
his peculiar complexion of character, his testi- 
mony is very remarkable, and indeed decisive 
as to the practice of the Church. Most strict 
in his notions respecting ecclesiastical discipline, 
and led by his natural temperament or consti- 


(a) Euseb, Ec. Hist. Lib. 4. Ch, 23, p. 187. Cave’s Historia Literaria, 
Vol. 1, p. 75. Du Pin’s Kec, Hist. Vol. 1. Folio, p. 57, 
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An. 170. 
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tution to blend austerity with religion, in so 
much, that he finally left the Church, from the 
impression that it sanctioned a relaxation of 
manners, in his opinion, incompatible with the 
Gospel, it cannot be doubted, that had the 
Jewish mode of keeping the Sabbath been 
adopted by the Christian Church, this would 
have been most gratifying to him, and would 
have been carefully recorded. Yet, in the no- 
tices respecting the Lord’s day which occur in 
his writings, that day is represented as one of 
festivity and joy ; and it is expressly mentioned 
by him as an Apostolical tradition, that fasting, 
the emblem of mortification, was, upon it, pro- 
hibited. (a) 

It may be sufficient for completing this ac- 
count of the opinions which prevailed in primi- 
tive times respecting the Lord’s day, to intro- 
duce the testimony of Eusebius, whose accurate 
acquaintance with ecclesiastical antiquity, and 
with the earliest writers of the Church, is so 
constantly displayed throughout his valuable 
history. In giving an account of the Ebionites, 
after having stated some of the rites by which 
they were distinguished, he adds, “* The Sab. 
“ bath and other Judaical rites they observe in 
the same way as the Jews; but on the Lord’s 


(») Tertulliani Opera, p. 47, and Note, p. 99. marked 248—Ib. p. 289, 
and Note, p. 292, marked. 58. 
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day they do the same things that we do in me- 
mory of the resurrection of our Lord.” (a) 

He is in this part of his work speaking of 
men who appeared within a very few years after 
our Saviour’s ascension ; and he plainly refers 
to the state of sentiment, and to the observan- 
ces which then prevailed. He explicitly classes 
the Sabbath with other Jewish rites, and he con- 
siders it as peculiar to jthe Ebionites, that they 
practised these as the Jews did ; and what ren- 
dered this the more remarkable was, that they 
agreed also with the Christians, in venerating 
the Lord’s day, as recalling to the minds of be- 
lievers the resurrection of Christ. He thus pla- 
ces it beyond a doubt, that the Christians in 
general were persuaded, that the Sabbath had 
been abrogated, and that the religious homage 
which they offered in public had been trans- 
ferred to another day, and been rested upon a 
new foundation. He preserves, too, the dis- 
tinction constantly kept up by the most ancient 
writers between the Sabbath and the Lord’s day, 
never applying the appellation of the one to the 
other, which he plainly conceived not to be 
warranted by Scripture. | 

It seems, from the detail that has been giv- 
en, to be fully established, that the fourth com- 
mandment was identified with that part of the 
Jewish ritual which had been blotted out, ex- 

(a) Eusebii Hist. Eee. Lib. 5, Ch. 27, p.12], 122. 
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cept in so far as it involved the duty that is of 
eternal obligation of separating some precisetime 
for the public worship of God,—that this duty 
was clearly enjoined by the sacred writers, the 
practice having been introduced even by the 
Apostles of fixing for it the first day of the 
week upon which the Lord Jesus rose from the 
dead,—that upon this day all Christians assem- 
bled to perform their religious services ; but that 
there was no divine injunction as to the manner 
in which the whole of the day should be spent, 
and no command that it should be kept like the 
Jewish Sabbath, with which, indeed, it was of- 
ten contrasted ; and that there was consider- 
able variety in the mode of keeping it, accord- 
ing to the views or injunctions of particular 
Churches. 

It was to be expected, however, that after 
the Roman empire embraced the Christian faith, 
and Constantine the Great devoted much of his 
attention to promote its influence, the different 
Churches would adopt some uniform method of 
keeping the Lord’s day, or rather, that the Em- 
peror would issue some prescript or ordinance 
upon the subject ; and this was in fact rendered 
the more requisite, that much of the variety as 
to the mode of observance previously existing 
probably arose from the degree in which the 
apprehension of persecution had influenced the 
minds of those who lived under the terror of 
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its being inflicted. The case, accordingly, was 
as has now been stated. Constantine not only 
established within his own palace the practice 
of worshipping God, but he commanded that 
the first day of the week should be set apart for 
that purpose; and that the duty might be more 
regularly observed, he enjoined that, upon this 
day, there should be a cessation from the usual 
occupations of life. It is remarkable, however, 
that he also commanded that Friday should be 
a day of public worship, probably from the idea 
that the day upon which Christ suffered would 
give a different tone to devotion from that upon 
which he had risen. But it does not appear that 
he required upon Friday an abstinence from se- 
cular pursuits. His including the two in his in- 
structions, appointing Friday as a fast and Sun- 
day as a festival, shews that he was guided by 
what he conceived to be the promotion of reli- 
gion, and that he did not think any one way of 
keeping the first day of the week imperiously 
enjoined by revelation; for, had this been the 
case, there is no doubt that it would have been 
mentioned in the law which he published. (a) 
This public support of the Lord’s day, and 
its appropriation to the offices of religion, intro- 


(a) Enusibius de Vita Constantini, Lib. 4. Ch. 18, and 23. Do. de Laudi- 
bus Constantini, p. 739 of his work, with the two admirable notes to that 
page by Valesius. Sozomen’s Ecc. Hist., B.1, Ch. 8. Jortin’s Remarks on 
Ecce. Hist., Vol. 2, p. 133, where one of Constantine’s laws is quoted from 
the Theodosian Code, in which the Emperor permits country labour on the 
Lord’s Day.—Beusobre, in his history of Manicheism, mentions that the 
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duced a considerable change of opinion with 
respect to it. It was to be expected that 


‘there would now be more speculation concern- 


ing its nature, that it would be viewed as some- 
how connected with the Jewish Sabbath, and 
that inquiry would be made how far the autho- 
rity of the one might be transferred to the 
other, and whether it was incumbent upon 
Christians to apply the fourth commandment in 
all its strictness to their day of worship. We 
shall find, accordingly, approaches soon made 
to the opinion, that there was a much clo- 
ser connexion between the two institutions 
than had in the first ages been suppos- 
ed. Augustine has explicitly delivered his 
sentiments upon this subject, entering into it 
much more fully than the writers who preceded 
him. He confirms all that has been already 
stated ; and he thus unfolds his own ideas as to 
the obligation of keeping the Lord’s day, and 


-as to the manner in which this should be done: 


‘** The Apostles, and Apostolic men, determin- 
“ed that the Lord’s day should be observed 
‘* with religious solemnity, because upon it our 
** Redeemer rose from the dead. It is called 
* the Lord’s day for this reason, that abstaining 


a 


Ancients did not fast on the Lord's Day, consideringit as a day of rejoicing, 
—that the seventh day of the weck, as well as the first, was long observed 
in the Christian Church,—and that cessation from all work on Sunday was 
not of divine obligation, but was introduced by Constantine.—Hist. of 
Man, V. 2. p. 706 and 710. ie i 
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“ upon it from earthly avocations, and from the CHAP. 
‘* enticements of the world, we should be oc- wv~ 
** cupied in divine worship, shewing honour 
‘‘ and reverence to it on account of the hope 
‘* of our own resurrection with which it is as- 
‘** sociated. For as on it the Lord Jesus Christ 
‘¢ rose from the dead, so we hope to rise at the 
‘“‘ last day. It appears from the sacred Scrip- 
‘* tures, that this day was a solemn one, it was 
‘* the first day of the age, that is, of the exis- 
‘© tence of our world,—in it the elements of the 
‘‘ world were formed,—on it the angels were 
** created,—on it Christ also rose from the 
‘¢ dead,—on it the Holy Spirit descended from 
*‘ heaven upon the Apostles, as manna had done 
‘‘ in the wilderness. For these and other such 
“‘ circumstances, the Lord’s day is distinguish- 
“ed; and therefore the holy doctors of the 
«¢ Church have decreed, that all the glory of the 
«© Jewish Sabbath is transferred to it. Let us 
‘* therefore keep the Lord’s day as the ancients 
«© were commanded to do the Sabbath.” He 
then admonishes those to whom he was writing, 
* that from the evening of Sabbath to that of 
‘“‘ the Lord’s day, (the two being still thus dis- 
‘ tinguished by their appropriate appellations, } 
«* they should abstain from their usual pursuits, 
‘© —that they should not spend the day in 
“ hunting,—that they should not engage even 
‘‘ in rural occupations,—but that they should 
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*¢ attend the public worship of God.” He cons 
cludes by giving directions for their conduct 
when they had come to the house of God, shew- 
ing how much abuse there had been connected 
with this, and how often the sanctuary was fre- 
quented much more for answering private ends 
than from the impulse of genuine piety and de- 
votion. (a) 

It is evident, that the object of this distin- 
guished theologian was, to rest the Lord’s day 
upon a positive divine appointment ; he endea- 
vours to shew, that this may be deduced from 
the events which Scripture records as having 


taken place upon it; but not trusting altoge- 


ther to such an inference, he introduces the 
Doctors of the Church as having decided, that 
the only change made by the Christian dispen- 
sation upon the fourth commandment, was to 
transfer the rest which it enjoins from the se- 
venth day of the week to the first. Assuming 
this, he immediately holds it forth, or considers 
it as a matter of divine appointment, that the 
Lord’s day was to be observed in all respects as 
the Jewish Sabbath had been. This is certainly 
proceeding much farther than the New Testa- 
ment seems to warrant, or even, if we may judge 
from their works, than is warranted by the ear- 
(a) Augustini Opera, Vol. 10, p. 397. See also the same ‘Volume, 


127 and 567. Many quotations might be given fromother parts of Augus~ 
tine’s voluminous works. 
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liest writers of the Church, and it is difficult to 
conceive, that when the Apostles rank the Sab- 
bath as amongst the Jewish rites abolished by 
Christianity, they should not have given even 
the most distant intimation, that all which they 
meant by this assertion was, that, on account of 
the resurrection of Christ, God was to be wor- 
shipped on the first day of the week instead of 
the seventh. 

It cannot, however, be doubted that the opinion, 
supported by authority so much revered as that 
of Augustine, would be extensively disseminated ; 
and it is certain that successive emperors publish- 
ed new edicts for the observance of the first day of 
the week, till at length the Emperor Leo repeal- 
ing the ordinance of Constantine, substituted one 
still more rigorous. (2) Different councils also 
directed their attention to the same subject, 
formed decrees by which they gave their high and 
revered authority to the acts of the civil power ; 
and minutely detailed the manner in which the 
Lord’s Day ought to be spent. It was thus esta- 
blished, that the observance of the peculiar day 
which, from the commencement of the Christian 
era, had been venerated by the disciples of Jesus, 
was in consequence of divine appointment, and 
that there should be upon it a suspension of tem- 
poral employments and pursuits. (6) 


(a) Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. 2, p. 132. 
(8) Index to the Acts of General Councils, Bingham’s Christian An- 
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It is quite unnecessary minutely to inquire 
what were the sentiments as to this point which 
prevailed through the dark ages. The fact is, 
that such, during these ages, were the ignorance 
and indolence and profligacy of the priesthood, 
and such the deplorable situation of the great 
body of the people, that religion became merely a 
matter of empty parade. Some attention was 
paid to forms and ceremonies, but divine worship 
was almost wholly neglected, and in some coun- 
tries was entirely abolished; superstition sup- 
planted the purity of religion, and the days which 
the Church had set apart in honour of saints and 
relics, were much more regarded than that holy 
day upon which the resurrection of Christ had 
been commemorated.’ There is, however, evi- 
dence incidentally afforded, that the Lord’s day 
and the other days originally set apart for reli- 
gious service, had come to be sadly abused. La- 
bour being suspended, it was judged expedient to 
employ them as days of amusement or dissipation ; 
it was a common practice to hold upon them fairs 
and markets within the church, or upon the 
ground that was contiguous to it; and it is ap- 
parent, from various public acts, that the conse= 
quence was what might have been anticipated, 
that the places which should have been the scenes. 
of piety and devotion, were polluted by the gross-. 


tiquities, book 20, chap. 2, and book 16, chap. 8. Council of Laodicea, 
canon 29. r 
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est licentiousness and debauchery. When such 
meetings were not held, the’people, idle and ig- 
norant, having no intellectual resources, unable 
to read the Scriptures, and even, if able, prohibit- 
ed todo so, finding the churches deserted by the 
pastors who should have ministered in them, or, 
if service was performed, feeling no interest in a 
ritual celebrated in a language which they did 
not understand, abandoned themselves to sloth 
and intemperance, frequented taverns, occupied 
their leisure hours in gaming, or secretly carried 
on their usual occupations, In the statute book 
of Scotland there are various acts for remedying 
these abuses, which continued even long after the 
Reformation had been introduced; and as they 
arose out of circumstances which universally ex- 
isted throughout Christendom, it may be fairly 
presumed that the state of Scotland was the same 
that existed in other European nations. (a) 


(2) It may amuse the reader to have under his view some of the 
clauses in the laws to which I have alluded in the text ; and he will thus 
at the same time be convinced of the accuracy of the statement which 
has been given. So early as the year 1469, in the fifth parliament of 
James III, it was enacted, ** That no fairs should be kept upon holi- 
“¢ days ;” and this was ratified by an express statute of the sixth parlia- 
ment of James IV. The practice, however, had for a long period 
been so interwoven with the habits and inclinations of the people, that 
it could not be soon destroyed even by the authority of the legislature. 
Long after the introduction of the Reformation, and the salutary change 
produced by it upon the state of the public mind, the profanation which 
I have mentioned so firmly kept its ground, that a very particular act 
of the sixth parliament of James VI was passed with regard to it. Af- 


VOL. HI. U bes 
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‘In the Popish Church, although by a decree of 
the council of Trent it is ordained that the Scrip- 
tures should be explained on Sundays, and that 
all who have it in their power should attend their 
parish-churches to hear the explanation, the first 
day of the week, as was the case at an early pe- 
riod, is rezarded as a festival; and following out 


ter the preamble, the statute thus proceeds,—‘* And seeing that the 
«: Sabbath day is now commonly violate and broken, alsweill within burgh 
‘¢ as to landwatt, to the great dishonour of God, by halding and keeping 
“ of the saidis markets and faires. on Sabbath days, usin g of handie labour, 
«¢ and working thereon as on the remanent days of the oulk, and be 
6 gaming and playing, passing to taverns and ale-houses, and wilful re-« 
& maining from their paroché-kirke in time of sermon or prayers om 
S© the Sabbath ; theirfor his Majestie and his three estaites in this pre- 
*¢ sent parliament statutes and ordainnis, that there be na mercats or 
““ faires holden upon the Sabbath day, nor zit within kirkes or kirk« 
sc zairdes that day, or ony uther day, under the pains of eschetting of 
** the guddis to the use of the pure within the paroche. And siclyke, 
« that na handie labouring nor working be used on the Sabbath day, 
* nor na gaming and playing, passing to taverns and ale-houses, or 
“* selling of meat or drink, or wilful remaining fra their paroche-kirk 
‘ss in time of sermon or prayers on the Sabbath day be used,” under 
penalties which are in the act enumerated. It was necessary, notwith- 
standing this statute, to renew and enforce it in 1594, after all the zeal 
of the Presbyterian clergy to disseminate the influence of religion; and 
so far down as the first parliament of Charles II, subsequent to the pe- 
riod when the ardour for the Covenant had been s0 strikingly display- 
ed, and when religion was so much in the mouths of the community, 
there is an act for the due keeping of the Sabbath, confirming former 
acts, and declaring that the said day is much profaned by salmon-fish= 
ing; going of salt-pans, mills, and kilns, hiring of shearers, and using 
of merehandize. The existence of such statutes implies, that the abuse 
to which they relate had attained to a great height, and this is fully 
confirmed by much information that has been embodied in Wodrow’s 
most laborious and useful manuscript collections. Cook’s History of 
the Church of Scotland, vol..2, p. 43, and note to that page. 
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this idea, it is very much a day of recreation and 
amusement; the people, disengaged from their 
usual occupations, meet together, indulge in social 
intercourse; and spend their time in a manner 
certainly little consonant with the Jewish notions 
of the Sabbath, and, indeed, too often little cals 
culated to impress religious truth upon the mind; 
it is a day of gaiety, not of seriousness ; and even 
upon the supposition that during some part of it 
attention is paid to religious duties, the mirth and 
music and dancing by which this is succeeded 
can scarcely fail to counteract the effect which, 
through the homage paid to the ones Being, 
may have been produced. 

The first reformers were deeply imptessed with 
the importance and obligation of devoting a por- 
tion of time to the service of God; and they in- 
culcated that the first day of the week should be 
appropriated for this interesting purpose, and 
should with decency be observed: They were, 
however; decidedly of opinion that this should be 
done, not with reference to the Jewish Sabbath, 
which they held to be abrogated, and not as 
coming in the room of that day, but because it 
was a matter eternally binding upon moral beings 
that God should be worshipped, and that there 
should be a stated season for assembling before 
him. Some of them objected even to any one 
day being exclusively appropriated for this pur- 
pose, alleging that it savoured of the supersti- 
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tion of the Jews, and of that respect for days 
which the Apostle Paul had condemned. To this 
objection the answer was, that the case in the 
Christian Church was quite different from what it 
had been under the Mosaical dispensation, the 
first day of the week being set apart for divine 
worship, upon this general ground, that God 
ought to be venerated ; and that if no fixed time 
was marked: out, veneration would soon cease 
to be paid. Calvin lays it down as a fundament- 
al ‘position, that there should be no superstitious 
observance of days amongst Christians; but he 
justly argues, that as we are commanded in the 
New Testament to assemble ourselves together, 


_ it is requisite for doing so that certain times be 


specified and consecrated for that purpose. What 
these times should be he seems to have viewed as 
very much ‘a matter of ecclesiastical regulation ; 
for he says, that he is not so tied down to the ob- 
servance of one day in seven as to bind the 
Church to this servitude; and that he would not 
condemn the Churches which observed other days 
for their religious assemblies, provided they did 
not degenerate into superstition. He remarks, 
that it is erroneous to maintain that the only 
change introduced by Christianity as to the Sab- 
bath,'is the transference of it from one day to 
another, or that it was a part of moral duty 
that one day in seven should be separated for di- 
vine worship, because they who thus reasoned, 


Sa 
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merely, in opposition to the Jews, altered the 
time, whilst the same veneration for days, which 
‘they cherished, was preserved ; thus clearly esta- 
blishing as his opinion, that we should regulate, 
with a view to order and expediency and edifica- 
tion, the manner in which the moral duty of pub- 
licly worshipping God was to be performed. (a) 
The sentiments of Calvin were the prevalent 
ones at the time of the Reformation; and this 
abundantly explains the fact, that different 
Churches varied in their mode of celebrating the 
first day of the week, whilst all held that it ought 
to be set aside for public: worship. In many of 
the foreign Protestant Churches, while the first 
part of the Lord’s day is scrupulously devoted to 
religious exercises, the other parts of it are em- 
ployed in relaxation, often in music, play, or at- 
tending public places ; and after the doors of the 
churches have been shut, all traces of its being a 
day devoted to the service of God are obliterated: 
-In Britain, a number of circumstances led to a 
considerable diversity of opinion with respect to 
the Lord’s day, and the way in which it should 
be observed. ‘The Reformation, in England, de- 


parting in many points very little from the modes 


of worship and the practices which had previous- 
ly existed, left in that country many of the fes- 


(@) Calvini Institutiones, lib. 2, under his illustration of the fourth 
commandment, in which there is much sound reasoning and profound. 
thought. 
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tivals and rites which under popery had been 
santioned, and did not make any considerable 
change on the religious observance of the Sunday, 
There arose, however, a formidable party, the 
members of which were eager that reformation 
should be much farther extended than it had been 
by those who were first engaged in the moment- 
ous and delicate work ; laying it down as most 
desirable, that whatever had been so perverted as 
to nourish superstition should be abolished, and 
that divine worship should be conducted in a 
manner vastly more spiritual than was practised 
by the greater part of their brethren. The 
divines who, during the cruel reign of Mary, had 
fled to the continent, and found refuge in Geneva 
and the contiguous states, were strengthened in 
these sentiments, Upon their return, they urged, 
with unwearied zeal, the adoption of the chan- 
ges which they believed that they were bound in 
conscience to promote; they declined using cer- 
tain garments and ceremonies which were incor- 
porated with the services of the established reli- 
gion; and they soon came to be distinguished by 
a peculiar severity of deportment, and particu- 
Jarly by a strictness in the observance of the first 
day of the week, which had not previously been 
introduced. During the vigorous administration 
of Elizabeth, they were kept under considerable 
restraint ; but in the feeble reign of James, her 
successor, they acquired confidence, and widey 
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disseminated their opinions. They at length a- CHAP. 
dopted the practice of denominating the Lord’s 
day the Sabbath, viewing it as having the same 
divine sanction that had been given to the Sab- 
bath of the Jews. In consequence of this, they 
inculcated that it should be kept as the Jews had 
kept it, and that the fourth commandment, in all 
its strictness, was binding upon Christians. Even 
before the conclusion of Elizabeth’s reign, a work 
was published, which avowed and defended these 
tenets ; the same work, with additions, was re- 
published after James had ascended the throne; 1606. 
and it may not be uninteresting to mention a few 
of its leading topics, because it made a deep im- 
pression, and was the manual of faith upon this 
subject to all who wished to be regarded as pecu- 
liarly religious. The author of this popular 
work maintained, that the command of sanctify- 
ing every seventh day, as in the Mosaical deca- 
logue, is moral and perpetual,—that although all 
other things in the Jewish Church were taken 
away, the Sabbath was so changed, that it re- 
mains,—that Christians should consider them- 
selves to be as strictly bound to rest upon the 
Lord’s day as the Jews were upon the Sabbath, 
it being one of the moral commandments, all of 
which are of equal authority,—that the rest on 
that day should be careful, exact, and precise, 
ordinary occupations being suspended, secular 
studies being interrupted, and the administration 
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of justice being delayed,—that ringing of more 


bells than one was not to be justified,—that there 


should be on the Lord’s day no solemn feasts or 
wedding dinners,—that all honest recreations, 
lawful:on other days, were to be forborne,—and, 
to sum up the whole, that no one was to talk of 
pleasures or any other worldly matter. (a) 
‘These rigid notions were received by immense 
multitudes as of the very essence of ‘religion ; 
they were recommended by the exemplary lives” 
and the assiduous zeal of those: by whom they 
were supported ; and they were regarded as bring- 
ing back that purity of the primitive times which 
in the course of ages had unhappily been corrupt- 
ed. . : 
~ Others, who did not go so far, countenanced 
them, as being calculated to extend the influence 
of religion, and to counteract a prevailing loose- 
ness of principle, which they deplored; but the 
adherents of the established Church did not fail 
to oppose them with the powerful arguments 
which they saw could be directed against them, 
contending that they infringed upon the liberty. 
of Christians, putting upon the necks of the dis-: 
ciples of Jesus that yoke of bondage which Christ. 
had removed; that they magnified the Sunday, to 
depreciate the other holidays, thus derogating 
(2) The work to which reference “ made above was written by ; 


Dr. Pound; and a summary of it is given by Petrie in his’ Sg teed 
ous History of the Catholic Church, part 2, p. 629, 
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from the authority of the Church ; and that their 
strict observance of the Lord’s day proceeded 
from factious motives, and from the desire to 
brand as libertines all who did not conform to it. 
(a). In the light of faction and enmity to: the 
Church, the doctrine of the Sabbath that has 
been detailed was viewed by the sovereign, who,. 
blending the conscientious scruples of the Puri- 
tans with hostility to the throne, considered it.as 
_ requisite for supporting his divine right as.a mo- 
narch that this spirit should be crushed, and that 
the first day of the week should be so spent as to. 
promote gaiety and mirth, the antidotes, as he 
conceived, to the sullen and dangerous temper 
which the rigid were solicitous to form. He de- 
claimed at all times against the Puritans, who 
were also steadily opposed by the adherents. of 
the Church. Upon his return from Scotland,, 
where, from having been thwarted in his views, 
his inveteracy against Puritanism was increased, 
he issued a memorable ordinance, declaring it to be 
his pleasure that his good people should not, after 
divineservice, he discouraged from taking any law- 
ful recreations; and, in the following year, he. 
enumerated these recreations, specifying dancing, . 
archery, leaping or vaulting, May-games, Whit-. 
son-ales, and morrice-dances. Even in England, 
however, this act was very generally regarded 


(a) Petrie’s History of the Catholic Church, as last quoted. 
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as an outrage to public feeling; the lord mayor 
of London did not scruple to arrest the king’s 
carriages, when passing through the city upon a 
Sunday ; and James did not persist in enforcing 
what he saw shocked the religious principles even 
of those who were most attached to him. This 
forbearance his infatuated and unhappy son had 
not the prudence to imitate ; for at a time when 
the tone of public sentiment was still more ab- 
horrent from it, he revived the strange injunc- 
tion of his father, and shewed as much zeal that 
attention should be paid to the book of sports, as 
if it had been no less important to men than the 
book of life. (a) 

Notwithstanding the opposition that was made 
to them, the puritanical notions respecting the 
Lord’s day rapidly gained ground, the appellation 
of Sabbath was uniformly applied to it by the Pu- 
ritans, and they who hesitated to do this were 
considered as indifferent about religion. 

In Scotland, although there were, as has been 
mentioned, great abuses of the Sunday, the re- 
formers, from the beginning of their career, in- 
culcated the propriety of strictly observing it ; 
and, indeed, it was the only day for public wor- 


- ship which they continued, declaring that all the 


holidays formerly venerated were antichristian. 


(2) Collier's Ecclesiastical History of Britain, vol. 2, p. WIL 712. 
Neale’s History of the Puritans, vol. 2, p- 114, 115. Cook's History — 
of the Church of Scotland, vol. 2, p. 282 283. 
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It had, however, been the practice to engage in CHAP. 
amusements after divine service. There were in- 
stances of this being countenanced even by some 
of the ministers, who went with their people on 
the Sunday evenings to the bow-butts, and the 
exercise of shooting with bow and arrow; but 
this was reprobated by the serious part of the 
community as levity ; and although the bishops, 
both by their authority and their practice, rather 
discouraged the strict keeping of the Sabbath, 
this strictness came to be viewed as the evidence 
of antipathy to popery, and was endeared to the 
people by its conformity to the conduct of the 
English Puritans, with whom those in Scotland 
who were attached to Presbytery early made a 
common cause, and whom they determined stead- 
ily to support. (a) 

When the enemies of despotism, and, as they 
ultimately proved, of the hierarchy, gained the 
ascendency, and swept away the throne and the 
establishments which supported it, the opinions 
which they had long cherished were eagerly a- 
vowed and inculcated; and, accordingly, in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, we find the pu- 
ritanical views of the Lord’s day distinctly stat- 
ed. The compilers of it, whilst they allude to 
that moral ground of obligation which has been 
already mentioned, do not wholly rest upon it ; for 


(2) Cook’s History of the Church of Scotland, vol. 2, p- 43, and note 
to that page. ; 
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they declare,—* As it is the law of nature that, 
“in general, a due proportion of time be set’ a- 
« part for the worship of God, so in his word, by 


“a positive moral and perpetual commandment, 


« binding all men in all ages, he hath particular- 
“ly appointed one day in seven for a Sabbath to 


“be kept holy unto him, which, from the begin- 


“ ning of the world to the resurrection of Christ, 
“ was the last day of the week, and from the re- 


‘ surrection of Christ was changed into the first’ 


“ day of the week, which in Scripture is called 
“ the Lord’s day, and is to be continued to the 
“end of the world as the Christian Sabbath. 
“This Sabbath is then kept holy unto the Lord, 
“ when men, after a due preparing of their hearts, 
“and ordering of their common affairs before- 
“ hand, do not only observe a holy rest all the 
“ day from their own works, words, and thoughts 
“about their wordly employments and recrea- 


“tions, but also are taken up the whole time in 


“the public and private exercises of worship, and 
“ in the duties of necessity and mercy.” (a) 

This account of the obligation of the Christian 
Sabbath, and of the mode of keeping it, is found- 


ed altogether upon the idea that, with the excep-' 


tion of the change of day, the fourth command- 
ment is binding upon Christians; and the pass- 
ages of Scripture which the framers of the Con- 


(2) Westminster Confession of Faith, chap. 21, sections 7 and 8. 
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fession adduce in support of their views, are those CHAP. 
which were applicable to the Jewish Sabbath, = 
none, indeed, being contained in the New Testa- 
ment, the notion which they are urged to.support 
not having, as has been observed, appeared in the 
Christian Church till a considerable period after 
the introduction of Christianity. 

The restoration of Charles II gave a new and 
a most unfortunate direction to the state of reli- 
gious sentiment; for, in the ardour of loyalty: 
which then was displayed, what was most. es- 
timable in those by whom the monarchy had 
been overthrown was, from the influence of as- 
sociation, viewed with antipathy. The cour- 
tiers, with all who adhered to them, or who were 
influenced by their example, in a particular man- 
ner, departed from the rigid and austere maxims 
which the Puritans had professed, and which, no 
doubt, had often been employed to cover the 
most interested and insatiable ambition. In 
Scotland, however, the persecution of the Pres- 
byterians, and the circumstances attending the 
introduction of Episcopacy, were so. revolting, and 
exhibited such a melancholy contrast to the free- 
dom and peace which, under the government of 
Cromwell, had been enjoyed, that they more 
firmly attached the great part of the community 
to.all the opinions of the venerable men against 
whom the fury of an unprincipled and’ arbitrary 
sovereign were directed. At the Revolution, 
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Presbytery being restored, there came with it 
those sentiments of the Lord’s day which the 
original founders of the Presbyterian Church had 
adopted. Accordingly, at the conclusion of the 
seventeenth, and through a great part of the 
eighteenth century, the first day of the week 
was a day of extreme mortification and self- 
denial; there was a seriousness, or, rather, a 
gloomy gravity, cast over every religious family ; 
all innocent recreation was proscribed ; almost 
every domestic employment was suspended ; and 
forgetting that it is impossible to keep the mind 
long fixed upon the sublime tenets of religion, 
the strictest often experienced that what should 
have been the most delightful exercise, degene~ 
rated into weariness and languor, and even some- 
times involuntary disgust. These practices, how- 
ever, gradually yielded to more enlarged and 
juster notions both of the nature of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath and of the nature of man; and 
whilst the heart was moved with the sublime _ 
discoveries and the ennobling and blessed doc- 


 trines of the Gospel, there ceased to be any aver- 


sion to that degree of social intercourse, and that 
degree of relaxation, by which the efficacy of the 
Sabbath was, in fact, greatly increased. of 
Of the profanation of this holy day, at all times 
too common, it does not fall within the purpose 


of my work to treat, because that is little con- 


nected with any opinion respecting it; but it 
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may be observed, that of late there has been a 
tendency in many most. sincerely religious per- 
sons throughout Britain to revive Jewish notions, 
and to distinguish the Lord’s day by the almost 
exclusive epithet of the Sabbath. Nevertheless, 
the general impression seems to be against the 
obligation of that complete rest, and that strict 
observance which would assuredly be binding, if 
the fourth commandment remained in all its 
force: 

Some individuals have gone so far as to main- 
tain the propriety of discontinuing public worship, 
and of abolishing all distinction between the 
Lord’s day and the other days of the week; but 
although it is to be deplored that the practice of 
too many is ina lamentable degree conformed to 
this, it has never been extensively defended, and 
is, indeed, in direct opposition to the dictates 
both of natural and revealed religion. 

- The amount of this whole disquisition is, that 
the observance of the first day of the week as a 
day of worship is founded upon the law of na- 
ture, conjoined with the fact, that it is plain, from 
Scripture, that this particular day was set apart 
for that purpose by the Apostles; that in so far 
it may be considered of divine appointment, but 
that it is not enforced as was the Jewish Sabbath, 
to which, in primitive times, it was uniformly set 
in opposition ; and that it is left very much to 
the discretion of particular churches, or to the 


CHAP. 
X. 
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consciences of individuals, to determine how large 
a portion of the day should be devoted to reli- 
gious services, and in what manner the remainder 
of it is to be occupied. a 

Yet plain as this is, we have seen the afiedias of 
that tendency, so conspicuous in all ages, of em- 
bodying human speculation with the word of 
God; we have seen a gradual approach to the 
idea, that the first day of the week should be tre- 
garded as a substitution for the Sabbath, ‘or 
seventh day, till at length the obligation of the 
fourth commandment, in all its rigour, came to 
be inculcated upon Christians as the clear doc- 
trine of Scripture, and to be avowed in the creeds 
and confessions of churches... There cannot be a 
more striking instance of addition to the truth, 
and nothing should put men more on their guard 
against departing from the simplicity of the Gos-. 
pel ; because there is, perhaps, no more prominent 
example of that departure leading them to receive, 
as the dictate of revelation, a doctrine upon which 
revelation has been wholly silent. There is evi- 
dently much danger in this practice.. Instead of 
its being calculated to support religion, it under- 
mines it; and, in the particular’ case under. re- 
view, so far is the identifying the Christian with 
the Jewish Sabbath from being fitted to increase 
the solemnity and the obligation of the former, 
that it weakens both ; it requires what, in the ge- 
neral intercourse of society, is impossible, and 
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resting a most important ordinance upon a 
foundation which will be discerned to be un- 
sound, the inference may be rashly drawn, that 
it is merely a human institution, which may or 
may not be venerated, just as it suits the inclina- 
tion or the fancy of individuals. 

On the other hand, the truth with respect to 
the Lord’s day gives to it an authority which no 
Christian will lightly disregard. Assuming what 
none but Atheists can deny, that the Author of 
innumerable and infinite mercies to the whole hu- 
man race should be adored, and that to him 
the united thanksgivings of those whom he has 
blessed should be presented, it follows, that there 
must be a conventional agreement as to the time 
at which this duty must be performed; and the 
propriety of taking for it the Lord’s day rests 
upon the evidence or truth of Christianity; it 
was so taken by the Apostles, who admonish- 
ed men “ not to neglect the assembling of them- 
** selves together;” and we cannot set it aside with- 
out disputing the authority of that sacred volume 
in which the institution is recognised. He, there- 
fore, who neglects the Lord’s day, and who never 
in the course of it engages in public worship, sins 
not indeed against the fourth commandment, but 
against the law written on the heart of every de- 
pendent and intelligent being, and against an or- 
dinance which was sanctioned by the first minis- 
ters. of Christ, who were endowed with miracu- 

VOL. II. | x | 
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lous powers, and were sent forth by their great 
Master to lead men unto all truth. 

It does, indeed, come to be a matter of pruden- 
t'al consideration what is to be the nature and 
extent of the rest on the Lord’s day from secular 
employments and common amusements; but there 
are general principles by which these points may 
‘be determined as precisely, perhaps, as amidst the 
varying condition of different classes of men and 
states of society they can be decided. It is in 
‘many respects desirable, and obviously most rea- 
sonable, that the labouring orders of the commu- 
nity should have some time of relaxation from 
labour; this extends even to the inferior ani- 
mals; and it does seem obviously wrong that there 
should not be such a remission of toil as will leave 
the mind undistracted for higher employments 
and for holy meditations. As to the mode of 
spending the Lord’s day there may be diversity 
of sentiment ; but this much seems to arise out 
of the institution itself, that every part of the day 
should be so spent as to promote, certainly not 
to counteract, the purpose for which it was con- 
secrated. Applying this principle with the dis- 
cernment arising from an intimate acquaintance 
with the constitution of our nature, it would ap- 
pear that the portion of the day not occupied 
with public worship, should be so employed as to 
deepen the impressions that such worship had 
made upon those who were engaged in it ; should 
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Be spent in reflections in harmony with the feel- 
ings and sentiments which had been excited. 
This will not be the case if there be a rapid tran- 
sition from what is serious and devout to what 
amuses and stimulates ; and hence it may be con- 
cluded, that the practice of foreign Protestant 
Churches, to which allusion has been made, and 
which authorizes scenes of gaiety, or even of what 
may be termed dissipation, after divine worship 
has been concluded, is wrong, because the im- 
pulse thus given is quite in an opposite direction 
to that which had been previously impressed, and 
cannot fail, ina great degree, to destroy its effi 
cacy. Perhaps the nearest approach to the best 
way of observing Sunday is that which prevails 
amongst the religious part of the inhabitants of 
Britain ; that part of them, however, it is neces« 
sary to state, who do not identify the Lord’s day 
with the Jewish Sabbath, but who are deeply 
impressed with a sense of its importance. If they 
unbend, it is in such a manner as leaves the mind 
calm and collected, so that it can return with 
ease and with pleasure to the meditations which 
had been suspended ; and thus they combine such 
relaxation as promotes kind and benevolent af- 
fection with the service of that beneficent Being 
who hath made love to our fellow-creatures the 
most acceptable and genuine expression of love 
to himself. . 

It is the custom of many Churches to set apart 

x2 
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other seasons for religious worship than the first 
day of the week. From a very early period in 
the history of Christianity, the days rendered me- 
morable by the most striking events in the his- 
tory of our Lord, such as his death and ascen- 
sion, and the descent of the Holy Spirit, have, by 
ecclesiastical appointment, been solemnly observ- 
ed. This is founded upon some of the leading 
principles of our nature; particularly on that 
tendency to association, through which, what 
deeply affects us is connected with peculiar times 
and places; and where this is not carried too far, 
it is proper at these times to be employed in the 
service of God; but there is this marked distinc- 
tion between them and the first day of the week, 
that it is actually mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment as having been so employed, and is thus 
possessed of a high and distinguishing sanction, 
which Christians ought to venerate. This is of 
vast importance. Without some sacred appro- 
priation of at least one day, it is difficult to pre- 
scribe limits to the seasons which should be con- 
secrated to religion. According to accidental va- 
riations of feeling, or numberless other circum- 
stances, which cannot be defined, individuals 


would differ as to the solemn events that should 


be commemorated ; and some might extend that 


commemoration much farther than others. This, - 
accordingly, actually took place; holidays ex-. 


cessively multiplied, and, in the Popish Church 


ee ee 
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had abstracted so large a portion of time from 
secular occupations, as to interfere with the cul- 
ture of the arts, and with those industrious ha- 
bits upon which, if not the existence, the com- 
fort and the prosperity of every society must al- 
most absolutely depend. And another evil re- 
sulted from this.. Men, under the Christian dis- 
pensation, came to imagine, as had been the case 
under the Jewish, that there was virtue in these 
external observances ; religion, in the dark ages, 
consisted very much, as has been mentioned, in 
paying devout respect to them; and thus, what 
was designed, by cherishing piety, to give effica- 
cy to practical holiness, reaily destroyed its power, 
Even with respect to the Lord’s day, there has 
been, particularly when it was regarded in the 
same light as the Sabbath under the Mosaic- 
al law, a tendency to this error,—long and 
painful attendance upon sermons, deep emotion, 
and revolting austerity, having been mistaken for 
the graces of the divine life, and been often sub- 
stituted for them; so thin is the partition between 
what is most excellent and most depraved. 

The great importance of reverential keeping 
of the Lord’s day, which was at all times per- 
ceived by those who attended to the subject, and 
experienced within their own breasts its salutary 
influence, has, in the history of modern times, 
been so forcibly exhibited as to impress almost 
every mind; in fact, upon the veneration or the 
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CHAP. neglect of this holy day, it must in a great mea~ 
X. sure depend, whether the moral feelings and ha+ 
ep cas bits, which are the basis of the social union, acs 
quire vigour or lose their power; in one word, 
whether human law is to be sufficient for our 
protection in this world, and whether the divine 
law will prepare us for the blessedness of the 

next, 


Baprem II. Baptism.—Of the institution of this ordi- 


appointed z 5 
by our nance by our Saviour himself, and of the observ- 


Saviour. 

Observed ance of it in the Apostolic age, no one who 

He age believes the New Testament can doubt. John, 
the forerunner of our Lord, began his minis- 
try by what is styled baptism unto repent- 
ance, evidently connecting the act of baptism 
with the moral change which had been pro- 
duced upon those to whom it was administer- 
ed. Jesus sanctioned this, by requesting that 
he might be baptized; and he plainly taught 
that the baptism to which he submitted was from 
Heaven. Before he left the world, he interwove 
with his own religion a similar rite ; for the com- 
mission which he gave to his disciples requires of 
them that they should not only teach the Gos- 
pel, but baptize in name of the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost; and his promise was, 
that he should be with them in this, as well as 
in other parts of their ministry, to the end of the 
world. He thus constituted them the first of a 
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series of instructors and ministers, who were to CHAP 
be continued, and to be blessed as long as the | 2 . 
earth endures. That the most scrupulous atten- 
tion was paid to the ordinance of baptism we 
learn from the Acts of the Apostles. When, in 
consequence of the powerful discourse which 
Peter addressed to an immense multitude in Jeru- 
salem, soon after our Lord’s resurrection, numbers 
exclaimed, ‘“ What shall we do?” the Apostle re- 
plied, “ Repent, and be baptized every one of you in 
** the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, 
*« and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
(a) The Evangelist, a little after, mentions, that — 
many adopted the counsel of Peter, for all that 
gladly received the word were baptized. (6) Under 
similar circumstances, Paul acted in the same man- 
ner. Lydia, who had listened with delight to his 
instructions, he baptized with her household ; and 
after speaking to the astonished jailor the word 
of the Lord, he straightway baptized him and all 
his. (c) Upon coming to Corinth, where he esta- 
blished a church, he immediately baptized those 
who, after hearing him, believed. (d) Of the 
obligation under which Christians are laid to ob- 
serve this institution, various intimations are 
given. St. Paul writes to the Ephesians, that 
there is one Lord, one faith, one baptism ; thus 
(a) Acts, ii, 37, 38. 
(b) Acts, ii, 41. 


(c) Acts, xvi, 15, 33. 
(d) Acts, xviii, 8. 
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classing baptism with what all admit to be essen- 
tial to those who embrace Christianity. Several 
passages occur which relate to its nature and ef- 
fects. St. Peter, speaking of the preservation of 
those who were saved in the ark, subjoins,—* The 
* like figure whereunto even baptism doth also 
* now save us.” (4) The Apostle Paul thus writes 
in his Epistle to the Romans,—“ Know ye not, that 
* so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ 
** were baptized into his death ? Therefore we are 
* buried with him by baptism unto death; that like 
* as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
« glory of the Father, even so we also should walk 
‘in newness of life.” (0) In the Epistle to the 
Colossians, he teaches the converts,—-“* Ye are 
‘“¢ complete in him, which is the head of all princi- 
“ pality and power ; in whom also ye are circum- 
* cised with the circumcision made without hands, 
* in putting off the body of the sins of the flesh 
** by the circumcision of Christ; buried with him 
‘in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with him 
“ through the faith of the operation of God, who 
* hath raised him from the dead, And you, being 
** dead in your sins and the uncircumcision of your 
“ flesh, hath he quickened together with him, hav- 
“ ing forgiven you all trespasses.” (c) 

These quotations present a general view of the 

(a) 1 Peter, iii, 21. 


(6) Romans, vi, 3, 4. 
(c) Colossians, ii, 10-13. 
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Christian doctrine as to baptism, clearly enjoin- 
ing it, and representing it not merely as a sign or 
mark of having embraced Christianity, but as be- 
ing in some way connected with the forgiveness 
of sins, and with salvation, or with the great 
blessings which the Gospel was mercifully in- 
tended to convey. 

It was to be expected that the authority of our 
Lord would be recognised and revered by those 
who professed to be his disciples ; and, according- 
ly, although there has been some dispute respect- 
ing the words to be employed in baptizing, it 
seems beyond a doubt, that the Church, as a body, 
used the form prescribed by our Saviour, and 
that the expression which occurs in the Acts, 
** being baptized into the name of Christ,” meant 
only baptism according to his institution; the sa- 
cred writer thus selecting for the description of 
it one of its most distinguishing features. (a) 

It has been alleged that some of the number- 
less sects, comprehended under the general name 
of Gnostics, placing as they did the essence of re- 
ligion in knowledge, disregarded all external ser- 
vices, and either rejected baptism, or made such 
alterations upon it as suited their systems; but 
their opinions and practices had little influence, 


(a) Ambrose de Spiritu Sancto, lib. 1, chap. 3. Athanasius Epist. © 


ad Serapion, in operibus, tom. 1, p. 204. Bingham’s Ecclesiastical An- 
tiquities, vol. 4, book I1, chap. 3, p.176. Vossii Theses Theologica 
et Historie, p. 370-379, under which Theses very full information up- 
on the subject above mentioned is to be found. 
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and, for reasons already stated, need not be re- 
garded. It, accordingly, may be affirmed, that 
the whole of the Christian world which receiv- 
ed the Scriptures as the rule of faith have ad- 
mitted the propriety and obligation of baptism, 
with the exception, in more modern times, of the 
Quakers, and of Socinus, with a number of his fol- 
lowers. 

The Quakers, applying their general principle, 
that all the external part of religion is merely 
emblematical of the descent of the Spirit upon 
the heart, represent baptism as shadowing forth 
that descent; and following out this idea, they 
hold, that now, when the Spirit has been actually 
given, the sign may be disregarded. They, there- 
fore, reject baptism, trusting more to their own 
reasonings and speculations than to the explicit 
words of the sacred Scriptures. (a) 

_ Socinus, and several of those who embraced 
his distinguishing sentiments respecting the per- 
son of Christ, thought that the rite of baptism 
was intended to mark out the followers of Jesus ; 
and that there is consequently no occasion for its 
being administered to children born of Christian 
parents, but merely to those who have been con- 
verted from another religion to the faith of the 


(2) Barclay’s Apology for the Quakers, prop. 12. Mosheim’s Ecc. 
Hist. vol. 5, p. 41. Jablonski Institutiones, vol. 2, p. 363. Stapferus 
Institutiones, vol. 4, chap. 15, sect. 16-42, gives a view of the princi- 
ples of the Quakers. Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, vol. 3, p- 335, 336. 
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Gospel. ‘He did not, however, insist upon his CHAP, 
followers carrying this principle into action, and = 
they did not set aside the ordinance. Their suc- 
cessors imitate them in this respect ; they baptise, 
but they lay so little stress upon baptism, that 
they would, in the language of Dr, Priestly, 
“ make no great difficulty about omitting it en- 
“ tirely in Christian families; but they do not 
“ think it of importance enough to act otherwise 
‘‘ than their ancestors have done before them, in 
“ a matter of so great indifference.” Since his day, 
however, they seem to have placed a higher value 
upon it, one of the leading men of their commu- 
“nity having published a work, which he has entit- 
led a Plea for Infant Baptism. (a) 

_ Having thus alluded to those Christians who 
have considered themselves as at liberty to set a- 
side or to depreciate a rite which the great Author 
of Christianity plainly enjoined, and which he 
held forth as intended to be perpetual in his 
Church, I return to trace the opinions which 
have been entertained by the great body of Chris- 
tians from the Apostolic age,—I. As to the na- 
ture of baptism. II. As to the point, whether it 3 
should be dispensed to infants, or should be limit- 
ed to such as can form some conception of the 


(a) Vossii Theses Theologicse, under Theses de Necessitate Baptis~ 
mi. Stapferus, vol. 1, p. 3, chap. 12, sec. 78. Priestly*s History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity, vol. 2, p» 92, 94. Hili’s Lectures in Di. 
vinity, vol. 3, p. 334 Belsham’s Plea for Infant Baptism. . 
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Christian dispensation, and of the duties which 
the profession of it imposes ; and, III. As to the 
manner in which it should be administered. 


I. It was to be expected that the attention of 
those who investigated Christianity would soon 


be directed to the nature or the efficacy of a rite 


which had been enjoined under circumstances ren- 
dering it so obligatory upon Christians. The © 
first converts, however, harassed as they con- 
stantly were by persecution, seem to have been 
satisfied with the information conveyed by the 


‘language of the sacred writers, without entering 


deeply into the investigation of what might be 
deduced from that language. In the Epistle of 
Barnabas there is a discussion respecting bap- 


tism, in the course of which he quotes several 


passages from the Old Testament, which he con- 
ceives to have been intended to refer to it; and 
after specifying one of these, he fancifully enough, 
indeed, but evidently shewing what was the ge- 
neral sentiment as to baptism, adds,—‘ The 
“ signification of which is, that we go down to 
** the water full of sins and pollutions, but come 
“up again, bringing forth fruit, having in our 
‘‘ hearts the fear and hope which is in Jesus by 
“the Spirit.” (a) In one of the visions of the 
Shepherd of Hermas, there is presented a tower 


(a) Epistle of Barnabas, section 11, in Wake's Translation, p. 181. 
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' built upon water, and a person asks, why it is so 
exhibited? To this question it is answered,— 
“ Hear why the tower is built upon the water, 
“ because your life is and shall be saved by wa- 
“ter.” (a) That the author is here alluding to 
baptism, seems established by what he writes in 
another place. ‘ Now that seal,’—he had been 
speaking of what he called the seal of the Son of 
God,—* is the water of baptism into which men 
“eo down under the obligation unto death, but 
“ come up appointed unto life.” (b) He also says 
of baptism,—‘* We go down into the water, and 
“ receive the forgiveness of our sins; and after 
“ that we must sin no more, but live in puri- 
“*ty.0o (¢) 

So early, therefore, as the Apostolic age, it 
seems to have been a prevailing opinion, that 
baptism was connected with the remission of sins ; 
not that any virtue was conceived to be in the 
rite itself, but that it had been appointed as the 
means by the use of which the remission was 
granted ; and this view of it, though rather more 
definitely expressed, does not appear to differ 
from that naturally suggested by the language 
that has been quoted from the New Testament. . 

But, as speculation with regard to divine truth 
was enlarged, the notions of baptism came to be 


(2) Shepherd of Hermas, third vision, section 3, in Wake’s trans, 
lation, p. 213. 

(b) Shepherd of Hermas, ninth similitude, section 16, p. 326. 

{c) Ditto, com. 4, section 3, p. 237. 
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much more minute, and to embrace various points, 
not at first associated with it. Justin Martyr 
has, in different parts of his works, delivered his 
sentiments with regard to baptism. In his first’ 
apology, in which he would naturally represent 
with fidelity what he believed to be the opinion 
and the practice of the Church, he writes,—* Who- 
‘“‘ ever have been persuaded and believe that the 
“‘ things which have been taught and spoken by 
‘us are true, and promise that they will endea- 
“ vour to live in conformity to them, are brought 
*‘ by us where there is water, and are regenerated 
“by the same mode of regeneration as ourselves. 


«“ For in name of God the Father, the Lord of | 
“ all, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the’ 


“ Holy Ghost, they then receive washing in the 
“water. For Christ said, unless you have been 


“regenerated or born again, you cannot enter 
* into the kingdom of heaven. We receive in 


*‘ the water the remission of the sins which we 
“have before committed.” (a) By this time, 
too, baptism was conceived to hold the same 
place in the Christian Church that circamci- 
sion did in the Jewish, the latter being the type 


of the former. Justin, upon this part of the 


subject, says, in his dialogue with Trypho, 
‘“ We have not received that carnal circumcision, 
“but the spiritual circumcision which Enoch 
“and those like him observed. And we have 


(a) Justini Opera, in Apologia prima, p. 79, 80. 
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* received it by baptism, through the mercy of 
“ God, because we are sinners.” (a) Irenzeus in- 
cidentally mentions, “ that baptism is our rege- 
“ neration or new birth unto God.” (6) Tertul- 
lian has written a treatise upon the subject, in 
opposition to some heretics, whose opinions he 
thought to be inconsistent with the real nature of 
this ordinance. He begins by ascribing to the 
sacrament by water our deliverance from the sins 
of our former darkness, and our acquisition of 
eternal life. He argues against the idea that the 
means were not adequate to the end, and upon 
the absurdity of imagining that because the rite 
of baptism was so simple, such a mighty effect as 
the acquisition of eternity could not, even by the 
appointment of God, result from it. He proceeds 
so far as to lay down the absolute necessity of 
baptism, founding this upon the fact, that our 
Lord had prescribed the form, and enjoined the 
observance of it, and applying to it these words 
of Jesus,—*“ If a man be not born again of water 
“and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the 
** kingdom of heaven.” (c) 

He also signifies that the Holy Spirit is con- 
ferred by baptism, although he speaks rather ob- 

(a) Justini Opera, in Apologia prima, Dialogus cum Tryphoni, p. 
' 139. Bingham’s Ecclesiastical Antiquities, vol. A, p- 206. Priestly’s 
History of Corruptions, vol. 2, p, 119. 

(5) Irenzeus, liber. 1, chap- 18, p. 43. 


(c) Tertulliani Liber de Baptismo, chap. I, p. 387, chap. 2, p. 388, 
and chap. 13, p 391. 
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scurely upon the subject ; for, in one place, after 
having affirmed this, he adds, “‘ not that we ob- 
“ tain the Holy Spirit in the water, but being pu- 
“ rified in it, we are prepared for it.” (a) That 
this, however, did imply in his estimation that 
the Holy Spirit was given along with baptism, is 


evident from various passages in his treatise ; and 


it is put beyond a doubt by the remarks which 
have been made by the editor of his works upon 
the place that has been quoted. (0) 

From this period, till all intellectual energy was 
suspended by the ignorance of the dark ages, we 
find baptism considered as of infinite moment, 
distinguished by appellations which evince that it 
was believed to be attended with the illumination 
of the understanding, with the remission of sins, 
with the possession of grace, and with the assur- 
ance of eternal salvation, being farther explicitly 
represented as that which completes the Chris- 
tian life. Athanasius says,—“ Whom the Father 
“ baptizes, the Son also baptizes ; and whosoever 
“‘ the Son baptizes, he is made perfect in the Ho- 
“ ly Spirit.” Clemens Alexandrinus denominates 
it “ illumination, purification, perfection ;” which 
he thus explains.—*‘ We say that he who is bap- 
tized is perfect ; for what is wanting to him 
“ who knows God, who possesses _his grace, and 
““who already enjoys eternal life?” The same 


(a) Tertulliani Liber de Baptismo, chap. 6. 
(%) Tertulliani Opera, p. 401. 
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mode of speaking was used by the Latin Fathers, 
who represent those who had heen: baptized as 
perfect. Christians. (a) 


CHAP. 
x. 


It. was to be expected that such notions of en Supersti- 


necessity and the efficacy of baptism would give 
rise to superstitious maxims and practices with: 
respect to it. This, accordingly, soon took place. 


When it came to be admitted that the rite of. 
baptism was associated with the pardon of alk 


previous sins, it was not. uncommon for those 
who had embraced Christianity to delay submit- 
ting to it, being desirous that they should, by the 
performance of it at the end of life, after which 
new sins could nat be cantracted, be completely 
purified, and assured of admission into the man- 
sions of eternal glory. The most distinguished 
convert who had yet graced the Church acted 
upon this strange and delusive idea. Constan- 
tine the Great, zealous as he was in promoting 
the cause of the Gospel, and much as he contri- 
buted to its dissemination amongst barbarous na- 
tions, and to the preservation of its influence in 


the empire, did not, till towards the close of his’ 


earthly existence, submit to baptism. Then, in- 
deed, he shewed the utmost anxiety to be admit- 
ted into the Christian Church, in the way point- 
ed out by our Saviour, declaring that it was now 


(a) Eusebius Vita Constantini, lib. 4, chap. 62; and an admirable 
note to that chapter by Valesius, at p. 662 of the works of Eusebius. 
Bingham’s Ecclesiastical Antiquities, vol. 4, book 11, chap. 2. 
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time for his receiving that mark or seal which: 
conferred immortality. This delay was not occa~' 
sioned by any previous doubts respecting the pro+! 


‘priety of ‘his being baptized, or from his having 
been so engrossed in the discharge of his high 


duties, as not to have leisure to reflect upon a: 
matter so intimately eonnected with his spiritual: 


condition ; for he stated to the bishops whom he 


requested to administer the solemn rite, that the 
period of making the request had been anxiously 
anticipated by him, as that at which he was to 
obtain ‘salvation. (a) — ae 
: The prelates do not seem to have considered 
themselves as called upon to oppose the senti- 
ments of the emperor; and Eusebius, enlighten- 
ed as he was, has recorded the whole transaction: 


with apparent complacency. It had, in fact, be-’ 


come a prevailing opinion, that salvation was se= 
cured by the administration of baptism at the 
end of life ; and Constantine was not singular in 
seeking thus to secure it. (5) 

It is, however, impossible to conceive a more 
astonishing or more deplorable perversion of the 


great design of Christianity. Whatever were the’ 


effects of baptism, it is quite apparent, both from 
the nature of the Gospel, and the design of its 


(a) Eusebius Vita Constantini, lib. 4, chap. 62, and p. 662 of his His- 


torical works. 


(6) Bingham’s Ecclesizsticat Antiquities, vol. 4, book 11, shan. oy 
p- 257. Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. 1, p. 263. _ 
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blessed Author, in publishing it to the world, 
that they were not intended to supersede the ne- 
cessity of holiness and virtue; and it is no less 
clear, that the ordinance itself was not appointed 
that men might have their salvation in their own 
power, and might thus, though loaded with guilt, 
and although they had lived in violation of every 
social and religious duty, be admitted into the 
immediate presence of the purest and the best of 
beings. ‘The tendency of such an idea as. that 
cherished by Constantine, was to sanction with the 
authority of religion all which religion reprobates 
and proscribes; to render useless every motive 
to prosecute the divine life, and to convert what 
has been so justly denominated a reasonable serv- 
ice into a charm. It was, accordingly, found ne-= 
cessary to check the diffusion of an error so 
pregnant with evil; and, in the fourth century, it 
was actually opposed by St. Basil and Gregory 
Nazianzen ; the former. contending that it was 
hazardous, from the uncertainty of human life, 
to put off a rite which, upon this account, might 
never be performed ; and the latter, with more 
force of reasoning, and upon juster ground, re- 
sisting the delusion of imagining that we could 
obtain the kingdom of heaven without doing the 
things that belong to that kingdom. (a) 

When some mysterious virtue had once been 
attached to-the rite of baptism, the utmost scru- 


(a) Bingham’s Ecclesiastical Antiquities, book 11, chap, 6. 
Y¥2 
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pulousness was shewn about every thing connect. 
ed with it, and particularly about the place at 
which it should be administered. Even Constan- 
tine participated in this weakness and infatuation. 
He stated, in his speech to the bishops from whom 
he implored baptism, that he had determined to 
be baptized in Jordan, as our Saviour had been, 
but that God, who knew what was best for us, 
had not permitted this wish to be accomplished ; 


and it is recorded by various writers, that vast 


numbers cherished the same desire, and actually 
repaired to Jordan, that they might be purified, 
in what they accounted its sacred streams, from 
the pollution of their sins. (a) 

The Gnostics, led by their favourite tenet re- 
specting the impurity of matter, had, from an 
early period, previous to their administering bap- 
tism, performed various rites, by which they con- 
sidered the material part of their frame to be in 
some degree cleansed; and it is probable that 
from this circumstance the practice was intro- 
duced, in the third century, of combining exor- 
cism with baptism, that the body which was to 
be dedicated to God might before this be eman- 
cipated from the empire of unclean spirits. (2) 


(a) Eusebius Vita Constantini, lib, 4, chap. 62, and note to that 
chapter by Valesius. Ambrosii sermo 41, tom. 3, p. 268. Bing- 
ham’s Ecclesiastical Antiquities, book 2, chap. 6, vol. 4, p. 259. 

(4) Jablonski Institutiones, vol. 1, p.80. Note by Valesius to p. 4 409 
of the History of Eusebius. Bingham’s Ecclesiastical 5 ceekco book 
10, chap. 2, section 8. 
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In all this we trace the operation of that ten- 
dency or law of our nature, which has so often 
come under our consideration, through which we 
are disposed to place the vague conclusions of our 
own reason from the most inadequate premises, 
upon a footing with the most explicit testimonies 
of the word of God, and thus gradually to cor- 
rupt the plainest truths, and to load with super. 
stitious observances the simplest rites. Of this 
many more instances will occur when we come 
to detail the mode in which the rite of baptism 
has at different times been dispensed. 

Hitherto we have found that the declarations 
respecting the effects of baptism were delivered 
in general terms, and that they were conceived 
to extend to all upon whom that rite had been 
regularly and canonically performed. But after 
Augustine had in a great degree new-moulded 
the science of theology, and had combined with 
it, as an essential part of divine truth, that the 
fate of mankind was determined by the divine 
decree, independently of their own efforts and 
conduct, and they were thus divided into the 
elect and the reprobate, it became necessary, in 
order to preserve consistency in the system, to 
introduce a limitation with respect to baptism, 
and thus to prevent the opinions which might be 
entertained of it from interfering with those 
which flowed from the doctrine of predestination. 
He accordingly taught, that baptism brings with 
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it the forgiveness of sins; ‘that it-is so essential, 
that the omission of it will expose us to condem- 
nation; and that it is attended with regeneration; 
but then he inculcates, that. the virtue of baptism 
is not in the water; that the ministers of Christ 
perform the external ceremony, but that Christ 
accompanies it with invisible grace ;:that baptism 
is common to all, whilst grace’is not so; and that 
the same external rite may be death to some, and 
life to others. (a) \ By this distinction he gets rid 
of the difficulty which would have pressed upon 
his scheme of theology, had pardon, regeneration, 
and salvation, been necessarily connected with 
the outward ordinance of baptism; and, in fact, 
limits its efficacy to those comprehended, as the 
heirs of eternal life, in the RaCERe of oe Als 
mighty, m9 bee vi ; 
It is unnecessary to trace eben variations of opi 
nion with regard to baptism, and the puerile and 
subtile distinctions respecting it which may be 
found in the voluminous writings of the theolo- 
gians in the dark ages; all that seems, requisite 
under this branch of the subject is, to give a short 
view of the systems, as to its nature, which were 
taught after the Reformation. __ 
_ Luther did not differ essentially upon this mat- 
ter from the Church of Rome. He was inclined 


(a) Augustini Opera, vol. 2, p. 308, 311; vol. 8, p. 347, 641. He 
does not shrink from inculeating, that infants who have not been baps 
tized shall be tormented. De Gratia, 648.. 
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to consider baptism as absolutely necessary to .€ 


salvation; but it must be mentioned, that Calvin 
contends that an opposite conclusion’ should: be 
drawn from this expression, which Luther ‘em- 
ployed,—* Christ declared, that. whosoever’ be- 
‘* lieveth, and is baptized, shall be saved; but he 
‘‘ did not add, whosoever is not baptized shall be 
“‘ condemned.” (a) . Calvin himself.explicitly de- 
nies that baptism is ‘essential to our being saved; 
proving, with great force of argument, that there 
is no ground afforded for this doctrine by the 
passage which had been so often adduced ‘in sup- 
port of it,—* unless a man be born again of wa- 
‘ter and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
* kingdom of God.” : He states, that he was well 
aware how deeply it was fixed in the minds of 
men, that if even an infant were removed by 
death before being baptized, it was excluded from 
heaven; and he sets himself to evince the absurd- 
ity and error of this strange tenet. If sudden 
death, he asks, should overtake any one immedi- 
ately after embracing the religion of Christ, is 
he to be doomed to destruction because he has 
not undergone the external washing? Are 
there not many instances furnished by ancient 
history, of martyrs who had been dragged by ty- 
rants to capital punishment before they had been 
baptized ? And will they who thus offered their 


(a) Calvini Epistole, No. 229, and p. 377 of the Collection. 
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. ives for that religion which announces salvation, 


merely because water was not at hand, reap no 
benefit from the blood of Christ? In a word, he 
_adds, unless all the principles of religion are to 
-be subverted, it must be admitted that the salva- 
tion of .an infant is not founded on baptism, but 
merely signified by it. (a) But whilst he lays 
down this rational doctrine, he contends, that 
wherever there is the opportunity of performing 
the rite of baptism, it should be performed, as it 
has been expressly enjoined. (b) 

With respect to its nature, he conceived that it 
was a sacrament by which we became members 
of the Church of Christ, and are indicated as such ; 
but, in addition to this, he was convinced, that, 
like a diploma duly authenticated and subscribed, 
it confirmed to us the delightful truth, that 
all our sins were so destroyed and obliterated, 
that they would never be presented against us 
before God. He taught, that the doctrine of 
Scripture was not that our purification and salva- 
tion were effected through any virtue in the wa- 
ter itself, but that the knowledge and the cer- 
tainty of such blessings were conveyed to us by 
this sacrament, the water being the emblem of 
the blood of Christ, through which alone it can 


(a) Calvini Epistols, as last quoted. 
(6) Calvini Epistolz,.ut supra. 
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sanctify and purify the heart. (¢) He held, as CHAP. 
had been done by the great body of Christians at ~ 
all times, that baptism was not to be repeated; iia 
but that its efficacy was experienced by the faith- 
ful to the end of life, (6). He thus reconciled 
with his own system his sentiments as to the na- 
ture and fruits of baptism, warding off the ob- 
jections which, had he either inculcated its abso- 
lute necessity, or considered the mere rite as cer- 
tainly bringing with it acceptance with God, he 
could not have easily repelled. 

The opinions of Luther and Calvin influenced 
those of the great part of the Protestant world, 
and may be traced in most of the confessions of 
faith which, at the era of the Reformation, were. 
in such abundance published. The compilers of 
the Augsburg Confession laid down, that bap- 
tism is necessary to salvation, as having been in- 
stituted by Christ ; and that through it the grace 
of God is offered or conveyed. (c) In the first 
Helvetic Confession, composed chiefly by Bucer 
in name of the Helvetic Churches, and transmit- 1339. 
ted first to Wirtemberg to an assembly of Pro- 
testants, and then, in the following year, to 
Smalcald, where it was approved by a large as- 
sembly of divines attached to the Reformation, 


(a) Calvini Institutiones, lib. 4, chap. 15, sections 1 and 2. 

(b) Ibid. section 34. . 

(c) Harmonia Confessionum, part 2, p. 97. In another edition of 
the Augsburg Confession it is simply stated that baptism is necessary 
to salvation, without assigning the reason above mentioned. 
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it is said,“ Baptism is, ‘according to the insti- 
‘tution of the Lord, the washing of regenera- 


«tion, which God, bya visible sign, through the : 


“ministry of the Church, exhibits to the elect.” 
In ‘the declaration which accompanied the’ con- 
fession, the subject is entered upon more fully. 
« Baptism is a sacrament, by which, through 
a visible sign, God testifies to us his grace, by 
*‘ which he regenerates us, and purifies us from 
“our sins.. But these heavenly gifts are confer- 
“red on us truly. through the divine goodness, 
“‘ which uses a symbol, that it might announce 
* them to us, and carry us to higher things.” (a) 


In’ the subsequent ‘Confession of the Helvetic 


Churches, which was very extensively adopted 
by the’states that embraced the Protestant faith, 
after alluding to the divine institution of bap- 
tism, and the efficacy of the one act of baptism 
through the whole of life, they who framed it re- 
mark,—“ To be baptized in the name of Christ, 
** is to be inscribed, initiated, and received into 
*‘the covenant, and family, and inheritance of 
* the sons of God, to be purified from the pollu- 
‘tion of sin, and to be endowed with the grace 
*‘ of God for a new life. All these things are 
‘‘ sicnified by baptism. For we are inwardly re- 
* regenerated, purified, and renewed by God 
“ through the Holy Spirit ;—the water in which 


* @ Harmonia Confessionum, pars secunda, sect. 13, p. 91, and ad- 


mionition prefixed. 
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«we are washed, or by which we are sprinkled, 
“ representing these great blessings, but being 
“rendered efficacious in an invisible and spiritual 
“manner through the grace of God. By the 
« symbol of baptism, God also separates us from 
*‘ all other religions and people, and consecrates 
“us to himself as his chosen; so that when we 
* are baptized, we confess our faith, and bind 
“ ourselves to obedience, mortification of the 
“flesh, and newness of life, and so are inlisted 
* into the holy warfare of Christ, that we might 
“fight through the whole of life against the 
‘6 world, and Satan, and our own flesh.”’ In this 
confession it is farther declared,—‘* That the 
* form of baptism instituted by Christ is perfect ; 
«and that the additions made to it by human in- 
* vention, and sanctioned by the Church, are not 
* essential, such as exorcism, the use of burning 
“ lights, of oil, of salt, and other such things.”(a)) 
' In the Belgic Confession, which was first pub- 
lished by the Belgic Churches, and afterwards 
formally confirmed by them, we are taught,— 
« That in the room of circumcision baptism has 
“ been instituted, by which we are separated to 
“ God; and the blood of Christ, through the Holy 
« Spirit, doesinternally accomplish in the soul what 
« water does externally to the body. What this 
*‘ sacrament signifies, God hath shown; washing, 


(a) Harmonia Confessionum, under article De Baptismo, sect. 13, 
p- 89; 90. 
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“ purifying, and cleansing our souls from all pol- 
« Jution; renewing and filling our hearts with all 
“ consolation ; finally bestowing on us the assur- 
“ance of God’s paternal goodness, clothing us 
“with the new man, and taking away the old 
“ man, with his deeds.” (a) 

The Reformed Churches in France, in their 
confession, declare,“ That there are only two 
“ sacraments, whereof baptism is the first, which 
‘is administered to us to testify our adoption, 
** because we are by it ingrafted into the body 
** of Christ, that we may be washed and cleansed 
* by his blood, and afterwards be renewed in ho- 
* liness of life by his spirit.” (0) 

The Saxon, the Swiss, the Bohemian, and the 
Wirtemberg Confessions deliver the same senti- 
ments; and I shall only add the dectrine held up- 
on this subject by the two Established Churches 
of Britain. In the 27th article of the Church of 
England it is said, Baptism is not only a sign 
“of profession and mark of difference, whereby 
“ Christian men are discerned from others that 
*‘ be not christened, but it is also a sign of rege- 
“ neration or new birth, whereby, as by an in- 
“ strument, they that receive baptism rightly are 
*“‘ grafted into the Church ; the promises of the 
‘* forgiveness of sins and of our adoption to be 
“ the sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly 


(2) Harmonia Confessionum, pars sec. p. 96, 97. 
(b) Quick's Synodicon, vol. 1, introduction, p. 14 
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« signed and sealed ; faith is confirmed, and grace CHAP. 
“ increased, by virtue of prayer unto God.” The X. 
Westminster Confession, adopted by the Church 
of Scotland, declares, that “ Baptism is a sacra- 
‘‘ment of the New Testament, ordained by 
“ Jesus Christ, not only for the solemn admission 
‘‘of the party baptized into the visible Church, 
- but also to be unto him a sign and seal of the 
** covenant of grace, of his ingrafting into Christ, 
“‘ of regeneration, of remission of sins, and of his 
“‘ giving up unto God through Jesus Christ to’ 
‘walk in newness of life. Although it be a 
“ great sin to contemn or neglect this ordinance, 
** yet grace and salvation are not so inseparably 
‘** annexed to it, as that no person can be rege- 
*‘nerated or saved without it, or that all that are 
“baptized are undoubtedly regenerated. The 
** efficacy of baptism is not tied to that moment 
* of time wherein it is administered ; yet, not- 
“ withstanding, by the right use of this ordinance, 
* the grace promised is not only offered, but real- 
* ly exhibited and conferred by the Holy Ghost, 
“ to such as that grace belongeth unto, accord- 
‘“‘ ing to the counsel of God’s own will in his ap- 
‘‘ pointed time. The sacrament of baptism is 
“‘ but once to be administered to any person.” (a) 
From this detail of the sentiments held by a 
vast proportion of Protestant Churches, it is evi- 


(a) Westminster Confession of Faith, chap. 28, p. 158-161. 
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dent that they all agree that baptism is an  ordi- 
nance appointed by Christ to be administered: in 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ;.that it is to be dispensed only once ; that 
it is something more than merely a mark or sign 
of our being the disciples of Christ, there being 
connected with it some spiritual efficacy, which 
efficacy is represented and signified by it. Some 
of the Churches, particularly those adopting the 
Augsburg Confession, consider it as of indispens- 
able necessity ; while others hold that it should, 
whenever there is an opportunity, be practis- 
ed, but admit that the want of it does not 
necessarily involve the condemnation of those 
upon whom it has not been performed. Many of 
the Churches represent the benefit of it as ex- 
tended to all who are baptized, whilst several of 
them explicitly limit that benefit to God’s chosen 
people ; thus accommodating their notions of the 
rite to their sentiments respecting predestination. 
All seem to be satisfied that there is no virtue in 
the mere element of water; that it is solely an 
emblem; and that the effect must be ascribed to 
the goodness of God operating through the influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost. All admit, that when 
it is effectual, it is attended with remission of 
sins, with regeneration or the new birth, and 
with an increase of grace, although this, by some, 
is conjoined with prayer, and is thus represented 
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as not at once conferred, but as afterwards be-. 
stowed. at 
- There is, however, considerable ambiguity, or: 
rather want of precision, as to the real import of) 
this remission of sin and regeneration connected: 
with baptism, and as to whether, if extended to 
all, they so-purify the character as to insure sal-) 
vation; but: there can be little doubt that the fol- 
lowing was. the general opinion, both daily expe=) 
rience and the whole spirit and tenor of the Gos-: 
pel confirming it. “ That there is, notwith- 
“‘ standing the performance of baptism, a neces-: 
“ sity for seeking after a new life, and for that, 
‘“¢ diligence and that moral exertion in the work 
“‘ of the Lord, without which it is explicitly stated, 
“that we are none of Christ’s.”, If this be the 
case, it is difficult rightly to appreciate the value} 
of the blessings conferred upon, those who are’ 
baptized, whether they operate; simply as. mo- 
tives to holiness, or necessarily: effect a: salutary: 
change upon the heart... The exposition ; of the 
Church of Scotland, referring, as it;no! doubt 
does, to the other tenets of that Church, seems 
best adapted to the actual state of things, if we 
hold that regeneration implies a permanent union, 
with our Saviour; for it is unquestionable that, 
multitudes’: who have been baptized renounce, 
their religion, violate-the dictates of conscience, 
live in the habitual transgression of the divine. 
law, and thus become obnoxious to the awful 
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sentence denounced against. those who do not 
perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord. If, a- 
gain, by regeneration, no more be meant than 
this, that if there be sincere faith, and an earnest. 
desire to come to God on the part of adults who 
are to be baptized, they receive, in consequence 
of baptism, the pardon of their sins, and would, 
were they instantly removed from the world, be, 
through Christ, admitted into heaven, although, 
if they remain upon earth, they will require ad- 
ditional aid from God to enable them to hold fast 
their profession ; there is nothing in the condition 
of the Christian community at variance with 
what is taught in the confessions that have been 
quoted. . . 

A keen controversy, connected with this point, 
has lately been agitated, chiefly in England, and. 
between the members of the Established Church. 
There has arisen within that Church a body of 
men, who inculcate, that till we be called by the 
Spirit, and be sensible of. his operation on the 
heart, to which they give the name of regenera- 
tion, whatever may have been our previous senti-. 
ments and conduct, we could not be considered . 
as vital Christians, or as being, indeed, members. 
of the family of Christ; and they are, conse- 
quently, led to affirm, that baptism may often 
be, and often is administered when these ef- 
fects have not been produced; or, in other 
words, that baptism and regeneration are not 
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inseparable, and that the one may take place CHAP. 
without the other. The majority of the mem- 
bers of the Church, justly considering the doc- 
trine now stated as in direct opposition’ to ra- 
tional views of Christianity, and to many of the 
precepts and declarations of the Gospel, which 
warrant us to believe, that they who, professing 
faith in Christ, lead a pure and holy life, may 
have the peace which he bestows on his people, 
although they have not experienced any sensible 
operation of the Holy Spirit on their hearts, have 
strenuously resisted it. In opposing it, they have 
drawn an argument from the doctrine of their 
own standards with regard to baptism, with the 
design of confuting their antagonists by the ap- 
plication, as to them, of an argumentum ad ho- 
minem. 'They have contended, that baptism is 
the sign of regeneration, which, when there is no 
want of faith and repentance in the receiver, 
infallibly accompanies it; that thus, in a Chris- 
tian country, children are regenerated when they 
are dedicated unto God; and hence, that the 
opinion of any future regeneration is unfound- 
ed; thus almost identifying regeneration and 
baptism. (a) 


(a) The reader who wishes to enter minutely into this controversy, 
may consult Mant, Simeon, Scott, and Biddulph, in their respective 
works connected with it. A summary of the arguments employed on 
both sides may be found in the Eclectic Review on the one hand, and 
the British Critic on the other, the editors of these works having ene 
tered into the discussion very fully. 
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tered into the discussion very fully. 
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This controversy, like many others, originat- 
ed, or at least has been perpetuated, from want 
of a careful definition of the terms employed 
by those who have engaged init. By regene- 
ration, they who contend for the necessity of 
sensible conversion, mean the production of 
such a state of mind as is and continues to be 
acceptable in the sight of God, which is perma- 
nent in itself, and prevents that relapse into sin 
which would forfeit the divine favour. This 
they believe is not necessarily conveyed by bap- 
tism ; because there is, as has been already stat- 


_ ed, much vice and much enmity to God in many 


who have been baptized ; and, in proving this 
position, they sometimes use language which 
seems to imply, that: baptism is nothing more 
than an external ceremony intended to distin- 
guish the disciples of Christ. But the church of 
England, or the great part of her members, 
have no intention to maintain, that regenera- 
tion, in the sense in which that term is used by 
their opponents, is always associated with bap- 
tism; what they mean. by regeneration is the 
pardon of sin, and the communication of such 
grace and influence of the Holy Spirit, as, when 
suitably improved, will produce the virtues of 
the divine life. They contend, in short, that the 
seed is sown,—that a change is effectuated, and 
that this change is eminently calculated to pro- 
mote that sanctification which the whole disci- 
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pline of this probationary state is, under the 
guidance of the Spirit, employed to accomplish. 
The conclusion which they deduce from this 
view of the matter is, that as regeneration, in 
their sense of the term, takes place at baptism, 
all infants who have been baptized are to be re- 
garded as Christians ; and that if, after having, 
in their mature years, unhappily acted contrary 
to the law of the Gospel, they have, through 
divine grace, been brought to repentance and 
amendment, this is to be considered as re- 
placing them in the condition in which they 
were at baptism, not as a new birth or an en- 
trance into the Church of Christ. How far this 
view of regeneration is in conformity to what is 
usually meant by the word, it is unnecessary 
here to inquire ; but it cannot be doubted, that 
they who take it, too much lose sight of the 
fact, that baptism is merely a sign or emblem, 
and too often express themselves as if it were 
actually and necessarily regeneration. (a) 

Upon this controversy, as indeed upon the 
whole that has been said respecting baptism, it 
may be observed, that we have a striking instance 
of the speculations of men blending themselves 


with the simple and general declarations of the 


_ (a) Mani’s Tracts on Regeneration and Conversion, compared with 
Scott’s Inquiry into the Effect of Baptism, and Biddulph’s Seal of the 
Christian Covenant, Upon this subject a Charge to the Diocese of London, 
published in 1739 by the then Bishop of the Diocese, may be consalted. 
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word of God. Our Saviour in the institution of 
baptism, merely conjoins it with the profession of 
his religion, without at all illustrating the precise 
nature of its effects; acting in conformity with his 
usual practice of not gratifying the curiosity of 
men, when that gratification had no connexion 
with the moral tendency of what he revealed. In 
the cases recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
baptism follows conviction ; and from the inspired 
record little more perhaps can be deduced than 
that this rite is connected by positive command 
with our becoming members of the Church of 
Christ, shadowing forth the blessings which, 
through the gospel, have been conferred upon 
mankind, It would have been in all respects. 
better to acquiesce in this general view of the 
subject, considering the explicit injunction of our 
Saviour as placing beyond all doubt the pro- 
priety, and, where circumstances admitted of it, 
the obligation of the practice, and resting satis- 
fied, as well we may, that what has been appoint- 
ed by Him is for our truest good. To employ 
our ingenuity in attempting to discover what are 
the precise effects which result from baptism, or 
in what manner these are produced by it, is to 
be wise above what is written, or, in other words, 
is to occupy ourselves with what cannot be de. 
termined,;—thus furnishing matter for discussion _ 
amongst those who should be united, and too 


often directing the attention of Christians much 
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more to human explanations than to the oracles 
of heavenly wisdom. The memorable declara- 
tion of our Lord to Nicodemus, upon which the 
connexion between baptism and regeneration 
has been almost solely rested, whatever be its 
import, is not certainly connected with that. or- 
dinance at all; it was spoken before the baptism 
of Christ was formally instituted, and after the 
institution there is no repetition by the sacred 
writers of the same or similar language, John 
the Baptist did indeed announce that the Mes. 
siah would baptize with the Holy Ghost; and 
Jesus before his ascension said to his disciples, 
** John truly baptized with water, but ye shall be 
‘** baptized with the Holy Ghost, not many days 
§* hence.” There can, however, belittle orno doubt 
that these declarations relate wholly to that mi- 
raculous effusion of the Spirit which took place 
‘on the day of Pentecost, and has no reference 
whatever to the common rite of baptism. When 
St Peter says that baptism now saves us, he plain- 
ly intimates that he is speaking figuratively, and 
that he means no more than that the answer of 
a good conscience, of which baptism is the em- 
blem, will, through the resurrection of Christ, or 
under the gospel dispensation, be accepted, so that 
they who have it shall be saved. ‘The truth is, 
that the prevailing notions respecting baptism, 
although occasional allusion be made to scrip- 
ture as supporting them, are chiefly rested upon 
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the opinions and the authority of the Fathers ; 
the epithets by which they distinguished it are 
carefully collected, and the decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Nice, and the articles and_ liturgies of 
Churches, are triumphantly quoted in their de- 
fence. But it cannot be too constantly kept in 
mind, or too frequently and earnestly inculcat- 
ed, that nothing has proved, and must ever prove 
more fatal to the progress of religious knowledge, 
than the practices now mentioned. To the 
writings of the Fathers, as has been formerly 
observed, we may have recourse to learn facts, 
and to ascertain what were the rites and cere- 
monies used in the primitive Church, or what 
was the state of opinion, in as far as they could 
discover it, at the time when they wrote; but 
when we make them our guides as to what scrip- 
ture has revealed, we are exchanging the bright 
light of heaven for the thickest darkness. ‘The 
Fathers, and the earlier theologians, were men - 
under the influence of strong prejudice, and ma- 
ny of them of very moderate talents and acquire- 
ments; there is much in what they wrote which 
must satisfy every person who carefully reads it 
of their credulity and their weakness, and there 
was in them a tendency to an allegorical or spi- 
ritual interpretation of the written word, which 
often betrayed them into the most ludicrous or 
the most pernicious errors. Yet not a few who 
admit all this fall into the error against which 
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these observations are made, only substituting for 
the writings of the Fathers those of the divines 
of their own sect or party, or the decisions of 
their own Church. He must be moderately 
versed indeed in the history of religious opinion, 
who has not from this cause been shocked and 
disgusted, who has not deplored that any set of 
men should have been venerated as the deposita- 
ries of divine truth, and should have been looked 
up toas qualified to determine with regard to it, 
_ whilst the word of God has been in purity trans- 
mitted to us, and we are invited and encouraged 
to examine for ourselves what it contains, 
» It is vain to urge that we may, by having re- 
course to the most ancient Christian writings, 
learn those traditionary explanations which were 
probably transmitted from the Apostles. Either 
these traditions relate to what is in Scripture or 
not ; if they do, we surely act more wisely to form 
our notions from the dictates of inspiration than 
from vague and inaccurate report; and if they 
do not, they are worse than useless, and, except 
in so far as they throw light upon the workings 
and progress of the human mind, and the cir- 
cumstances affecting our intellectual advance- 
ment which led to them, they should be wholly 
disregarded. | 

The additions that have been made to the 
scriptural views of baptism have in fact, and the 
matter is well worthy of notice, originated from 
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the very same cause, though acting in a different 


wv~ direction, which led to that disregard of baptism 


Simple 
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to which allusion has been already made. We 
found two denominations of Christians setting it 


aside, or not unwilling to set it aside, because 


they judged it to be now useless, that is, they 
speculated upon what was the design of baptism, 
and following out their own speculations, placed 
the conclusions which they deduced from them 
above positive precept; the persons whom we 
have been now considering also speculated about 
the nature of this ordinance, and they inter- 
wove their own deductions with the word of 
God, . We have thus one instance more added 
to the vast number which have occurred to us, of 
the same erroneous general principle leading to 
the: most contradictory and opposite tenets ; and 
we should thus be aware of the vast importance 
of being assured of the soundness of our leading 
maxims, before we venture to found upon our 


_ application of them our notions of divine revela- 
‘tion. 


But whilst the great body of Protestants thus 
associated with the rite of baptism specific spi- 
ritual efficacy, there have been some who, con- 
vinced of the divine obligation of the rite, and of 
the intention of our Lord that it should be per- 
manent in his Church, have taken a simpler view 
of it, holding it forth merely as the appointed 


mode of assuming the Christian character, or of » 
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being initiated into the family of Christ; but not 
attempting to come to any decision as to the na- 
ture of the spiritual influence conveyed by it. 
They are satisfied of its utility, from its admira- 
ble tendency to heighten a sense of that obliga- 
tion under which Christians are laid to. conform 
to the holy religion which they voluntarily, em- 
braced, and to obey the Master whom ‘they free- 
ly chose. Infant baptism) they consider as im- 
posing upon parents, in the most impressive man- 
ner, the duty of giving to their children a religi- 
ous education, and thus securing, in as far as by 
human means it can be secured, moral and pious 
conduct in the rising generation; an object of in- 
finite moment to society, and which, in reference 
to the salvation and immortal happiness of hu- 
man beings, cannot be too highly estimated) Per- 
haps this view of the subject is becoming more 
common than it once was, and it seems to be 
very nearly allied to the sentiments: upon it 
which were entertained during the Apostolic 
age. (a). 

II, The commission given by our Lord to his 
disciples extended to all nations, for they were 
commanded to teach and to baptise every crea- 
ture, that is, to extend to as many as would re- 
ceive them the faith and the knowledge of the 
Gospel. From various instances of baptism 


(a) Priestley’s History of the Corruptions of Christianity, Vol, 2, p. 92 
and 94, Hill’s Lectures on Divinity, Vol, 5, p. 552—3554. 
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which are recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
it is evident that the performance of it imme- 
diately succeeded a solemn profession of faith 
in Christ’s divine mission. The great object of 
the primitive teachers was to convert the Jews, 
or to turn the Gentiles to God; they, consequent- 
ly, exhibited to those who listened to their 
preaching, the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, referred to the evidence upon which 
they rested, or added to that evidence by the 
miraculous works which, through the Holy 
Spirit, they were enabled to perform. ‘They, 
accordingly, addressed themselves to those who 
had attained to a period of life at which they 
could exercise their understandings; and. it 
thus necessarily happened, that they who were 
first baptised were adults. The Apostles had 
the discernment of spirits ; they knew when con- 
viction was really produced; and, in the first 
age of the Church, the great events of the re- 
surrection and the ascension were so recent, 
temporal motives actedso powerfully against pro- 
fessing faith in a religion which exposed those 
who embraced it to the most grievous persecu- 
tion, and the intercourse between the teachers 
and those who were taught was so close, that it 
was not judged requisite to delay baptism be- 
yond the period when the resolution of adhering 
to Christianity was formed and announced. 
But after this divine revelation was extensively 
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disseminated, and particularly after it happened 
that, from secular views, many declared them- 
selves to be Christians, a change in this respect 
was introduced. Much time was devoted to 


the instruction of those who had expressed a 


desire to become members of the Church; the 
Bishop then laid his hands upon them, after 
which they were styled Catechumens, and 
they were not admitted to full communion 
with the faithful till they had afforded satisfac- 
tory evidence of their understanding the princi- 
ples of Christianity, of their being sincere in their 
attachment to it, and of their having just no- 
tions of the strict connexion that should sub- 
sist between baptism and a pure and holly life.(a) 
It may be observed, that this mode of prepara- 
tion, which, in its original form, was in ail re- 
spects so proper, affords decisive evidence that, 
when it was first introduced, and whilst it was 
scrupulously observed, the idea of baptism act- 


ing as a charm, or of there being any thing in 


the mere element of water which wrought a 
change upon the heart, was not entertained ; 
because, had this been the belief of the Church, 
there would have been no occasion for any pre- 
vious discipline or instruction ; and, indeed, St 
Cyril of Jerusalem thus addresses catechumens, 


(4) Note by Valesius to the Life of Constantine by Eusebius, in p. 661 
of his historical works. Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. Vol. 1, p. 81 and 94. Du Pin’s 
History of Ecclesiastical Writers, Vol. 1, p. 108, 109. Bingham’s Ecc. 
Antiquities, Vol. 1, Book 1, ch. 5 and 4, and Vol. 4, Book 10, ch. 1. & 2. 
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shewing clearly what were his sentiments: ‘* If 
« ye are still of the same wicked disposition of 
‘‘ which ye have always been, in vain do ye 
‘‘ think that ye shall receive the grace of bap- 
‘* tism ; ye shall be washed with those waters, 
‘* but ye shall not receive the Holy Spirit.” (a) 

In process of time, the Church, departing 
from the genuine spirit of Christianity, and in- 
dulging in that love of regulation and of autho- 
rity which was one great cause of the corrup- 
tion of religion, divided the catechumens into 
various classes, and appointed rules and cere- 


monies which savoured much of superstition, 


and which defeated the purposes that they were 
professedly intended to promote. The converts 
were also arranged according to their situations 
in life ; and certain professions were viewed as 
so indecorous, or so corrupting, that they who 
had belonged to them were absolutely excluded 


from baptism,—a strange exercise of power inthe 


ministers of a religion which was given for the 
salvation of sinners. The deplorable evil of do- 
mestic slavery existed in many of the nations 
into which Christianity was introduced; and 
any attempt, previous to the moral improve- 
ment of the converts, all at once to abolish it, 
might have broken the peace of society, or 
raised prejudices against the Gospel which no 
efforts would have overcome. It was probably 


(a) Du Pin’s History of Ecclesiastica Writers, Vol. 2, p, 109. 
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with a view to this that the utmost delicacy was 
shewn in the conversion of slaves, and that none 
of them were permitted to, be baptised without 
a testimonial from their masters. (a) . 

It is unnecessary to detail all the particulars 
concerning the catechumens which ecclesiasti- 
cal historians have transmitted, more particu- 
larly as there was soon a general alteration with 
respect to them. So long as converts were 
made from Judaism or Polytheism, the instruction 
implied in the institution of catechumens was, 
in most cases, requisite; but after the great 
part of the Roman empire had become Chris- 
tians, and the religion of parents descended to 
their children, a different mode of admission to 
baptism must have been practised, even with 
respect to those who had not, at an early period 
of life, been thus initiated in the faith ; and the 
questions are now naturally suggested, What was 
actually the practice after this change had been 
effected ? Whether was baptism still delayed till 
they who received it had reached to mature 
years? Or were the children of Christian parents 
baptised ? 

This inquiry, to all who believe in revealed 


(a) Bingham has collected a vast deal of information upon this subject 
in his Ecclesiastical Antiquities, Vol. 4. B. 11. and chap. 5. The reader 
may consult the Apostolical Constitutions, which, although a spurious work, 
composed long after the age of the Apostles, exhibits a very accurate view 
of the rites and practices of the Church, as they existed in the 3d and 4th 
centuries. Jablonski Institutiones, Vol, 1, p. 27. Jortin’s Remarks on 
Kec. Hist. Vol, 1, p. 152, 155. 
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religion, would, under any circumstances, have 
been interesting ; but it is unquestionably ren- 
dered more important from the fact that, in 
later ages at least, there has been a diversity of 
opinion with regard to it, and an opposite prac- 
tice founded on that diversity. 

Baptism being a matter of pure revelation: we 
naturally look to what is said in Scripture with 
respect to it; but there is no declaration to be 
found there which, in the letter of it, absolutely 
decides the point now under consideration. The 
injunction of our Saviour is quite general, ‘‘Go 
and baptise all nations.” There is nothing in 
these words which, apart from other circumstan- 
ces, affords the slightest grounds for determining 
that the commission is exclusive of children, or 
must be restricted to those who have attained 
maturity. ‘There are, indeed, several instances 
recorded of converts, who had believed, being 
baptised ; but this, as already observed, neces- — 
sarily arose from the state of the Church, and 
would have happened even although infant bap« 
tism had been expressly enjoined. There are, 
also, passages which may be conceived to refer 
to infants. Lydia with her household, and the 
jailor with his, were baptised; and there is no- 
thing in the narration of these events which 
warrants us to affirm that in the two families 
there were no children. The passages, too, 
which are considered as referring to the efficacy ; 
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of baptism, dwell upon what concerns all hu- 
man beings in a state of sin, and needing the 
Divine forgiveness ; and if a peculiar frame of 
mind and disposition formed one great object 
to be taken into account in admitting to bap- 
tism, it would appear presumptuous to exclude 
from it little children, of whom our Lord said, 
Suffer them to come unto me,—upon whom he 
laid his hands and blessed them, and of whom, 
agreeably to his usual emblematical mode of 
teaching, he strongly and movingly declared, 
of such is the kingdom of heaven. If, there- 
fore, we take the language of Scripture in its 
plain and obvious import, the case stands thus: 
Baptism is appointed by our Saviour to be ad- 
ministered without any explicit limitation; and 


although there be expressions employed with 


regard to it evidently having reference to the 
situation of the primitive converts, there is no- 
where to be found a precept forbidding that in- 
fants born of Christian parents should be bap- 
tized. 

Are there, then, any considerations arising 
out of the nature of the thing by which the 
question can in one way or another be decided? 
The opponents of infant baptism contend that 
there are, and that these are so apparent and so 
strong as should prevent all rational hesitation. 
They affirm, that baptism was intended for 
converts, implying faith in those to whom it was 


CHAP 
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to be dispensed; and, as faith cannot exist in 
infancy, children are virtually excluded. In 
support of this theory, they adduce the words 
of the institution taken in conjunction with the. 
clause which precedesit: ‘* Go,” said our Lord, 
“ and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
‘© name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
‘«¢ Holy Ghost.” He thus, they urge, obviously 
inculcates, that the two parts of the charge have 
the same extent; and that they only were to 
be baptized who could be taught. But the 
whole of this rests upon. conjecture, rather than 
upon argument. Our Lord does not say, that. 
his disciples were to baptize only those whom 
they taught ;—teaching and baptism are two 
things perfectly distinct; and it is difficult to see 
why, without any express intimation, the one 
should be the limit of the other. yh? 
But is it really the case, that there can be no — 
reason for administering baptism to the children 
of Christian parents, or rather to every member 
of a Christian community; is it quite impos- 
sible that the rite may be connected with some 


spiritual influence, the nature of which we can- 


not distinctly comprehend, but which may be: 
most salutary to the soul; or is there no ground 
for asserting, that there is a peculiar and delicate 
propriety in all who are to partake of the salva- 
tion brought to light by the Gospel, being, by 
some rite or ceremony, visibly connected with 
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him through whom salvation has been obtained ? 
Unless these questions can be confidently an- 
swered in the negative, or unless all the supposi- 
tions which they involve are absurd in them- 
selves and at variance with Scripture, there 
seems to be no small hazard in restricting what 
Christ has enjoined; and the safer conduct 
surely is to obey the plain meaning of the in- 
junction, even although in our judgment we 
cannot decide why a limitation has not been at- 
tached to it. 

But it is to be observed, that they who sup- 
port the practice of infant baptism, in addition 
to the fact, that there is no express declaration 
against their opinion, and that there is much in 
the nature of the rite that is favourable to it, 
urge circumstances which they contend fully 
justify the admission of children to this initiato- 
ry ordinance. Our Saviour was sent, in the first 
instance, to the Jews; and much of what he 
taught is obviously accommodated to their sen- 
timents and modes of expression. Hence an ac- 
quaintance with Jewish practices, customs, and 
idioms, is necessary for rightly interpreting the 

“New Testament. Now, the Almighty had seen 
meet to make the rite of circumcision the token 
or mark of his chosen people, and this was en- 

joined to be practised within a few days after the 

birth of their children. Many allusions to cir- 

cumcision are to be found in the Christian re- 
VOL, Il. 2A 
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cords. Much dispute, indeed; has taken place 
as to the connexion between this rite and bap- 
-tism. but the great body of Protestants, as we 
found, are persuaded, that the latter holds the 
‘same place inthe Christian church that the for- 
mer did in the Jewish. - Without, however, en- 
tering upon the discussion of this point, it does 
appear, that when baptism was enjoined as the 


initiatory rite of Christianity upon the Jews, 


‘who had been taught by divine authority that 
circumcision was the initiatory rite of their reli- 
gion, they would naturally infer, that, since no- 
thing was said to guard against the inference, 
baptism was to be administered to all who would 
have been circumcised; and it is not easy to see 
how they could consistently have. — aay 
other conclusion. (a) 

These remarks are not made with the design 
of determining the question respecting infant 
baptism, which falls within the province of the 
theologian, not of the historian, but to shew that 
Scripture, to speak most favourably for the op- 
ponents of that practice, has not decided the 


posta ; and that it thus becomes of penniine im- 


(4) The subject of infant baptism is discussed in many works to ‘whiel 
‘all have access. An excellent summary of the arguments in its support is 
given by Vossius,in the first part of his Disputatio Theologica de Pado 


_Baptismo, in his. work entitled Theses Theologice, &e. p. 420-—428. Cal- 


vini Institutiones, lib. 4, ch. 16. See also Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, 
‘Vol. 3, under Baptism, sect. 3; and Dwight’s Theology, quarto edition, — 
Vol. 2. Sermons 157 and 158; and Macknight’s Translation of the Epis- 
iles, 6th Edition, Vol, 1, p. 221. : 

* 
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portance to ascertain what were the sentiments 
of the Church with regard to it in the early ages 
of Christianity. It is quite evident, that even 
upon the supposition of infant baptism bemg 
enjoined or authorised by the New Testament, 
there could not, for a considerable period after 
the introduction of the Christian dispensation, 
be many examples of it. In the Apostolic days, 
and those immediately succeeding them, the pro- 
phecy of our Lord was remarkably fulfilled, that 
his doctrine would raise the son against the fa- 
ther, and the sister against the brother, It sel- 
dom happened that all the members of a family 
were converted. to Christianity ; and hence the 
state of things was not that under which bap- 
tism, in the form to which I now refer, would be 
commonly administered. This fully explains 
the fact, that there is, in what are called the 
Apostolic Fathers, no. direct testimonies in fa- 
vour of infant baptism. We must descend to a 
period when the Gospel was more widely diffus- 
ed, and when the nature of it was more fully 
understood, before we find such explicit attesta- 
tions as throw light upon the early practice of 
the Church. It has, I am well aware, been con- 
tended, that there are clear indications, even by 
the first Christian writers, that children were 
baptized. It must, however, be admitted, that 
the passages to which reference is made are far 
from being unambiguous; and that some of 
2A 
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them, not specifying baptism at all, have, by 

subsequent writers, been applied to it, from their 

seeming to them, according to the views which 

they had taken, to imply the performance of 
this rite in all cases. Thus, Clemens Romanus, 
speaking of Job, says: ‘“* Though he was a just. 
“man, yet he condemns himself, remarking, 
*‘ that there is none free from pollution, if his 

life extend only to one day.”(a) Now, this 

has been regarded as a testimony in favour of in- 

fant baptism, upon the ground, that if children 
be born in sin, they have need of regeneration, 

and consequently of baptism, which implies 

it.(b) This may be an argument in the estima- 

tion of him who admits the premises laid down, 

but if these be denied it amounts to nothing ; 

and it must be allowed, that if the practice rest- 

ed only on such evidence, it would be indeed 
most feebly supported. Other instances of the 
same kind abound, but it is quite unnecessary to 
submit them to the reader. 

_ There is a remarkable passage in J ustin Mar- 
tyr, which is more applicable to the subject. 
Speaking of the purity of the primitive Chris- 
tians, he observes: ‘‘ There are many persons 
* of both sexes, some sixty and some seventy 
** years old, whe having been made disciples of. 


(@) Clemens Epistle to the Romans, sec. 17._ 


(5) So rah Heclesiastical Antiquities, Vol, 4, B. 11, chap. 4. and 
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** Christ from their infancy, have remained un- 
“* corrupted.”’ (a) These persons must have be- 
come the disciples of Christ during the first cen- 
tury, not improbably whilst some of the Apostles 
were yet alive ; and it would seem that they had 
done so in the only way in which children could 
be admitted into the Church, by baptism. If this 
was the case, then have we a clear testimony 
that the baptism of infants had been practised 
even in the apostolic age.(d) The expression 
used by Justin, to denote the period of life at 
which the persons of whom he writes had. been 
made disciples, is ¢~ xasdev, which may no doubt 
be translated, from boyhood ; and it may be con- 
tended that this was meant merely to denote 
early youth, at which period a solemn profession 
of faith might have been made. There is not 
much probability in this interpretation; but as 
we cannot absolutely decide against it, the pas- 
sage does not unequivocally ascertain the fact 
which it has been adduced to establish, al- 


though we are warranted to urge that it ought to. 


have considerable weight. 

In his dialogue with Trypho, Justin says: 
‘¢ We have received not carnal circumcision, but 
‘© spiritual ; and we have received it by baptism, 
‘ through the mercy of God, because we are 
* sinners, and it is allowed toallin the same way 


”~ 


(a) Just. Martyr. Apologia Prima, in Operibus, p. 02. 
(>) Bingham’s Ecclesiastical Antiquities, Vol. 4, p, 209. 
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‘* to receive it.” (a) It is plain, that at this time 
baptism was regarded as coming in the place of 
circumcision; which could scarcely have been 
the case had there been so striking a difference 
between the two as would have existed had the 
latter been positively appointed to be done on 
the eighth day after birth, whilst the former was 
denied to infants; and the concluding part of 
the sentence strengthens very much the argue 
ment arising from what has been stated. Still, 
however, all this may be evaded, by saying, that 
Justin might have spoken figuratively, without 
meaning any thing more than that there was 
between the two some point of resemblance suf- 
ficient to warrant the popular and practical illus- 
tration which he had introduced. 

Ireneus, in the second book of his work 
against heresies, has made an observation that 
has been often quoted in support of infant bap- 
tism. Speaking of our Saviour, he remarks; 
“< Christ came to save all through himself, all 
** who are born again through him to God, in- 
“‘ fants and very little children, and boys and 
** youths, and elderly persons.” (6) 

‘Here the venerable father asserts, that all may 
be born again or regenerated, even infants ; 
and if we admit that regeneration is conveyed’ 
through baptism, there can be no hesitation 


(a) Justin. Dialogue with Trypho, in Gperibus, p. 139. 
(%) Irenzus adversus Hoeresios, lib, 2, chap. 39, p. 115, b. 
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about the import of the passage. ‘This however 
may be denied, and in that csse the meaning of 
the declaration will be no more than that salya- 
tion is dispensed through Christ to all in whom 
the spirit of God produces regeneration. (a) 

In the disquisition upon baptism written by 
Tertullian, there is a remarkable allusion to in- 
fant baptism, which seems to establish that, even 
in his day, it had been a practice of long dura- 
tion. Deeply impressed with the solemn nature 
of the baptismal vow, he is, in perfect consisten- 
cy with his own natural temperament, warning 
all classes against too hastily submitting to it ; 

-but he urges the importance of delay with pe- 
culiar earnestness in the case of ‘ parvuli,” or 
very little children. He argues in this manner : 
‘¢ What need is there that god-fathers should be 
“ brought into danger, which they may be by 
“* failing in their promises, either through death, 
“ or through a child’s proving of a wicked dis- 
‘¢ position. Our Lord indeed says, do not forbid 


“them to come unto me. Let them come there- 


‘“‘ fore when they are grownup, when they can 
* Jearn and can be taught whither it is that they 
“ come. Let them be made Christians when they 
«know Christ.-”(a) Tertullian is in this passage 


obviously applying his own sentiments respect- 


(a) Jablonski, in his Instituliones, Vol. 1, p. 48. quotes the above pase 


sage ;-but Stosch, his Annotator, does not consider it“as-satisfactory. . 
(b) Tertullianus de Baptismo, chap. 18. 
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ing baptism to a practice which subsisted, 
but which, under ordinary circumstances, he 

plainly disapproved. Had there been no such 

thing as infant baptism, his argument as to 
children would have been unnecessary, and in- 
deed he would never have thought of reasoning 

against that which had no existence. The cus- 

tom then of baptizing children upon grown-up 

persons becoming sponsors for them, was obvi- 

ously prevalent in the era of this writer. But in 

what manner, or at what time was it introduced ? 

Had Tertullian regarded it as an innovation, or 

even as a recent practice, he would, in arguing 

against it;have stated these circumstances, and 

have urged the propriety of returning to the 

pure model of Apostolical times, and he might. 
have been expected to shew to what so great 
a deviation from it was to be ascribed. But al. 
though this would have been of essential mo- 

ment to the point which he was anxious to esta- 

blish, he does not make the most distant allusion 

to it; and he rests his opposition merely upon 

prudential, or what he esteemed rational, consi- 

derations arising out of the nature of the ordi- 

nance. The fair inference then is, that at the 
time when Tertullian wrote, infant baptism was 

not a novel institution, and that, eager as he was 

at least to modify it, he could not deny that it 

might be traced back to remote antiquity. 
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When we descend a single step, and come to CHAP. 
Origen, one of the most enlightened of the fa- ww 
thers, and who was certainly conversant with 
ecclesiastical antiquities, we find no reserve up- 
on the subject, but a plainness of assertion which. 
in my estimation can be accounted for only by 
the manifest truth of what he affirms. He ob- 
serves, in his Commentary upon St Luke’s Gos- 
pel: * Little children are baptized for the re- 
‘‘mission of sins; for by the sacrament of 
‘* baptism the pollution of our birth is taken 
‘away.’ (a) ‘To whom the introduction of the 
practice is to be ascribed, he explicitly mentions 
in another passage. ‘* The Church hath receiv- 
© ed a tradition from the Apostles, that baptism 
* should be administered (parvulis) to very lit- 
“tle children.” (4) As to whether such a tra- 
dition proceeded from the Apostles, Origen may 
have been mistaken; but it is incredible that he 
could be in an error with regard to the esta- 
blished practice of the Church in his own day, 
or that he could have made the observation had 
not infant baptism held its place amongst Chris- 
tians from a very remote period. I do not see 
how this testimony can be evaded without vio- 
lating all those principles by which we must be 
guided in ascertaining facts from ancient records. 


(a) Origenis Opera, Vol. 2, p. 223. Hom. 14thi Lucan. 
(2) Originjs Opera, Vol, 2, p. 543, lib. 5.ad Rs ch. G 
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But soon after the period during which he 
flourished, we have the testimony as to this mat- 
ter not only of a very eminent individual, to 
whose attestation as to facts great deference is 


justly due, but of a council composed of no fewer | 


than sixty-six Bishops, who were likely enough, 
indeed, in their discussions to go very far wrong 
in argument, but who could not be ignorant of 
what was regularly done in the Churches over. 
which they presided, and of what had been long 
done in them. An African Bishop had applied. 
to Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, for his opinion 
upon various points with respect to which he was 
perplexed, and, amongst the rest, he inquired 


whether infants should be baptized immediate- 


ly after birth, or whether, evidently considering. 
baptism as having come in the room of circum-. 
cision, the rite should be delayed till the eighth 


Mi 


day. Cyprian summoned the council to which 


I have alluded ; and by that council it was de-. 
cided, that children as soon as possible after be- 
ing born should be baptized. (¢) The Bishops. 
transmitted to their African brother the reasons 
upon which their decree was founded, but these 
reasons do not fall under my consideration; it is 
enough to remark, that if infant baptism had not 
prevailed, the decree could not have been given. 

(@) Cypriani Epistole 59 and 6%, p. 154, See also Vossius’ Theses 
Theologices, p. 453. _In the second disquisition respecting peedo-baptism, 


written by this Icarned author, to which allusion is now made, the reader 
will find much historical information upon the subject of infant baptism, 
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in the form in which it was pronounced. I quote 
only one other writer to establish what was the 
opinion of the Church, and I do so because the 
work is a spurious one. In the Apostolical 
Constitutions we find this injunction: ‘* Bap- 
** tise even your infants, and bring them up in 
*‘ the nurture and admonition of God.” This is 
very precise, and the Greek word yx renders 
it evident that infants were included. (a) Now, 


it cannot be disputed, that the author of the. 


Constitutions must have known that the baptism 
of infants prevailed at the time of his writing ; 
but a great deal more than this may be deduced 
from his téstimony. His great object was to 
impose his work upon the Christian world as 
having proceeded from the Apostles themselves. 
Before he could possibly succeed in this,. he 
must have taken the most scrupulous care that 
he asserted nothing as to customs and rites 
which was contradicted by the history of the 
earliest ages; because, without minute attention 
_as to this matter, he furnished a certain method 
of confuting his pretensions, and exposing his 
fraud and his impiety. Applying the remark 
to the passage now quoted, it may be safely 
affirmed that he had investigated what was the 
fact as to infant baptism before he inserted the 
(a4) Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 1p. 661, 162. 
The learned author has some very ingenious semarks upon the word sxx 


which, I think, establish clearly that the passage quoted must réfer to in- 
fant baptism, ah ; 
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precept now under review. Suppose that he 
had not, and that the truth lay tue other way, 
that infant baptism had gradually crept into the 
Church although’at variance with the pure no- 
tions of primitive times, is it conceivable, that 
amongst the learned men who then abounded, 
and with the opportunities of ascending to a not 
very remote antiquity which then existed, there 
would be no one who was able to detect the 
blunder, and to prove that a practice had been 
ascribed to the Apostles which they really con- 
demned? The spuriousness of the work in ques- 
tion, taken in conjunction with the ascertained 
early date of its composition, thus, in the parti- 
cular instance under consideration, remarkably 
strengthens the conclusion which has been 
drawn from it. 

It is needless to carry the detail to greater 
length, because it is universally admitted, that 
after this period infant baptism was long prac- 
tised by all Christians, it having indeed come, 
as we found, to be regarded as even essential to 
salvation. (a) 


(a) It may be remarked, that Gregorius Naziani, whose opinions as to 
baptism coincided very much with those of Tertullian, did not deny the 


* propriety of its being, in certain circumstances, administered to infants: 


“What shall we say concerning such as are yet of tender age (sn71wv) 
“ who cannot perceive rns Cnuiws wenre rus rcaesros, shall we baptise 
“them. Certainly, if there be any danger.” The Manichxans baptised 
infants, and they appealed to the general practice of this as a striking 
proof of the corruption of our nature. Beausobre Histoire Critique de Ma- 
nichisme, Vol. 2. p. 717. Their authority is unquestionable as to the fact] 
of infant baptism being universally practised. 
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The minds of men during the dark ages were a 
little employed in speculations about matters of —\~ 
faith; and the power of the Church of Rome 
became so formidable, that all resistance to it 
ceased, and all dissent from its tenets was care- 
fully concealed. A few ages, however, previ- Albigenses 
ous to the Reformation, the enormities of the 
_Popish priesthood, and the corruption of their 
doctrines, did induce numbers in different parts 
of Europe to avow their enmity to the Church, 
or their conviction that it ought to be purified. 
Amongst these were the Albigenses, to whom 
their enemies have imputed the most absurd or 
pernicious tenets, but who seem to have re- 
jected infant baptism, either confining the 
ordinance to those who could take upon them- 
selves the vows which it implied, or considering 
it in all cases to be of very little moment. They 
were, indeed, charged with condemning bap- 
tism by water, and with teaching that no baptism 
availed any thing, no not their own,—that bap- 
tism was of no avail to children, because they 
were so far from consenting to it that they 
wept ; and in a judicial sentence against one of 
their own number, she is charged with disown- 
ing, denying, and condemning baptism by cor- 
poral water, and administered to children. (a) 

(@) Limborch’s History of the Inquisition, p. 44 and 46. Mosheim’s Eccle- 


siastical Hist. Vol. 2. p. 549. Priestley’s Hist. of Corruptions, Vol. 2. p. 92. 
“Jablonski Institutiones, Vol. 2. p. 174. 
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_ After the Reformation had unlocked the hu- 
man faculties, and led to the freest discussion 
of whatever related to religious opinion, or to 
the authority by which it had been constrained, 
it was to be expected that speculations respect- 
ing the administration. of baptism would be 
brought. into view, and, that there would be 
diversity of sentiment with regard to it. Ac- 
cordingly, almost immediately after Luther had 
commenced the great work of emancipating the. 
human mind from the shackles of spiritual despo- 
tism, there arose, in various parts of Europe, men 


_ who, professing to be descendants of the Albigen- 


Rise of 
Anabap- 
tists. 


ses, opposed the baptism of infants, and who, from 
their insisting upon all who joined them being 
re-baptised, acquired the appellation of Anabap- 
tists, Their notions as to baptism, which in them- 
selves had unquestionably no natural connexion 
with enthusiasm or violence, were unfortunately, 


‘conjoined with the wildest and most dangerous 


errors. The leading persons who inculcated. 
them regarded with indifference or with con- 
tempt all external rites, and the regular admi- 
nistration of divine ordinances; paid little defer- 
ence even to. the Scriptures; and professed to be. 
guided by the inward word, that is, by fancied 
illuminations and inspirations, or, in fact, by the. 
wanderings of their heated 2a -distempered 


imaginations. 2 OR ae es 
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With respect to civil authority, they avowed 
the most per nicious maxims, regarding the office 
of a magistrate as an infringement upon the 
liberties of Chirist’s people; and plainly incul- 
cating, that it was the duty of the faithful to re. 
sist those by whom it was exercised. T hey re- 
presented the attempt of Luther to reform the 
Church as unworthy of notice; and held forth 


this doctrine, so fascinating to the weakness of 


human nature, and to the pride and self-impor- 
tance which lurk in the breasts even of the 
lowest of mankind, that the reign of Christ, or 
his glorious kingdom upon earth, was through 
their efforts to be established. Some of them 
who had at Wirtemberg avowed part of their 
tenets, Melancthon, with his usual gentleness, 
viewed with pity or indulgence ; but the vigo- 
rous understanding of Luther discerned the ho- 
rible consequences which might result from 
their pestilent notions, and the necessity of di- 
recting against them the vengeance of the secu- 
lar power. They were, in consequence of this, 
driven from Wirtemberg, and dispersed through- 
out Germany. It does not fall within the de- 
sign of this work to detail the enormities which 
these unhappy enthusiasts perpetrated, or the 
‘dismal calamities which, in checking their 
shocking career, were widely disseminated, fall- 
ing upon the innocent equally with the guilty— 
to dwell upon the scenes and the outrages which 
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took place in the city of Munster, or to cori 


template the atrocity and wickedness to which 


men, professing to be under the guidance of 
religious zeal, and to be the purest examples of 
the sanctifying influence of that zeal, were im- 
pelled,—with these every reader of ecclesiastical 
history is familiar. (a) 

Like all other sects, they soon split amongst 
themselves,—some adhering more rigidly to the 
stricter principles of -Meno their leader,—and 
others gradually accommodating their opinionsto 
the state of society and manners which prevailed 
around them; but these divisions it is unneces- 
sary to trace, and little instruction could be af: 
forded by recording them. 

It would be unfair, however, not to advert 
to the fact, that there are many congregra- 
tions in England, the members of which ab- 
jure infant baptism, and who have taken the 
name of Baptists, considering that of Anabap- 
tists as a term of reproach, or, at least, as rest- 
ing, which it certainly does, upon an erroneous 
view of their principles. ‘The English Baptists 
are divided into general and particular,—the 


former-holding the tenets of Arminius respect- _ 


ing grace and predestination,—the latter espous- 
ing, upon these subjects, the sentiments of Cal- 


(a) Jablonski Institutiones, Vol. 2. p. 172—176. Dupin’s Hist. of the 
16th Century, p. 96-—109—I11—130—133. Mosheim, Vol. 4. p. 129—~ 


78, 


é 


141. Calvini Epistole, No, 69. Memoirs of Literature, Vol. 8, p. TI 4 
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vin. The general Baptists retain, or did till 
lately retain, that contempt for human science 
and learning which was avowed by the original 
Anabaptists, and which is so generally the atten- 
dant of enthusiasm ; and they admit into their 
communion all who profess themselves Chris- 
tians, without being solicitous to ascertain what 
are their doctrinal tenets. The particular Bap- 
tists have little in common with the ancient 
sect, but the practice of adult baptism by im- 
mersion, agreeing in all other points with the 
majority of the reformed Churches. (a) They 
possess amongst their number many able men, 
who have distinguished themselves by the suc- 
cess with which they have promoted the best 
interests of religion $ and, far from undervaluing 
those literary attainments by which the cause 
of piety and divine truth may be so essentially 
assisted, they have founded academies for the 
instruction of their candidates for the ministry, 
and several of them hold a high place amongst 
the most eminent scholars and orators of the 
present day. Although adhering to their pecu- 
liar opinion respecting baptism, there is amongst 
them much Christian charity. Their sentiments 
upon this point, so interwoven with the influ- 
ence of the Gospel, cannot be better exhibited 


(#) Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 4. p.161. Supplemental 
Volume to Jablonski’s Institutiones, p. 419420. Priestley’s Hist. of 
Corruptions, Vol. 2. p. 92. 
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than in the language of one of their own emi- 
nent and highly gifted ministers. ‘“‘ How much 
“is it to be lamented that the Christian world 
‘‘ should be so violently agitated by disputes, 
‘‘ and divided into factions, on points which, it 
‘‘ is allowed, in whatever manner they are de- | 
‘© cided, do not enter into the essentials of 
“Christianity. What can be more repugnant 
“to the beautiful idea which our Saviour 
“ vives us of his Church, as one fold under one 
« shepherd, than the present aspect of Christen- 
‘dom, split into separate and hostile commu- 
“ nions, frowning defiance on each other, 
‘¢ where each erects itself on its party princi- 
‘¢ ples, and selects its respective watch-word of 
* contention, as though the epithet of militant 
‘* when applied to the Church were designed to 
‘‘ announce, not a state of conflict with the 
** powers of darkness, but of irreconcileable in- 
‘* testine warfare and opposition.” (a) 

Had the spirit which dictated *these remarks 
prevailed in all ages of the Church, how differ. 
ent would have been the picture which eccle- 
siastical history presents; and howcircumscribed 
would have been the idle and foolish controver- 
sies that have so often eradicated benevolent | 


(a) Preface to an admirable’ Discourse on the Discouragements and 
Supports of the Christian Minister, by Robert Hall. The preface may al- 
so be consulted in proof of the anxiety of the Baptists to promote the li- 


terature of their adherents. 
x 
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feeling, and turned religion, destined to be the 
bond of love, into a source of bitter contention. 


Let it just be added, that the English Bap- | 


tists, as was already mentioned, have taken a 
most active part in the conversion of heathen 
nations; and although, like others who engaged 
in this enterprise, they, at first, formed erro- 
“neous notions concerning the means to be em- 
ployed, and perhaps still are too sanguine in 
their estimation of the effects which will re- 
sult from their exertions, they have furnish- 
ed many eminent individuals who are dili- 
gently prosecuting the true method of com- 
municating the blessings of Christianity, and 
who, in their diligence, patience, acquisition of 
knowledge, and gentleness in guiding and over- 
coming the most inveterate and the most dan- 
gerous prejudices, have displayed a benevolence 
and a zeal which are beyond all praise, and 
which we cannot doubt will obtain their reward. 

In Scotland, the principles of the Anabaptists 
have not to any extent been disseminated. Of 
late years; a few congregations, which had bro- 
ken off from other sects, have been formed, but 
most of them ‘are very limited, and consist of 
the most ignorant of the people; their religi- 
ous ordinances being administered by men des- 
titute of education, usually engaged in mecha-’ 
nical professions, and very naturally affecting to 


despise the learning of which they have no pors 


Qn 2 
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tion. There can be little doubt that, under 
these circumstances, not much permanent pro- 
gress will be made by them in increasing the 
number of their adherents, the world in gene- 
ral being too enlightened to consider igno- 
rance as a qualification for any thing, much less ° 


‘for a most important office ; and they must: ei- 


ther follow the example of the English Baptists 
(who, at present, I believe, hold little or no 
communication with them) in instructing their 
candidates for the ministry, or rest contented 
with the insignificance in which they at present 
exist. « 
With the exceptions that have been stated, 

the whole Christian world acquiesces in the obli- 
gation of infant baptism, which is so connected 
with the religious education of the young as to 
afford the best security for that education being 


“properly bestowed. It may be hoped, that una- 


nimity thus extensive will not now, in any great 
degree, be broken by controversies about this 
rite, which can have little other effect than to 
occupy the minds of men with unprofitable dis- 
cussions, and draw them away from that practi- 
cal religion, and that exemplification of Chris- 
tian virtue, which are the great ends of the Gos- 
pel, and which are essential for its becoming a 
comfort and a blessing to mankind. (a) 


(a) Confessions of Faith formerly quoted, et of which inenleate that i in= | 
fants caps be baptized. 
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8, Opinions as to the manner in which bap- 
tism should be dispensed. 

- When our Lord instituted baptism, he gave 
the commission to baptize to his immediate dis- 
sciples, whom he constituted the teachers or mi- 
nisters of his religion; and he so expressed 
himself as if the administration of the ordinance. 
was confined to them, and to those by whom they 
were to be succeeded in the dissemination and 
teaching of Christianity. We find, accordingly, 
that the Apostles baptized those whom they 
converted; and that other ministers also did 
so-when an opportunity presented itself, as in 
the case of the Ethiopian eunuch. This rule, 
independently of the divine authority by which 
it is supported, is so reasonable, that little dis- 
pute with regard to it has existed. Had it been 
competent for any private individual to baptise, 
that is, from his own judgment to pronounce 
upon the faith and the conduct of those who 
were to be added to the church, it is evident 
that the utmost confusion would soon have been 
introduced,—that the rite would have been of- 
ten abused, and that the scandalous lives of 
those to whom it had been dispensed, would 
have brought disgrace upon their profession, and 
have greatly retarded the propagation of the 
Gospel. 

But although, in the apostolic age, it was held, 
that baptism was to be administered by Chris- 
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tian teachers, and by all who acted in this ca- 
pacity, yet, from notions which soon prevailed 
respecting the ranks of these ministers, and 
which will afterwards fall under our notice, it 
came to be believed that the right of baptizing 
belonged solely to the Bishops, by whom it was 
often conveyed to the Presbyters or inferior 
clergy; the practice, as detailed in the canoni- ~ 
cal books of Scripture, being even thus early 
accommodated toe what was conceived to be the: 
platform of ecclesiastical polity. (a) 

About the close of the second, and in the 
course of the third century, another limitation 
of the privilege of baptism was suggested, and 
attempted to be established. It was maintained 
by Cyprian, whose advice had been solicited up- 
on the subject, that the baptism of heretics was 
not valid ; and that all who, leaving the com-: 
munion of those branded with this appellation, 
wished to be received into the Catholic Chureh, 
ought, before admission, to be re-baptized, or, 
as he would rather have expressed it, ought to 
be baptized. This opinion was most hazardous, 
and tended to involve in perplexity the admi- 
nistration of baptism, and to disquiet the minds 
of the pious’and sincere. The charge of heresy 
was so vague and fluctuating, that they to whom 
it was the one day attached, on the next were 


(a) Ignatiys’ Epistle to the Smyrnians, sect. 8. Mosheim, Vol. iF P- 
104. Jablonski, Vol. 1, p. 48. 
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enabled to transfer it totheir opponents. Mul- 
titudes in this way were constantly in danger of 
being held forth as not admitted into the so- 
ciety of the faithful; and it appeared shocking, 
that a ceremony, which even then was regard- 
ed as so essential, should thus be made to de- 
pend upon that which it was extremely difficult 
to define, and with respect to which the best 
might be in an error. The Bishop of Rome, 
who was contemporary with Cyprian, from what- 
ever motive, opposed this doctrine, and taught, 
that when baptism had been conferred by mi- 
nisters of religion, it should so far be esteemed 
valid that it ought not to be repeated, but that 
the person joining the church should be receiv- 
ed after having submitted to imposition of hands 
by the Bishop. The Pope supported his rational 


and liberal opinion with a degree of warmth, 


affording some ground for the insinuation, that 
he was influenced more by personal considera- 
tions than by the love of truth; but his view of 
the matter, with some slight modifications, be- 
came prevalent, and having received the sane- 
tion of Augustine, was embraced as the doctrine 
of the Western, and even of the greater part of 
the Eastern Church. (a) . 


(a) Cave’s Hist. Literaria, Vol. 1. p. 101., where references are made 
to Cyprian, Augustin, &c. and p. 126. Dupin’s Hist. of Ece. Writers, Vol. 
1. p.118—119. Bingham’s Ecclesiastical Antiquities, Vol. 4. p. 192— 
193. Vossius Theses. Theologicss under Anabaptismusi Theses 20th, p. 
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Another changewas introduced after the abso- 
lute necessity of baptism was firmly established. 
It was esteemed an act of humanity, or Chris- 
tian charity, to save children from the condem- 
nation which awaited them should they die un- 
baptized ; and hence it was taught, that in ex, 
treme cases, where it was impossible to procure 
a clergyman, any Jayman might dispense the or- 
dinance, ; It was, however, long contended, that 
under no.circumstances should the interference 
of women :be permitted ; but the same reasons 
that were thought to justify baptism by laymen, 
seemed to warrant the conclusion that the other 
sex might also dispense the rite; and it was ac- 
cordingly at length decided, that, if'a child were 
expiring, midwives might officiate. (a) » 

The Reformers brought back the ordinance 
to its primitive state, declaring, that it belong- 
ed solely to the ministers of the church to bap- 
tize ; that we are not at liberty to introduce 
changes not supported by the ward of God, but 
arising out of our own opinions; and that the 
ground upon which the innovation now men- 
tioned rested was fallacious, there being no such 
necessity for baptism as it implied. (6) 

417. Mosheim, Vol. 1. p. 104, Jablonski, Vol. 1. p.48. Priestley's 
Corruptions, Vol. 2. p. 86. Father Paul’s Hist. of the Council of Trent, 
Vol. 1. p. 389—390. Venema Institutiones, Vol. 3. p. 748—759, where 


the Origin and Progress of this Controversy are fully detailed. 
(@) Bingham’s Ecclesiastical Antiquities, Vol. 4, p. 192. Harmonia 


| Confessionum, Part 2, p. 90. ‘Stapferus, Vol. 4, ch. 14, sec. 125, &ce 


(4) Calvini Institutiones, lib. 4, ch. 15, sect. 20, 21, 22. Epistola, 326. 
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The next point connected with the mode of 
administration, is the manner in which converts 
or infants were baptized. . 

Baptism is symbolical, and the syabier was 
taken from, the established customs of Judea. 
Washings and purifications were enjoined as 
emblematical of purity of heart and life; and 
our Lord employed water to represent the 
change which should be produced upon the 
hearts of believers. ‘Che original mode, accord- 
ingly, in which baptism was dispensed, was by 
immersion ; and this continued to be the prac- 
tice in all warm countries, where the external 
action was, from motives of cleanliness and 
comfort, regularly performed. Except, how- 
ever, in so far as it is proper and advantageous 
to preserve a significant symbol, there is in the 
outward rite no virtue; and although there be 
frequent allusions in Scripture to immersion, 
and although several figurative expressions sug- 
gested by it be employed, unless we conceive 
of it as a mere opus operatum, there may be 
such a variation of the symbol as the varying 
state of circumstances may render proper. Im- 
mersion was adopted by our Lord and the first 
ministers of his religion, because it was in com- 
mon use amongst the people ; but the same rea- 
son which occasioned this, would have led, un- 
In Collection of Calvin's Letters, p. 559, 540. See also Epistole, 51 and 


229, the latter of which is full of the justest and most enlightened views as 
to Baptism. 
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der a cold climate, to the practice of sprink- 
ling. That the church early believed that there 
might be some alteration in the form of the rite, 
is evident from this, that when persons who 
were to be baptized were in such a state of 
health as to render immersion dangerous or fa- 
tal, it was not insisted upon, but, in conformity 
to the ritual prescribed in the Old Testament, 
under which sprinkling was frequently employ- 
ed to represent purification, they were apes 
led with water. (a) . 
In support of what is now observed, it may 
be stated, that although the word BazsiZw does 
very properly denote dipping or immersion, yet 
it is often used in the New Testament, where 
this sense cannot strictly be affixed to it; and 


Schleusner goes so far as to say, that no instance 


of its being applied to immersion can be found 


in the sacred volume. (d) | Loan 


The primitive mode of immersion plainly 
was, to plunge the body once in water; but as 


“superstition gained ground this practice was 


changed; and it was judged proper that there 


(a) Eusebiji Hist. Reo. lib. 6, p. 513, and note by Valesius. Bingham’s 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities, Vol. 4. DP 351—354. Vossius’ Disputatio The- 
ologica prima de Baptismo in opere, p. 556—361. Calvini Inst. lib. 4. 
ch. 15, sec. 19. Beza, Epistola 2, p. 26. 

(6) British Critic for 1817, Vol. 6, p. 543, note. Vooune Theses The- 
ologice, p. 361. Bingham’s Ecclesiastical Antiquities, Vol. 4. p. 155. 
Priestley’s Corruptions, Vol. 2, p. 67, 68. Hill’s Lectures i in Divinity, Vol... 
5, p. 557. Dwight’s Theology, Vol. 2, p. 542, 545, quarto edition, 
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should be three immersions, in honour of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. (a) 

Till the church was in some degree settled 
and protected, there could be no fixed places at 
which baptism was administered ; wherever wa- 
ter was found the rite might be performed. But 
after places of worship were built, baptisteries 
or fonts were attached to them, at which, with- 
out any offence against decency, or without 
rousing the prejudices of enemies, the converts 
might, by immersion, be initiated into the faith 

of Christ. (4) 
» ~ When the Gospel had been wi opaieied to ts 
ae and colder climates of Europe, im- 
mersion was very generally laid aside, and sprink- 
ling with water was substituted. The reformed 
hitralies adopted this mode, and it now univer- 
sally prevails, with the exception of the Bap- 
tists, who adhere to the original practice, and 
contend, I believe, that it is binding upon 
Christians. A matter so extremely frivolous 
ought not to be the cause of any difference of 
denomination amongst the followers of Jesus ; 
but, with respect to every thing of this kind, it 
should steadily be kept in view, that the cere- 
aa instituted by our Saviour are obviously 


(a) Tertullianus de Corona militis, ch. 5. p. 289. Jablonski, Vol, 1, P. 
48. Bingham’s Ece. Ant. Vol. 4. p. 355—358. 

(6) Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist, Vol. 1, p. 554. Bingham’s Ecc. Ant. Vol. 4 
Be 275, 274. 
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emblematical ; and that, provided the end de- 
signed be secured, it is comparatively of little 
moment although the outward rite be in some 
degree accommodated to the circumstances 
which a universal religion will find subsisting in 
different nations of the world. 

I conclude this disquisition, by a few words 
upon various arrangements that have been made — 
with respect to baptism, and various customs 
associated with it. . 

Itis plain, from the sacred history, that whale 
ever belief in Christ was professed, the person 
who did believe was baptized; and this must 
have been the case in all those Gentile nations 
which were, in consequence of the preaching 
of the first ministers, brought from idolatrous 
superstition to embrace the pure doctrines of 
the Gospel. In process of time, however, an _ 


alteration as to this was introduced; and the 


performance of the ceremony of baptism was 
limited to the great festivals of Easter, Pente- 
cost, and Epiphany, or at least was not perform. 
ed at any other seasons, except from necessity. 
This practice originated from the institution of 
catechumens. When a certain discipline and 
course of instruction were required before bap- 
tism, it became necessary to assign for these 
definite periods, and it was natural so to arrange 
them that they should terminate at the celebra- 
tion of the great events connected with the — 


° 
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history of our Saviour and his religion, which 
were universally regarded with gratitude and 
veneration. (a) 

In the Apostolic age, a simple declaration af 
belief was all that was required from the con- 
verts, in order to baptism ; but soon after, many 
‘additions were made tothis. ‘The catechumens, 
when about to be baptised, were required to 
turn their faces towards the west, formally re- 
nouncing the devil; and, to increase its solemni- 
ty, the renunciation was three times repeated. 
This was succeeded by a vow of obedience; and 
‘the whole closed with a confession of faith 
‘thrice delivered in the most impressive manner, 
with hands and eyes lifted up to heaven. (6) 

The introduction of infant baptism laid the 
foundation for employing sponsors, who answer 
ed in the name of the children, and bound them- 
selves to superintend their future education, 
so that they might be established in pious and 
virtuous principles. This custom, surely with- 
out any sufficient reason, prevailed also as to 
adults, only their sponsors were required merely 
to admonish those for whom they pledged them- 
selves, that they should lead a life suitable to 

their Christian profession. (c) 
~ (a) Bitgham’s Ecc. Ant. Vol. 4, p. 263—271. Jablonski Institutiones, 
Vol. 1, p: 104. Mosheim, Vol. 1, p. 324. 

(%) Bingham, Vol. 4, B. 11, ch: 7. Mosheim, Vol. 1, p. 72, 


(c) Bingham’s Ecc. Ant. Vol. 4. B, 11, ch. 8. ‘This writer has collect- 
ed so carefully the testimonies of ancient authors, that a reference to him 
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The propensity which has been already men- 
tioned of giving to divine worship the appear- 
ance of a charm, and of combining with it the 
splendour and even many of the customs of 
Pagan homage, was remarkably displayed in the 
case of baptism,—the water to be used in it was 
solemnly consecrated, the sign of the cross be- 
ing made at different parts of the ceremony,— 
and, after it was concluded, those upon whom 
it had been performed were clothed in white 
garments, representing the purity to which they 
had attained by putting off the old man in the 
waters of regeneration. ‘These garments were 
worn for eight days, when they were formally 
deposited in the vestries of the churches with 
which the baptised were connected, and pre- 
served there as a memorial of what had taken 
place. At the same tinie that they were thus 
clothed, the newly initiated converts were, in 
many churches, required to carry in their hands 
lighted tapers, emblematical of the illumination 
of the spirit, and perhaps of the glory of that 
future world of which they had received the 
pledge. The length to which this mummery, 


so inconsistent with the purity and simplicity of 


will guide the reader to a full elucidation of the subject. Dr Priestley cbn- 
siders the practice as having first prevailed in the case of adults, and as 
afterwards extended to infants: Hist. of Cor. Vol. 2, p. 89. Mosheim was 
also of this opinion, Vol. I. p. 171, 172. differing from Gerh: a Mastricht, 


whom he quotes, and who with great reason contends that sponsors were. 


hot used in the baptism. of adult persons. 
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Christianity, was sometimes carried, will be 
best shewn by an example, and there cannot be 
a more suitable one than the baptism of Theo- 
dosius the younger. Upon that occasion, we 
are told, that the procession from the church to 
the palace was extremely splendid, for the lead- 
ers of the people were all clothed in white, 
which made the company look as covered with 
snow, whilst the senators, the men of rank, 
and the soldiers carried torches in their hands, 
so that one would have thought that the stars 
-had appeared upon earth. (a) 
Indeed, the whole ceremony of baptism was 
anxiously, in imitation of what prevailed in the 
-Gentile world, represented as a mystery from 
which the profane should be excluded; and, ac- 
cordingly, only certain persons who were re- 
garded as the initiated were permitted to witness 
it. (0) | | 
It is quite useless to enumerate all the addi- 
-tions which the wisdom, or rather the folly, of 
men made to a rite which, as it was. prescribed 
_by the blessed Author of our religion, was so 
rational in itself, so suited to the nature of man, 
and so admirably adapted to exert a moral influ- 
-ence upon the heart. (c) I would just add, that 


(a) Bingham’s Ecc, Ant. Vol. 4 B. 12, ch. 4. Jablonski Institutiones, 
Vol. 1, p. 80. 
() Jablonski, Vol. 1, p. 104. Priestley’s Hist. of Corraptions, Vol. 2. 
psiSe. i 
(¢) Mosheim, Vol. 1, p. 171. Calvini Institut. lib. 4, ch. 15, sec, 19, 
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from the idea of baptism conferring a new na-+ 
ture, it became common to give to the person 
baptised a different appellation from that by 
which he had been formerly known; and that, in 
the case of infants, the conferring of a name was 
associated with their admission into the Chris- 
tian Church. This practice still continues ; and, 
notwithstanding the light that has been cast by 
the Reformation upon the nature of the Gospel, 
many in Protestant countries consider the giv- 
ing a name as the end or essence of baptism, 
thus, in fact, altogether losing sight of its spiri- 
tual design, or of the great and momentousobjects 
for which it was appointed by our Lord. (a) 

I have devoted so large a space,to the discus- 
sion of this subject, because the diversity of 
opinion which has subsisted with regard to it, 
and the additions which have been made to the 
rite, afford a striking illustration of those gene- 


ral principles which, at the commencement of 


the work; I stated and endeavoured to illus- 
trate; shewing that, even where the language of 


Scripture was most perspicuous, and the point | 


to which it related most simple and intelligible, 


the strangest errors have been introduced, and _ 


thus impressing upon the mind how little cause 
there is for astonishment that, on subjects ob- 
scure and mysterious, we find Christians, sin- 


cere in their love of their religion, and splendid. — 


(a) Will’s Lectures in Divinity, Voh 3, p. 337, 338. 
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ly adorning it by the holiness and purity of their 

lives, warmly embracing, and eagerly defending 

the most opposite and irreconcilable tenets. 
III. Eucharist, or Lord’s Supper. 


Of the’ express institution of this rite aides 
circumstances most deeply affecting, and of its: 


admirable teridency, there has been through- 
out the Christian world almost but one opi- 
nion; and with the exception of the Quakers 
and of some sects of mystics, who, from their pe- 
culiar principles already explained, disregarded 


every thing external, it has, from the first days. 
of the Church to the present time, been regular- 
ly and devoutly observed by all who profess to be’ 
the sincere disciples of the Lord Jesus.(a) The 


words of the institution have been transmitted 
to us by all the Evangelists. Our Saviour; at the 


last supper of which he partook with his Aposs: 


tles before he suffered, having taken bread, .and 
having blessed it or given thanks, said, in 


that mode of teaching by emblem which is so. 


common in eastern nations, and which he, with 
such peculiar beauty and effect, often used, 
This is my body, that is, the symbol or repre: 
sentation of my body ; and he employed words 


nearly similar with respect to the wine which 


he distributed. He then eee these memorials 


(a) Irenseus adversus ae p. 258, b. I. Barclay's Agaligy for the 
Quakers, Proposition 13th, 7th edition of this able and plausible work, 
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to his disciples, pronouncing the memorable 
words, Do this in ‘remembrance of me,—thus 
plainly signifying that the rite was to be a com- 
memorative one both of what he did and taught 
as the Instructor and Redeemer of the: world ; 
and, in the case of those to whom it was first 
dispensed, of all those endearing testimonies of 
condescension and affection which, during their 
continuance with him, he delighted to shew to 
them, and on which be who formed the heart 
knew that it would, after he had left them, be a 


source of the purest happiness to reflect. (a) 


There is in the original institution no intimation 


that the rite was to be extended to others, al- 


though, perhaps, it may be considered as im- 
plied in the expression, This is my blood of the 
New Testament, which is shed for many for the 
remission of sins: our Lord here alluding toa 
blessing in which the whole human race was 
deeply interested. All doubt, however, upon 
this point is removed by the fact that, in every 
Church which, the Apostles established, the 
breaking of bread, to use the Scripture phrase, ° 
formed part of the. regular service or worship 3. 


and the account given by St Paul of the ordi-: — 


nance,—an account imparted to him by special 
revelation, is explicit, ‘* For I have received. of 
pane aeore that which also I delivered unto 
“you.” After repeating the words of the ‘insti- 


(a) Matt. 26, 26—29, taken in copjunction with Luke 22, 19 20. 
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tution, he adds, ‘* For as often as ye eat this 


“bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew the © 


-* Lord’s death till he comé.” (a) 
When we recollect that this Apostle was sent 
forth to propagate the Gospel amongst the Gen- 
tiles, and that for their instruction the commt- 
nication that was made to him was graciously 
‘intended, it is apparent that the Lord’s Supper 
“was not meant solely for those who attended 
Jesus during his ministry upon earth, but that 
‘it is to continue in the Church till the end of the 
world, that all who love Christ may have an op- 
‘portunity of strengthening their feelings of de- 
‘votion and gratitude by solemnly remembering 
the great events connected with his manifes- 
tation, and may particularly shew or hold forth 
his death as the ground of their hope and re- 
joicing. | 

~In all, however, that is said in Scripture — 
the subject, even after the words “ this is my 
“body” are used, the elements are uniformly 
spoken of as bread and wine, never as having 
actually become the body and the blood of 
Christ. 
It might have been expected, that what is so 
clearly expressed, and is in itself so agreeable to 
évery dictate of reason, would not have been 
misunderstood, more particularly as it was con- 
stantly i in the view of Christians, and related to 

(ay 1 Cor. 11, 23—26, 
¢ 2 
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a rite constantly practised by them. Yet per- 
haps there is nothing connected with Christia- 
nity in which the sad consequences of prefer- 


ring vague notions, and human speculations, to 


the word of God, is more apparent, and no in- 
stance of what was admirably calculated to im- 
prove the heart, and to exhibit the most pow- . 
erful motives to a virtuous life, being to such a 
degree rendered subversive of all that it was de- 
signed to promote. On the one hand it has 
been exhibited as a charm, producing its effect 
quite independently of any thing in those who 
partake of it, and on the other it has been re- 
presented_as so awful, so mysterious, and so 
hazardous, as to deter from observing it multi- 
tudes, whose faith and whose ardour in the cause 
of piety would have rendered it to them a source 
of the purest and most elevated comfort. From 
a very early period, although the plain assertion 
that the rite was to be observed in remembrance 
of Christ could not be altogether thrown out of 
sight, or even cease to be regarded as the prin- 
cipal object to be kept in view, there was shewn 
a strong tendency to dwell upon the literal sense 
of our Lord’s words, to use the same mode of 
expression, and to consider that it implied a 
sanctity and an efficacy in the bread and wine 
that were used in communicating, which pro- 
bably would not have been attached to them 
had the figurative mode of speaking to which 
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allusion has been made not been used. Igna- 


tius, in his epistle tothe Ephesians, in reference - 


to the Lord’s Supper, speaks twice of the bread 
of God, and the bread which is the medicine of 
immortality, thus shewing that he did not con- 
ceive that any physical change in the elements 
had been effectuated. (2) Yet the same father 
thus writes, in another epistle, of certain persons 
whom he had introduced to the notice of the 
Smyrneans. ‘They abstain from the Eucha- 
*‘ rist, because they confess not the Eucharist 
‘© to be the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
*‘ which suffered for our sins, and which the 
** Father, of his goodness, raised again from the 
** dead.” (6) These words certainly go beyond 
those of the institution, and evince that there 
was floating through the mind of Ignatius, ifthe 
passage be really genuine, some obscure and un- 
defined idea, that there was a mysterious union 
between the bread and wine, and the flesh of 
Christ, in consequence of which he could affirm 
that the one might be styled the other. 

Justin Martyr, in different parts of his works, 
has asserted that the bread and the wine used at 
the Lord’s Supper were taken in remembrance of 
our Saviour’s humiliation and suffering..(c) But 
it is evident from the passage now to be quoted, 

(a), Ignatius Ep. to Ephesians, sec. 5 and 20 in Wake’s Translation. 


(4) Do. Epistle to Smyrneans, sec. 7. 
(c) Justin, Mart, Opera, p. 168, 169, 157—210. 
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that” he ‘believed, with Ignatius, that there was 
such a change: produced upon these substances, 


that ‘they might be called the body and the 
blood of Christ, although he did not imagine 
that they ceased to be what the senses testified 
that they were. ‘ Nor do we take these (the 
‘* bread and wine) as common food or common 
*¢ drink, but as, by the word of God, our Saviour 
‘¢ Jesus Christ being made flesh, had flesh and 
** blood for our salvation, so we are taught that 


the aliment over which in his words thanks 


* have been given, is the flesh and blood of the 
* incarnate Jesus; for the Apostles have handed 
«*it down in the Gospels that our Lord himself 
“« having taken bread and wine said, this is my 
* body, and this is my blood; do this in remem- 
** brance of me.’ (a) Strong as this language 
is, yet when taken in conjunction with what has 
been previously quoted, and with the general 
state of opinion at that early period, there is no 
doubt that it amounts merely to this, that there 
is a sense in which the bread and wine may be 
termed the body and blood of Christ, and in con- 
sequence of which, although they still retain 


their material properties, they are not, after they 


have been set apart for the solemn service of 


communion, to be regarded as ordinary food, 


This mode of speaking continued to prevail, 
and it was probably used more readily from that 


‘ (a) Just. Opera, p. Bon 
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striking and highly figurative discourse of our 
Lord, in which he represents union’ with :him- 
self and the benefits of his religion by eating 
his flesh and drinking his blood, being conjoin-= 
ed with the Last Supper, as'his own explanation 
of the import of the words of the institution. 
Yet an attentive perusal of that discourse 
might have guarded Christians from adopting 
its purely literal meaning, our Saviour himself 
declaring in it that it was to be spiritually une 
derstood. (a) ‘ 

I consider it as quite unnecessary to quote, in 
support of what has been now stated, passages 
from Irenzus, Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, and 
Augustine, because the slightest acquaintance 
with ecclesiastical history abundantly proves it. 
It is proper, however, to remark, that in all 
these writers, although there are often expres- 
sions which, taken singly, and without reference 
to the usual mode of speaking, might have con- 
veyed the idea that the elements were changed 
into the body and blood of Christ, there are 
other expressions which prove that this was not 
their real opinion, but that they were convin- 
ced of the emblematical nature of the symbols 
indicating our Lord’s sufferings and death.:(d) 

There can be no doubt, even after admitting 


_(@) Tertulliani de Oratione liber in operibus, p. 181. 
(b) Tertullian, as last quoted. TIreneus, p. 26). Fol. b. Du Pin’s 
- Ecclesiastical History, under third century, Vol. 1, p. 154, 155, 


- 
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this, that the bread and wine, from the cause. 
just mentioned, were viewed with peculiar re~ 
verence, and that we must attribute to it seve- 
ral of the: views and practices which are now ta 
be detailed. (a) 

. Throughout the Roman empire, when an en- 
colon was made for military service, the per- 
sons comprehended in it took an oath, or sacra- 
mentum, that they would be faithful to the state, 
and discharge the duties which their new con- 
dition imposed on them. It was not unnatural, 
particularly as the Christian life is often repre- 
sented in Scripture as a warfare, to view the 
commemoration of the death of Christ as a de- 
dication to him, and to look upon those who 
partook of the Lord’s Supper as thus binding 
themselves to live agreeably to their holy pro- 
fession, and to resist the spiritual enemies whom: 
they were called to encounter, Hence the term 
sacrament, which does not occur in the New Tes- 
tament, was early applied to the Eucharist. Al- 
lusion is made to this in the letter of Pliny to 
the Emperor ‘Trajan ; and in the course of the 
second, or about the commencement of the third 
century, it was in common use. Augustine of- 
ten employs it, and he displays much metaphy- 
sical or theological ingenuity in determining 

(@) Much information, illustrating. what is above stated, is to be found 


in, the work of Venema, that writer, tracing fi from ihe commencement of 


the Christian era the notions, and, the longuage respecting the elements of 
bread and wine. : 
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what was included under it, and to what kind of 
acts or institutions it should be appropriated. 
It was soon used as peculiarly applicable both 
to baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which were 
denominated Christian sacraments. The origi« 
nal view which led to the appiication of the 
term was just and proper, but the refinements 
upon it, however eagerly defended by theolo- 
gians, evince much more of the fancy of man 
than of the simplicity and clearness of divine 
truth, ‘To these, however, the idea, that the 
body and blood of Christ were in some sense 
present with the bread and wine, must have con 
tributed, leading those who were impressed by 
so mysterious a fact to regard with the deepest 
reverence and awe the engagement which they 
had made, and the relation’ which, in conse- 
quence of it, subsisted between them and their 
Redeemer (a) 

In the primitive Church, all who believed 
were permitted to remember Christ in the ordi- 
nance which he had appointed for this purpose; 
and they did so regularly and openly in their 
public assemblies. But there was soon a de- 


(a) In the writings of Cyprian, Tertullian, Jerome, Augustine, &c. the 
term sacramentum often occurs. Augustine particularly enlarges upon it, 
and his view of it is illustrated by Calvin Institutiones, lib. 4. ch. 14,’ sec. 
2 and 13. A very clear definition of the term, and of its application to the 
Christian sacraments, is given by Johannes Henricus Alstedius, in his The- 
ologia Catachetica, p. 412, published 1622. Priestley’s Corruptions, Vol. 2, 
p. 3,4. Campbell’s Preliminary Dissertations to Translation of Gospels, 
quarto edition, p. 595, 594. Waterland on the Eucharist, p. 40—45. . 
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parture from this practice, although a practice 
in every respect in harmony with the original 
intention of the rite, and with the character and 
beneficence of Him by whom it was in mercy in- 
stituted. 

There was early displayed in the Christian 
Church, as I have already observed, a strong 
inclination to give to the ceremonies of the Gos- 
pel a resemblance to the rites and customs 
which had been revered under the system of 
Pagan superstition, or had been introduced by 
the pride of philosophy. In the ancient world 
mysteries were contemplated with peculiar ve- 
neration; around them there was drawn a circle, 
within which it was impious to penetrate; the 
wisest and most illustrious individuals eagerly 
sought to be initiated; and in whatever light 
they were regarded by these individuals, the se- 
crets concealed under them presented them. | 
selves to the imagination with that dread which 
such circumstances were in unenlightened minds 
eminently fitted to create. The philosophers who 
had passed from Paganism to Christianity, in- 
fluenced by the prejudices to which they had 
long been enslaved, suggested the idea, which 
was eagerly adopted, that certain parts of the | 
service associated with the new doctrine should | 
be confined to converts of.higher attainments, — | 
thus conjoining with Christianity what might have. 
the same effect that the mysteriés had produced, 


| 
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‘The Lord’s Supper, which had previously-been 
described in the high, and awful, and mysterious 


language which has been mentioned, was natu- 
rally chosen as one of the rites over which, to 


ordinary Christians, a veil should be cast. It. 


was taught, that an ordinance, in which the body 
and blood of the Redeemer were, in an incompre- 
hensible manner, united with the external ele- 
ments, would be profaned were it exhibited to 
general inspection; and, in the course of the 
third century, previous to its celebration, not 
only the great body of the congregation, but 


the catechumens also, were removed. Various 
“reasons were assigned for this variation from the 


Apostolic practice. By some it was justified 


upon the ground, that the outward service was 
‘so simple, and corresponded so little in human 


estimation to the great purposes about to be 
effected, that it might excite the contempt or 
derision of the thoughtless and_ irreligious ; 
others said that, by concealing it, the reverence 


_of those from whom it was concealed would be 
‘increased ; and it was further justified upon the 
plea, that the catechumens, and they who 


_-wished to enter into the Church, would be 


powerfully inclined to do so from their curiosity 


being thus excited to penetrate into the real 
nature of what was so anxiously wrapped up in 
_ obscurity. - Following out these notions, the 


ministers. of the Church did not confine them- 
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selves to shutting out the Gentiles and catechu- 
mens from witnessing the rites connected with 
the Lord’s Supper; but they studiously abstain- 
ed from saying any thing in public that could 
explain them, or point out the objects which 
they were designed to accomplish,—thus pre- 
suming to hide what the blessed Author of 
Christianity had revealed, and to deny to num- 
bers for whom it was appointed that bread of 
life by which they might have been nourished 
in piety and in virtue. (a) 

After the faithful had celebrated the Lord’s 
Supper, they were dismissed by a form of words 
used for a similar purpose at the observance of 
Gentile rites, “ ite missa est,’’——the observance 
was thus improperly denominated missa, and 
from that word came the term mass, which was 


was afterwards so celebrated in the Christian 
Churches. (0) 


(@) Avery full illustration of this part of the subject is given by Bing- 
ham in his Ecclesiastical Antiquities, B. 10, ch. 5. where there are abun- 
dant references to ancient writers. Mosheim, Vol. 1, p. 235 and 325. Jab- 
lonski Institutiones, Vol. I, p. 104, 105. Venema Institutiones, Vol. 4, 
p. 202, 203. Campbell’s Preliminary Dissertations to Translation of the 
Gospels, p. 583, and 391, 392.  Priestley’s Corruptions, Vol. 2, p. 4—6. 

(6) Tertulliani Opera, p. 183, where there is a long dissertation upon 
the origin of the word missa, or mass, by the Annotator of Tertul- 


sian. Calvin, in his Institutions, lib. 4, ch. 18, sec. 8. says, that he could 


never determine from what the word was derived. In the estimation of 
some, it was taken from the dismissal of the Catechumens previous to the 
celebration of the sacrament, in that of others from the Hebrew word mis- 
sach. ‘The derivation that I have adopted in the text seems, upon the 
whole, the most probable. The reader may consult, im relation to it, Bing. 
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The Lord’s Supper being observed in com- 
memoration of the death of Christ, which was 
the sacrifice offered for the sins of men, the idea 
of a sacrifice was early conjoined with it 5 and, 
after it came to be regarded in a mystical light, 
it was no very difficult step to suppose that it was 
not merely the symbol ofa sacrifice, but in some 
sense a sacrifice itself, There was also another 
cause which contributed to this belief. It was 
the anxious wish of many of the early Christians 
to give to their religion a degree of splendour 
which might make a powerful impression upon 
the senses, Under the Jewish economy, the 
numerous sacrifices that were offered, in a re- 
markable degree rivetted the attention; and, 
with reference to this, it became customary to 
hold forth the Lord’s Supper as the great sacri- 
fice in the Christian Church. This mode of 
speaking quickly gained ground; it is often 
used by Cyprian, although he plainly under- 
stood it in a mystical sense ; and the ordinance 
of the Supper was not unfrequently styled the 
eucharistical sacrifice. (a) 


ham’s Ecclesiastical Antiquities, Vol. 5, p. 10, 11. and Priestley’s Corrup: 
tions, Vol. 2, p..20. Stapferus, Vol. 4, ch. 14, sec. 168, gives this account 
of it: “ After finishing sacrifices to Isis, the priests said, rans iGtous or ite 
 missa est. This came to be addressed to the Catechumens, before the 
“ celebration of the Eucharist.” In support of his opinion, Stapferus quotes 
Polydore Virgil. 
(a) Bingham’s, Ecclesiastical Antiquities, Vol. 4, p. 138. Dn Pin's 

Ece. Hist. Vol. I, p. 134, 155. Priestley's Corruptions, Vol: 2, p. 6° 
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It was very early the practice to hold up thé 
elements, previous to their beirig distributed, to 
the view of the people, probably to excite in 
them more effectually devout and reverential 
feelings; and this laid the foundation for that 
adoration of them which was, at a subsequent 
period, as we shall soon find, extensively intro- 
duced. (a) 

It is only necessary farther to add under this 
braneh of the subject, that it was at a very re- 
mote period generally believed, that partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper was necessary to salvation. 
At all times there has been too great a propen- 
sity in mankind to place vast reliance upon ri- 
tual observances ; and this propensity could not 
fail to be strengthened in the case of the eucha- 
rist, in which it was thought that the Lord him- 
self was in such an astonishing manner present. 
This conviction must have impressed the mind 
with the strongest sense of the importance of 
the rite, and not unnaturally gave rise to the 
idea that the neglect of it would be attended 
with final condemnation. It was from this idea 
that we must derive the strange practice that 
was early introduced of making children, and 


even infants, partake of the Lord’s Supper ; an 


abuse against which the words of the institution 
might have been expected eneoialy to guard, 


(a) Mosheim’s Ece, Hist. Vol. 1, piB25. . -Fablonski Institutiones, Vols 
i, p. 104, . 
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but which has in some degree been defended by 
that sect of Christians, in our own days, who 
are distinguished by their anxiety to bring down 
religion in ail respects to the level of human 
reason. (a) 

For several ages the state of opinion respect- 
ing the sacramental elements then was, that they 
were memorials of Christ’s sufferings and death, 
but that, agreeably to his own declaration, his 
body and blood were, in some sense, present 
with them. ‘The question, however, what was 
the nature of that presence, and what were the 
physical consequences as to the bread and the 
wine, however much we may conceive these 
points to have been involved in the opinion ac- 
tually held, or the language actually used, seem 
not to have been for a long period much agitat- 
ed, or, at all events, not authoritatively decid: 
ed, although the Roman Catholic writers gladly 
and triumphantly bring forward the expressions 
that were so often used from the earliest age, in 
support of the tenet which their church at length 
espoused. (0) 

~ But it was not to be supposed that the curio- 
sity of tnan would be permanently arrested. at 
the threshold ‘of this most mysterious inquiry 3 
(a) Augustini Opera,Tom 7, 4 282 and 284. Do. Tom. 2, Dacor 5 Mo- 
sheim, Vol. 1, p. 171. Jablonski Institutiories, Vol. 1, p. 89. Priestley’s 
Hist. of Corruptions, Vol. 2, p..7, anid p. 64, 65. 


(4) See Du Pin’s Ecc. Hist. of. the 5d and 4th Centuries, and his ac. 
eount of the Authors of that period. 
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and accordingly a definite theory, with respect 
to it, was, in the ninth century, avowed, and 
zealously defended. Pascasius Radbert, a monk, 
and afterwards abbot of Corbey in Picardy, pub- 
lished a treatise concerning the sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ, in which he did not 
hesitate to maintain the following most extraors 
dinary positions: ‘* That after the consecration 
‘* of the bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper, 
‘* nothing remained of these symbols but the 
** outward form or figure under which the body 
* and blood of Christ were teally and locally 
** present ; and that this body so present was 
“* the identical body that had been born of the 
“Virgin Mary, had suffered on the cross, and- 
‘* had been raised from the dead.” Of the influ- 
encé which religious prejudices that have been 
long established, that have been in infancy as- 
sociated with the exercise of thought, and ren-. 
dered venerable by their being mixed with the 
virtuous feelings excited by the recollection 
of the parents that have been taken from us, or 
of guardians whose benevolence we delight to- 
recal, the history of our species, and particular- 
ly ecclesiastical history, presents us with so 
many marvellous examples, that we could not 
have conceived it impossible that even the doc- 
trine now stated might, by those who had been. 
educated in the faith of it, continue to be 
believed. But it is surely difficult to compre- 
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hend what must have been the constitution of 
that mind by which such a tenet could have 
been first devised and supported. It must have 
set at defiance all the grounds upon which alone 
knowledge must be rested ; it must have consi- 
dered the testimony of the senses asentitled to no 
estimation ; and it must have held that what was 
indeed a contradiction in terms, and, physically 
speaking, anabsoluteimpossibility, ought, in spite 
of reason, to be embraced the moment that it was 
conjoined with religion ;.in one word, it must 
have been satisfied that there was no such thing 
as internal evidence essential for establishing 
the divine origin of what claimed to be a reve- 
lation from heaven, but that nonsense and blas- 
phemy might be as easily proved to have pro- 
ceeded from God, as the holiest precepts and 
the most sublime and elevating truths. — 

The publication of notions so decidedly at 
war with all which human beings must credit; 
excited, as might have been expected, astonish- 
ment and indignation; and, accordingly, many 
writers exerted their talentsagainst it. Amongst 
these was the celebrated Joannes Scotus, who 
laid the axe to the root of the tree, and, 
shaking off all that figurative language which 
had been so sadly abused, distinctly and 
powerfully stated, that the bread and wine 
used in the Eucharist were the signs or 

VOLT. i eS 2D 
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symbols of the absent body and ‘blood of 


_ Christ. (a) 


The light of reason and truth was, tigeinlall 
too feeble to penetrate through the darkness: 
which during this age was spread over the minds 
and understandings of men. No public de- 
claration, indeed as to the nature of the sacra- 
mental elements was made, and even the Popes 
did not interpose their high and revered autho- 
rity with regard to it; butthere seems little doubt — 
that the opinion of Pascasius was adopted by the’ 
great part of the Western Church, although it is 
not likely that much deference was paid to his 
explanations of it. The question was again 
agitated, and attracted more notice than it had 
ever before done, in the course of the eleventh 
century. Several theologians, distinguished for 
the period at which they lived, shocked with 
the grossness and absurdity of the conversion — 
which had been defended, strenuously opposed: 
it. Among these Berenger holds the most con-) 
spicuous place, both on account of the zeal 
and ability which he displayed, and the cruel 
and unchristian manner in which he was resist- 
ed. About the commencement of the century, 
he began to inculcate that the bread and wine 


(a) Mosheim’s Ecce. Hist. Vol. 2, p, 155156. Jablonski’ s eae 
Vol. 1, p. 254, Jortin’s Remarks on Ecc. Hist. Vol. 3, p. 88. ‘Turretini 
Compendium Historize Ecclesiastice, p. 50, 51. Priestley’s Hist. of Corrup- : 
tions, Vol, 2, p. 36—39, Venema Institutiones, Vol, 5, p- 341; and p. 393. 
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of the Eucharist were not truly and actually, 
but only figuratively, and by similitude, the 
body and blood of Christ’; and a doctrine so ra- 
tional obtained manyadherents in France, Italy, 
and England. He was, however, encountered 
by a host of opponents, numbers of whom pos- 
sessed the highest situations in the Church, and 
the Church itself, either from having perceived 
that the doctrine which he laboured to confute 
“was grateful to the people, or, what is more 
likely, tended to exalt the powers and to in- 
crease the influence and the wealth of the priest- 
hood, declared against him, various councils 


“having been assembled, and having pronounced ~ 


‘their solemn decrees in condemnation of what 
‘he taught. ‘These councils did not rest their 
‘hope of overcoming Berenger upon the strength 
‘of the reasoning which they could urge against 
him; they took a much more summary method, 
and threatened to put him to death if he did 
not recant. At one synod held at Rome, under 
the immediate eye of the Pope, the fathers of 
whom it consisted so successfully alarmed Be- 
_renger, that not having sufficient vigour of mind 


. to stand firm against their cruelty, he confessed — 


that he had been in error, and subscribed the 

following declaration composed by one of the 

-cardinals: ‘‘The bread and wine which are plac- 

‘¢ edon the altar are, after consecration, not mere- 

“ly a sacrament, symbol, or figure, but even the 
a 8 
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“‘ true body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘* which is handled by the hands of the priests, 
‘¢ and broken and chewed by the teeth of the 
‘© faithful.”? He had no sooner escaped from 
the violence which he had dreaded, than he 
shrunk from the tenet to which he had been 
forced to give his assent, and he again avow- 
ed his original sentiments; but he was af- 
terwards turned aside from his integrity by 
the arts and the infamous persecution of new 
councils, although he died adhering to the 
spirituality of Christ’s presence in the Eu- 
charist. (a) 

From this time the strange opinion of Pas- 
casius rapidly gained ground, being support- 
ed by all the influence of Popes and councils ; 
but there had not yet been devised a term 
which clearly expressed what was really im- 
plied in that opinion. Inthe next century, 
the ingenuity of some theologian invented 
what was wanting ; the change that takes place 
on the elements after consecration having been 
denominated by him transubstantiation. (0) 


(a) Mosheim's Ecc, Hist., Vol. 2, p. 530, 358.—Cave’s Historia Liter- 
aria, Vol. 2, p. 150, 131.—Jablonski Institutiones, Vol. 1, p. 262, 263.— 
Du Pin’s Hist. of the Church, Vol. 3, p. 87, 90.—Priestley’s Hist. of Corrup- 
tions, Vol. 2, p. 40.—Venema, Vol. 5, p. 671, 678. Venema mentions, 
that there is a diversity of opinion as to whether he died attached to the 
opinion that he had avowed. There can, I think, be little doubt that he 


. did. 


(2) Jortin’s Remarks on Ecc. Hist., Vol. 5, p. 256.—Stapferur, Vol, 
4, Ch. 14, sec. 175, 177. BIN ib | 
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Still, however, some latitude was afforded tothose 
who interpreted the epithet; but this in the 
thirteenth century was taken away, a celebrated 
council of the Lateran, attended by no fewer 
than four hundred and twelve Bishops, and 
eight hundred abbots and priors, having, at 


the instigation of Innocent the Third, one. 


of the most arrogant and presumptuous of the 
Pontiffs, explicitly adopted transubstantiation 
as an article of faith, in the monstrous form in 
which it is now held in the Popish Church, and 
denounced anathemas against all who hesitated 
to give their assent, (a) The opposition which 
after this was made to a doctrine so revolting 
to the senses and the reason, was very feeble, 
insomuch that it may, in consequence of the 
decree of the Lateran council, be considered as 
having become the established faith of the Wes- 
tern Church. In the Greek Church it was 


long resisted, and, indeed, was not embraced 


till the seventeenth century, a time at which it 
might have been thought that it could not have 
extended the range of its influence.(d) 

After transubstantiation was thus sanctioned, 


a change necessarily took place with respect to thi 


various parts of the service in administering 
the Eucharist. That solemn service was now 


(a) Cave’s Hist. Literaria, Vol. 2, p. 276.—Mosheim, Vol. 3, p. 95.— 
Torretini Compendium, p. 93.—Jablonski Institutiones, Vol. 1, p. 297— 
Priestley’s Hist. of Corruptions, Vol. 2, p. 41.—Venema, Vol. 6, p. 245. 

(b) Mosheim, Vol. 4. p. 405. oa 
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viewed as an actual sacrifice or offering of the 
body of Christ for the sins of men, and the ele-: 
vation of the host was held forth as calling for ” 
the adoration and worship of believers—so that 
an ordinance mercifully designed to preserve | 
the pure influence of the most spiritual and 
elevated religion, became the instrument, in. 
the hands of ignorant or corrupt men, of in- 
troducing the most senseless and degrading 
idolatry. (a) i 

When the Reformation shook the influence 
of the Church, and brought into exercise the » 
intellectual faculties of man, the subject of the 
Eucharist demanded and received the closest 
and most anxious attention; and I have only, 
under this part of my work, to mention the 
opinions which the Reformers introduced, and 
the state of sentiment with regard to it at the 
present day. | 

It might have been naturally supposed, that 
when Luther directed his vigorous mind to 
point out and to condemn the abuses which 
had been sanctioned in the Popish Church, he 
would not have spared a doctrine the most irra- 


“tional and objectionable which that Chufth 


aVvows, and that he would have vindicated the’ 
holy ordinance of the Lord’s Supper from the’ 
abomination with which it had been associated. 


(@) Venema, Vol. 6, p. 193- 
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He did, indeed, object to transtibstantiation, 
but he did:so with a degree of hesitation truly 
astonishing, although that. hesitation was. dis- 
played by many of the first reformers. He de- 
clared that he saw no warrant for believing that 
the bread and wine were actually changed into 
the body and blood of Christ ; but he adhered 
to the literal import of our Saviour’s. words, 
teaching that his body and blood were received, 
and that they were in some incomprehensible 
manner conjoined or united with the bread and 
wine. (@) 

It is quite evident, that although this system 
got rid of one difficulty by léaving the testimo- 
ny of the senses as to the bread and wine un- 
challenged, yet it is just as incomprehensible as 
the other, assumes as a fact what the senses 
cannot discern, and involves in it difficulties 
equally repugnant to the plainest dictates of réa- 
son. Powerful accordingly as most deservedly 
was his ascendency, and great as was the vener- 
ation with which he was contemplated, he was 
upon this point happily opposed, his colleague, 
the celebrated Carlostadt, openly avowing, that 
when our Lord said of the bread this is my bo- 
dy, he pointed to his own person, and thus 
taught that the bread was merely the sign or 


( a) Harmonia Confessiqnum, under head of the Lord’s Supper, Sections 
8th and 10th.—Venema, Vol. 2, p. 195. 


~ 
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emblem of it. Luther warmly resisted this opi- 


nion ; Carlostadt was obliged, surely in little con- 
sistency with the fundamental principle of' Pro- 
testantism, in consequence of having professed 
it, to leave Wirtemberg, and although it pro- 
cured some adherents, yet as it rested upon an 
assertion of which there could be no proof, it 
was never extensively disseminated, and was ul- 
timately abandoned by Carlostadt himself. (a) 
The discussion, however, which he had com- 
menced stimulated others to the consideration 
of the subject, and led Zuinglius, who had pre- 
viously often meditated upon it, and Oecolam- 
padius, two of the most distinguished reformers, 
to submit to the public the clear and rational 
doctrine, that the bread and wine are only sym- 
bols of Christ’s body and blood, but that the 
body of our Lord was in heaven, to which after 
his resurrection he had ascended.(J) ss * 
It is truly melancholy to think, that Luther 
was not convinced by the arguments which sup- 


ported this tenet, and that he even employed 


his talents in reasoning against it. He compos- 
ed several works to confute the opinions of Zu- 
inglius, and he did so at the hazard of intro- 


(a) Jablonski Institutiones, Vol. 2, p. 140, 141. —Turretini Compen- 
dium, p. 191.—Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, Vol. 3, p. 565, 376.—Calvini 
Institutiones, Lib. 4, Ch. 17, Sectiones 16, 17, & 18. 

(6) Epistola Buceri, being the 38th Epistle in the Collection of Letters 


by Calvin and other eminent Divines, —Hill’s Lectures i in Divinity, Vol. 
B, p. 370, B74, 
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ducing through this point a division of those 
friends of the Reformation who had been hi- 
therto united. This was deeply lamented by se- 
veral eminent divines; and Bucer, in the true 
Christian spirit, represented to him what was 
so much to be deplored, earnestly recom- 
mending measures of peace and reconciliation. 
Luther was at first inflexible, declaring that he 
would consent to an agreement upon no other 
terms than the abjuration of the doctrine by 
which he had been exasperated. The Land- 
grave of Hesse, dreading the consequences of a 
schism amongst Protestants, prevailed upon 
both parties to hold a conference at Marpburg 
for terminating their disputes, and the issue of 
it, which has been seldom the case, was in a 
considerable degree favourable; for although 
they could not unite in their sentiments, they 
engaged to live in charity and concord with 
each other. Bucer was not satisfied with this, 
dreading that so Christian a resolution would 
not be carried into effect ; and supported or en- 
couraged by the amiable Melancthon, he labour- 
ed to effectuate uniformity of belief. Through 
the unwearied efforts of these admirable men 
this was at length accomplished, a bond of a- 
greement, written by Melancthon, having been 
subscribed at Wirtemberg by Luther and six of 
his party, and by eleven divines attached to 
the views of Zuinglius. To this the Helvetic 
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churches at length assented, and the utmost 
cordiality. was to all appearance. established 
amongst the whole body of Protestants.(a@) _ , 
Unfortunately the love of controversy, or the 
desire of victory, has in all ages been stronger 
than the influence of forbearance and modera- 
tion, and this melancholy truth was soon illus- 
trated in the particular case now under consi- 
deration. Luther, with all his merit and all his 
talents was a man of vehement temper, and his 
irritated feelings too often swayed him more 
powerfully than even his love of truth. From 
some offence which he took at the adherents of 
Zuinglius, he wrote with the utmost bitterness 
against the memory of that admirable man. 
Bucer, afraid that they would retaliate, warned 
them with his usual mildness against doing it, 
and upon this occasion Calvin, for the same ex- 
cellent purpose, delivered his sentiments res- 
pecting Luther, expressing in the strongest 
terms his admiration of his fortitude, his con- 
stancy, and the success with which he had la- 
boured in the cause of true religion, but. point- 
edly animadverting upon his violence, and up- 


(a) Mosheim, Vol. 4, p. 68, 69.—Jablonski Institutiones, Vol. 2, p. 143, 
144, and p. 147, 148.—Turretini Compendium, p. 192, 193.—Epistola Bu- 
ceri, before quoted.—Epistle in the same Collection, addressed by an Au- 
thor whose name has not been transmitted, to a German Prince, being No. 
304, at p. 498.— Harmonia Confessionum, Sec. Ist, under article of Lord’s 
Supper, being the Confession by Bucer approved by the Lutherans.—Du 
Pin’s Ecc. Hist. of 16th Cent., p. 113 and 127. E 
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on the unhappy direction-in which it too fre- 
quently impelled him. (a) All this failed in pre- 


serving tranquillity, for Luther before his death - 


published his Confession of Faith, in which he 
decidedly opposed the opinion of Zuinglius 


upon the Eucharist, to which the Helvetic | 


churches stedfastly adhered.(6) ‘This termi- 
nated at that period all hope of union, and the 
Reformers again exhibited themselves as a di- 
vided body. It has been said, and if it be true 
the report is in some respects favourable to Lu- 
ther, whilst in others it is the reverse, that pre- 
vious to his dissolution he lamented to Melanc- 
thon that he had gone so far in the controversy 
about the Lord’s Supper, but that when he was 
urged by his excellent friend to publish some 
declaration that might reconcile the parties 
which by-that controversy had been formed, he 
declined, urging as his reason, that if he retract- 
ed in one instance, the confidence reposed in 
him might be so far destroyed as to render all 
which he had taught suspected of error. It 
must, however, be remembered, that anecdotes 
of this nature are entitled to very little credit, 
that it is easy thus to wound the reputation of 


(a) Epistola Calvini Bullengero, being the 57th Epistle of the Collec- 
tion before cited. het 
~ (b) Mosheim, Vol. 4, p. 69, 70.—Turretini Compendium, p, 193, 194.— 
Du Pin’s Ecc. Hist. of the Sixteenth Century, p. 177, 178, 
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the most illustrious men, and that they have 
thus in fact often been wounded. (a) 

After the death of Luther the unfortunate — 
contest about the Lord’s Supper became more 
virulent, and in the course of it new inquiries 
were instituted and new explanations were in- 
vented. In order to defend his own doctrine, 
Luther had at one time maintained the omni- 
presence of the body of Christ; but aware of the 
delicate ground upon which he had placed him- 
self; he soon abandoned it. The notion was re- 
vived by some of his zealous followers, and there 
arose out of it a dispute whether the divine at- 
tributes of Christ could be imparted to his hu- 
man nature. Upon this obscure point the Lu- 
therans themselves are not agreed; many of them 
are averse to any explanation of that which they 
are satisfied cannot be explained, whilst others, 
answering the question in the affirmative, apply 
it to repel the objections with which their doc- 
trine, that the body of Christ is at all times and — 
every where received with the bread and wine, 
is so strenuously assailed. (0) 

At the commencement of the controversy 
respecting the Eucharist amongst the defenders 


(a) Twretini Compendium, p, 194.—Du Pin’s Ecc. Hist. of 16th Cen- 
tury, p. 178, and short note by the Translator. 

(®) Mosheim, Vol. 4, p. 75, 26, and note to p. 75.—Jablonski Institu- 
tiones, Vol. 2, p. 148, 149.—Turretini Compendium, p. 194.-—Hill’s Lec. - 
tures in Divinity, Vol. 3, p. 365, 370. 
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of the Protestant faith, there seem to have been 
only two opinions, that of Luther, asserting that 
the body and blood of Christ were actually with 
the bread and wine, and that of Zuinglius, Oe- 
culampadius and Bucer, that the bread and wine 
were the emblems or signs of Christ’s body and 
blood, no other advantage being derived from 
partaking of them than the moral effect natu- 
rally resulting from the commemoration of an 
event so awful and so deeply interesting as the 
crucifixion of our Redeemer. (a) Calvin soon 
published what may be regarded as a new view 
of the subject. Admitting the justness of the 
interpretation of our Lord’s words given by 
Zuinglius, he maintained that spiritual influence 
was conveyed to worthy partakers of the Lord’s 
Supper, insomuch, that Christ may be said to 
be spiritually present with the outward ele- 
ments. The circumstances, however, in which 
he was placed led him to express his notions of 
this influence, or spiritual presence, in a man- 
ner which, had he been differently situated, he 
might not have adopted. He had taken, as has 
been already observed, an active part in uniting 
Protestants as to the Eucharist, and he was de- 
sirous, as had been the case with all who engaged 
in this work, to devise some forms of expression 
in which the whole reformers might concur, be- 


(a) Mosheim’s Ecc. Hiat., Vol. 4, p.76. 
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ing apparently much more solicitous about this 
verbal agreement, which was of no moment, 
than about an actual agreement as to the nature 
and import of the institution. He seems to 


have been satisfied that, by presenting the opin- 
ion which he avowed, in a particular manner, 
-he would promote the object. which he was de- 


sirous to accomplish. Whilst he thought that 


he would secure the Zuinglians, by teaching, as 


they did, that the bread and wine were only 
symbols of Christ’s body and blood,’ he antici- 


-pated the conciliation of the Lutherans, by em- 


ploying the language which they used in rela- 


tion to the external elements, to convey to the 


minds of the people that energy of the spirit 
which was in his estimation associated, in the 
case of worthy receivers, with the act of com- 
munion. He does accordingly, following out ~ 
this idea, employ a phraseology, which, without 
attending to his own explanation, would lead 


-almost any person to believe in the actual pre- 
‘sence of the body of Christ. Such an explana- 
‘tion of what led him to do so he has given, and 
‘the motives by which he was actuated had great 
force ; but still perhaps it is to be regretted that 
he did not disencumber the subject of the am- 
‘biguous terms which he was induced to sanc- 


tion, and plainly state the simple tenet, that 
Christ through his spirit influenced the hearts 
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of those’ who with proper. dispositions sat down 
at his table. (a) 
The sentiments of this most eminent theolo- 
gian made a deep impression upon the public 
mind, and although the churches of Zurich and 
Berne long adhered to the creed of Zuinglius, 
yet, through the perseverance and dexterity of 
Calvin, the Swiss Protestant Churches at length 
united with that of Geneva in assenting to the 
spiritual presence of Christ in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. In other countries, too, he 
saw many adhering to what he had taught, and 
carrying to as great length as it could be car- 
ried what, under his system, must be termed the 
allegorical language which he recommended. 
- The French Protestants in their confession thus 
express themselves in words which, I am satis- 
fied, were dictated to them by the great refor- 
mer of Geneva himself, or approved by him: 
‘* We affirm that the holy supper of our Lord isa 
‘* witness to us of our union with the Lord Jesus 
‘¢ Christ, because that he is not only once dead 
‘< and raised up again from the dead for us, but 
“also he doth indeed feed and nourish us with 
‘¢ his flesh and blood. And although he be now 
*¢ in heaven, and shall remain there till he come 


\ 


(a) Calvini Epistole, No. 244, p. 402, 403... The whole letter is well 
worthy of the most attentive perusal.. See also his Institutes, ch. 17, Sec. 
18, 19, and 32.—Mosheim, Vol. 4, p..70, 71, with note Ist to’ p. 71, and® 
p. 79, 81.—Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, Vol, 5, p. 374, 378, 
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** to judge the world, yet we believe that, by 
“the secret and incomprehensible virtue of 
« his spirit, he doth nourish and quicken us 
“ with the substance of his body and bloods 
“ But we say that this is done in a spiritual 
‘ manner, nor do we hereby substitute in place 
* of the effect and truth an idle fancy and con- 
‘“* ceit of our own, but rather because this mys 
“tery of our union with Christ is so high 
‘‘ a thing that it surmounteth all our sen- 
** ses, yea and the whole order of nature, and- 
*¢ in short, because it is celestial, #t cannot be 
< comprehended but by faith.” (a) This sure- 
ly is sufficiently mysterious, and, were it not for 
the solitary clause relating to the spiritual sense, 
might be considered as inculcating the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. If all that was meant 
was merely that there is a spiritual efficacy con- 
joined with the use of the sacrament, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive a more unfortunate or more 
ambiguous mode of expressing that idea. 

' Knox, who revered Calvin, carried into Scot- 
land the opinions of that reformer; and in the’ 
original Scottish confession, similar language, 
though somewhat more guarded than that which’ 
has been just quoted, is used: ‘ We assuredly: 
* believe that in the Supper rightly used, Christ 
** Jesus is so joined with us, that he becometh 


(a) Introduction to Quick’s Synodicon in Gallia Reformata, p. 14, com- 
pared with the Letter of Calvin last quoted. 
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the very nourishment and food of our souls. 
Not that we imagine any transubstantiation,;— 
§* but this union and communion which we have 
‘** with the body and blood of Christ Jesus in 
‘* the right use of the sacraments, is wrought 


** by the operation of the Holy Ghost, who by - 


‘* true faith carrieth us above all things that are 
** visible, carnal, and earthly, and maketh us to 
‘** feed upon the body. and blood of Christ Je- 
** sus. We most assuredly believe that the 
** bread which we break is the communion of 
** Christ’s body, and the cup which we bless is 
‘© the communion of his blood, so that we con- 
‘© fess and undoubtedly believe, that the faith- 
‘«* ful in the right use of the Lord’s table so do 
“eat the body and drink the blood of the Lord 
«* Jesus, that he remaineth in them and they in 
‘‘ him, yea that they are so made flesh of his 
*¢ flesh, and bones of his bones, that as the eter- 
** nal Godhead hath given to the flesh of Christ 
' © Jesus life and immortality, so doth Christ Je- 
‘* sus’s flesh and blood, eaten and drunken by 

_ us, give to us the same prerogatives.” (a) 
There is here a strange and most injudicious 
mingling of the metaphorical and the literal, 
some parts being obviously intended to guard 
against the error of transubstantiation, although 
(4) Knox’s History of the Church of Scotland, p- 249, 250. See come 


Remarks upon this mode of expression in Cook’s History of the Reforma- 
_tion in Scotland, Second Edition, Vol. 2, pp 561,—565, - 


VOL. II. 22z 
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this doctrine could not be more strongly or more . 
appropriately expressed than in the language 
which elsewhere is used. The whole passage 
shews with what wonderful tenacity many of the 
first reformers adhered to forms of speech, which 
the grossest and most irrational tenet which was 
ever incorporated with revelation had rendered 
common. | 

The Church of Scotland, which did not long 
use this first confession, seems to have seen, in 
the course of the following century, the proprie- 
ty, if not of relinquishing, yet of more cautious- 
ly employing the phraseology now brought into 
view ; for in the Westminster Confession, which 
is still the standard of faith in that Church, 
there is unquestionably a great improvement in 
the style which has been adopted in treating 


of this subject. In it the compilers declare, 


** That the outward elements in the Sacrament 
** of the Lord’s Supper duly set apart to the 
“* uses ordained by Christ, have such relation to 
“him crucified, as that truly, yet sacramentally 
‘* only, they are sometimes called by the name 
** of the things they represent, viz. the body and 
“ blood of Christ, albeit in substance and na- 
‘* ture they still remain truly and only bread 
“ and wine, as they were before.” ‘Then after 
most powerfully exposing the absurdity of tran- 
substantiation, representing it as repugnant not 


to Scripture alone, but to reason and common 
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sense, they proceed: ‘‘ Worthy receivers out- 
‘s wardly partaking of the visible elements in 
“ this sacrament, do then also inwardly. by. faith, 
‘© really and indeed, yet not carnally and cor- 
“ porally, but spiritually, receive and feed upon 
‘s Christ crucified, and all benefits of his death: 
‘* the body and blood of Christ being then not 
** corporally or carnally in, with, or under the 
“ bread and wine, yet as really but spiritually 
‘* present to the faith of believers in that ordi- 
“* nance, as the elements themselves are to their 
‘** outward senses.” (a) 

There are here traces of attachment to the 
modes of expression which had been employed 
in support of transubstantiation, but the em- 
blematical nature of the bread and wine is most 
explicitly laid down; and in stating the spiritual 
effect, it is not conveyed in such a palpably ma~ 
terial form as in the original Scotish Confession. 


The Church of England, from retaining the 


hierarchy, was in its first reformation from Po- 
pery inclined to adhere to the Lutherans ; but 


in the time of Edward the Sixth, the influence: 
of Calvin and his friends extended to it, and al- 


though they could not shake its attachment to 
Episcopacy, they certainly led it in many points, 
and, amongst these, in that of the Eucharist, 
to support their tenets.(>) In the Thirty-nine 
(a) Westminster Confession of Faith, p. 164, 165, or under the chapter 
upon the Lord’s Supper. ; 


(6) Mosheim, Vol. 4, p. 86, 87. 
2E2 
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— Articles, the present creed of the Englishchurch, 
w—~ itis said of this ordinance: ‘* The Supper of 
« the Lord is not only a sign of the love that 

‘¢ Christians ought to have among themselves 

§ one to another, but rather it is a sacrament 

‘“‘ of our redemption by Christ’s death; inso- 
's* much that, to such as rightly, worthily, and > 

'&« with faith receive the same, the bread which 

‘* we break is a partaking of the body of Christ, 

‘¢ and likewise the cup is a partaking of the 

“ blood of Christ.”- This strong language is, 
however, in the same article,’ so modified, as to 

shew that all which was intended by it was to 
represent the spiritual influence conveyed thro’ 

the Lord’s Supper; for it is taught, < That 

‘“‘ the body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten 

“ in the supper, only after an heavenly and spi- 

‘* ritual manner.” (a) . 

Erroneous It is evident, from these quotations, that the 

views suge 

gested by language used by most of the Protestant Church- 
Ht es respecting the Eucharist, has been very much 
determined by the accidental circumstance of 

Calvin wishing to promote a union amongst the 
reformers upon the subject ; and that had not 

| this occurred, the efficacy supposed to be con- 
veyed through the sacrament would have been 
spoken of in the same way.in which divines 
speak of that efficacy of the spirit which ac- 
_ companies all the ordinances of divine appoint 


(4) Twenty-eighth Article of the Church of England, 
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ment, and all the means of: grace. It'is to be Ghee 
regretted, that in the instance of the Lord’s —\~ 
Supper.there should have been any deviation 
from the common phraseology ;. because: there 
can be little doubt that the use of the highly 
figurative language which has been mentioned 
has cast around this most delightful, and elevat+ 
ing, and consoling institution, a gloominess and 
a mystery, by which weak minds, and not unfre- 
quently admirably disposed Christians, have been ; 
alarmed, and has thus been instrumental, not 
only in producing the idea that there is. some 
peculiar undescribable sanctity or awfulness: in 
the act of communion,’ but in deterring num- 
bers from doing what their principles would 
have disposed them gladly to do, remembering 
that Saviour in whom they trust, and upon the 
amiable graces of whose character they have 
often dwelt with veneration and love. . 
On the other hand, it has tended, in different- 
Jy constituted minds, to produce superstitious 
notions with regard to the sacrament, transfer- 
ring, in fact, into the Protestant church, though 
under a form differently modified, that notion 
of a charm, or of an opus operatum, in the mere 
act of communion, which is equally contrary to 
the nature of the institution, and to that pious 
and moral effect which, viewed in:itself,-it is so 
‘admirably calculated to ensure. Whether a- 
mongst some of the members of the church of 
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England, particularly those of them to whom 
the appellation of High Churchmen is common- 
ly applied, there is not rather a disposition to 
embrace the sentiments of the Lutherans, or at 
least to hold that there is a mystical and in- 
explicable, yet actual presence of Christ in 
the sacrament of the Supper, I cannot positive 
ly'affirm; the allegation has been sometimes 
made, and the language which they use, and the 
zeal with which they defend kneeling when they 
communicate, calling the table an altar, and re- 
garding it'as if some sanctity were attached to it, 
may, no doubt, be urged in its support. But 
amongst the great part of those who do admit 
that spiritual influence is conveyed, there is, 
perhaps, an increasing inclination to express 
themselves in the clear and unambiguous man- 
mer in which the doctrine should be expressed, 
to get rid of those figurative modes of speaking 
which the long existing persuasion of the body 
and blood of Christ being in or with the ele- — 
ments, led even such as disbelieved in this union 
to employ, and thus to exhibit the Lord’s sup- 
per just as a part of that external service which 
is blessed by God to those who, witha pious and 
devout frame of mind, join in the observance of 
Itoi 3 
The. plain and rational idea of Zuinglius, 
which was cordially embraced by Socinus, and 
is retained by his followers, that the Lord’s Sup- 
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per is merely a commemoration of Christ’s death, 
naturally producing a moral effect upon the se- 
rious and considerate mind, has been held. by. 
members of both the Established Churches in 
Britain. It was vigorously defended, about the 
beginning of last century, by the celebrated 
and very enlightened Bishop Hoadly, in a work 
which he entitled, ** A Plain Account of the Na- 
ture and Ends of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper;” it has more recently been supported 
by Dr Bell, in a treatise denominated ‘* An 
Attempt to ascertain the Authority, Nature, 
and Design of the Lord’s Supper ;”’ and. it is 


CHAP. 


gaining ground amongst that body of men who - 


are known by the epithet of Rational Dissen- 
ters. (a) . 

The ingenuity of particular individuals -has 
been exerted in giving their peculiar illustra. 
tions of the subject. Cudworth and Bishop 
Warburton, for example, represented the sacra- 
ment of the supper under the view of a feast up- 
on a sacrifice; but such speculations have not 
influenced the faith of any large denomination 
of Christians, and do not, therefore, require to 
be in this work fully unfolded. (0) 

The Lutherans, adhering to the, Augustan 


(a) Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, Vol. 5, p. 572, 275. The modern Ar- 
minians consider the Lord’s Supper merely as a commemoration of the death 
of.Christ.. Stapferus, Vol. 4, chap. 7..sec. 25, 

(b) Ditto, Vol. 5, p.578, 579. Waterland on the Encharist, 
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CHAP 
X. 


Present — 
state of 
Opinion 
amongst 
the Luthe- 
rans. 


Church of 
Rome. 


* confession, hold the strange tenet to which 


the name of consubstantiation, was -former- 
ly given; but they have disused very much 
that term,—they have ceased to attach any im- 
portance to the scholastic quibbling by which 
their ancestors endeavoured to explain what is 
not susceptible of explanation ; and they receive 
the doctrine of the presence of Christ in the ele- 
ments of bread and wine as one resting upon 
the authority of divine revelation, but which it 
is equally unwise and presumptuous to attempt 
to bring down to the level of human comprehen- 


“sion. (@) 


In fact, the attention of the Protestant world 
is not now much occupied with theories upon the 
subject of the Eucharist ; the zeal, with which 
these formerly inspired men it would be difficult 
to rekindle; and, if there be not unanimity of 
sentiment, thereis that mutual forbearance which 
should be shewn in all theological controversies. 

The Church of Rome has not departed from 
the tenet of transubstantiation, and has shewn 
no wish to modify it, adhering to the statement 
of it given by the Council of Trent, after full 
deliberation, and after the Protestant sentiments 
with regard to it had heen extensively circulat- 
ed and most ably defended,—* That after con- 
* secration, the bread and wine smear d 


(a) Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. Vol. 4, p.80; and note by the Translator, 
Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, Vol. 3, p. 368, 369. ~ - 
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*¢ into the substance of the body and the blood 
‘< of Christ.” (a) 
_ In all the controversies jto. which the Lord’s 


Supper has given rise, the great facts of essen-. 


tial. importance have, with. very slight excep- 
| tions, been admitted,—-that Christ instituted the 
ordinance,—that it is the.duty of his faithful 
disciples to partake of it,—and that the most sa- 
lutary effects will result from the right observ- 
ance of it. The points at issue have been, whe- 
ther there is any spiritual efficacy conveyed,— 
matters of speculation upon which little light is 
thrown by revelation, which, in whatever man- 
ner decided, must rest very much upon the wis- 
dom of man, and which unquestionably are not 
essential to the ends which the institution was 
designed to accomplish. This should moderate 
the keenness with which such discussions may 
at any time be conducted, whilst it should in- 
cline all Christians to dwell chiefly upon what 
admits of no dispute, and what will be instru- 
mental in improving the character of the pious 
~ and well intended, although they may be com- 
pletely ignorant of all the controversies about 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, which in dif- 
ferent ages have agitated, and BmDrUnaiey 
divided, the Church of Christ. 
: I conclude this branch of the subject e a 
short account of the manner in which the Lord’s 


(a) Father Paul’s History of the Council of Trent, Vol. 1, p, 647, and 
admirable note by Courayer. 
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Supper has been dispensed, in so far as that has 


been affected by speculative views of its nature. 


Our Lord, after he had supped, took bread 


and wine, and having blessed them, he gave 


them to all who were present. ‘There is not the 
slightest intimation, that, rising from the place in 
which he had offered thanks, he distributed them 
with his own hand to each of the twelve; it is 
only said, that they all eat and drank in obedi- 
ence to his injunction. No distinction was made 
between the one symbol and the other, the re- 
ception of both was enjoined by the same au- 
thority, and was represented as equally binding 
upon all who commemorated the sufferings and 
death of the Son of God. When St Paul estab- 
Jished the Church at Corinth, he instructed the 
converts to partake of the Lord’s Supper; and 
it is apparent, from the passage in the Epistle 
to that Church relating to the subject, that the 
members of it did so in conformity to the origi- 
nal practice,—they met together to take meat, 
and afterwards, upon thanks being given, they 
all shewed the death of Christ by sharing in 
the bread and wine which were offered. 

It was most natural for the Apostles, con- 
nected as they were with their Master by the 
strongest ties of affection, often to observe an 
ordinance rendered peculiarly affecting to them 
by the time at which it was appointed, and pe- 


culiarly dear to them by its recalling him whom 
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they’so long regarded with veneration and love; 
and, accordingly, it appears that they partook 
of it whenever they met together for public 
worship. What they delighted to do themselves, 
they recommended to the converts; and we 
find, from various testimonies, some-of which 
have'been quoted, that the primitive Christians 
every Lord’s day eat bread and drank wine in 
‘remembrance of Christ. This, however, was 
merely a‘matter of haman appointment ; nei- 
ther from the words of our Lord establishing 
the ordinance, nor from the revelation respect- 
ing it ‘which ‘was made to St Paul, can we de- 
‘duce any rule as to the frequency or the times 
‘of commemorating; ‘and we may therefore safe- 
‘ly hold, that ‘it is competent for every Christian 
society to do in this what appears, from all the 
‘circumstances of their situation, most calculated 
‘to promote the edification of the faithful; guard- 


CHAP’ 
_ re 


ing, onthe one hand, against the influence of - 


‘the ordivance being in a great measure lost 
‘through that law of our’nature in consequence 
‘of which; what we do often, in some degree 
“ceases to affect us, and, on the other, against 
such neglect of the institution as will estrange 
our attention from it, render it overwhelmingly 
‘awful, or lead itto be viewed as a charm which, 
‘compensating for the want of piety and virtue, 
“restores to the favour of God those who have 
‘communicated. Different societies may think 
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differently as. to this matter; but there is not 
afforded by it the slightest ground for any 
uncharitable judgment, or for concluding that 
the strength of religious faith or of religious oe 
may thus be estimated. 

The Lord’s Supper shared the fate of all the 
other parts of the worship of God. It was from 
causes already explained, accompanied by num- 
berless rites and ceremonies, which were more 
adapted to gratify the senses than to improve 
the heart; but these fall under what has been 
stated in a former part of this work. 

~The changes to which I am now to refer, 
grew out of the opinions that were entertained 
of the Eucharist; and a few of these it may not 
be uninteresting, for illustrating human nature, 


to specify. 


The most wonderful and bold alteration in 
the mode of dispensing the sacrament, was that 
of giving only the bread to the laity, and of 
rendering the reception of both elements the 
exclusive right of the clergy. This was in such 
decided opposition to the express precept of 
our Lord, and to the uniform practice of the 
earliest ages of the Church, that we may well 


-be astonished that it could ever be’ sanctioned, 
more particularly as ignorance of the primitive 


way was never pleaded ; for the celebrated de- 


cree of the Council of Constance upon the. sub- 


/ ject runs in these remarkable terms, which 
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might really be regarded almost as a direct: de- 
fiance to the Author of our blessed religion : 
‘© Although Christ appointed the sacrament of 
“ the supper to be dispensed under both kinds, 
** and this was the mode of administration prac- 
‘* tised in the primitive Church, yet notwith- 
** standing the subsequent practice of giving 
‘* only the bread to the laity is to be retained.”(a) 
The custom arose from the idea so early en- 
tertained, that, after consecration, the elements 
being conjoined with the actual body of Christ, 
were peculiarly holy, and that it was therefore 
profanation to waste any part of them. Many 

- directions had been given to prevent this; and, 
after transubstantiation became the doctrine of 
the Church, it was conceived that the most se- 
cure method was not to dispense the wine to 
the laity, justifying the privation upon. this 
ground, that as the bread after consecration be- 
came the body of Christ, his blood must be con- 
tained in it, and that the flesh and blood were 
therefore both actually given, although the 


cup was withheld. It is not probable, however, . 


that scrupulous anxiety to prevent the spilling 
of the consecrated wine would have induced 
the Church to set at defiance a positive injunc- 
tion of our Lord, and one admitted to be so, 
had it not been found that the deviation from 


(a) Caves Historia Literaria, Vol. 2, App p- 229. Vossius. Theses 
Theologicae, p. 506—514, where a very full disquisition upon this subject. 
is given. Venema, Vol. d, p. 591; and Vol 6, p. 450 and 451. 
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it was admirably calculated to exhibit the cler- 
gy as possessed of privileges which indicated 
their being the peculiar favourites of heaven, 
and thus to increase the reverence of the peo- 
ple, of which the Popish Church in the dark 
ages never lost sight, because it facilitated those 
schemes of advancement, and gratified that spi- 
ritual ambition which held so conspicuous a 
place in their hearts, and affords us a clue to 
almost every part of their conduct. (a) { 

_ When our Lord said, Do this in remembrance 
of me, he plainly taught that the ordinance 
which he was instituting was designed for those 
who could remember him, either from having 
lived with him, or from being familiar, through 
the record of the spirit, with the graces of his life, 
and with what he had done and suffered to ac- 
complish their redemption. But, as has been 
already remarked, after the idea was established 
that the external act of communion was neces- 
sary to salvation, even they who were in infan- 
cy were admitted to this solemn service, although 
they could not have the slightest conception of 
the work in which they were engaged, whilst, 
upon the same principle, part of the elements 


(a) Bingham’s Ecc. Antiquities, Vol. 1, p. 772---782, Barrow's Trea- 
tise on the Pope’s Supremacy, inserted in Vol. 1. of his works, p- 642. Vos- 
sius, Disputatio Quinta Theologica de sacris coene dominice symbo- 
lis, in his work, entitled Theses Theologice. Hill's Lectures in Divinity, 


Vol. 5. p. 563, 564, Priestley’s Hist. of Corruptions, Vol. 2. Pp 53,54. Ve 


nema Institutiones, Vol. 6, p. 195 and p. 451. 
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were sent to sick persons who could not be pre- 
sent, and therefore could hold no communion 
with the congregation of their brethren. (a) 
Before the doctrine of transubstantiation was 
embraced by the Church, it was always believed 
that communicating must, in order to produce 
any salutary effect, be performed with pious and 
devout feelings, and that the moving truths 
which were thus presented did, through divine 
grace, strengthen faith and invigorate holiness. 
But after it was inculcated that the bread and 
wine were actually the body and the blood of 
‘Christ, it seemed shocking to suppose that such 
a sacred substance could be inefficient, and it 
was accordingly held that, without any reference 
to the religious and moral state of the person 
who received it, it was from its own nature ne- 
cessarly effectual. It was requisite indeed, in 
order to this, that there should be good intention 
on the part of the priest; for it was part of the 
creed of Rome that the officiating minister might 
use all the accustomed prayers and ceremonies, 
whilst the conversion did not take place, it de- 
pending upon his secret purpose whether the 
elements remained in their physical state, or 
were converted into the body and blood of Christ. 
All this, whilst it tended to exhibit the clergy as 


_ (@) Bingham’s Ecc. Ant. Vol. 6, book 8. sections 7, 8, 9. Hill's Lec- 
gures in Divinity, Vol. 5, p. 562. Venema Institutiones, Vol. 3, p. 465 and 


659. 
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— invested with power little short of omnipotent, 
—\—’_produced a great and lamentable change in’ the 


Mass for 


departed 
souls. 


mode of communion ; the person who officiated, 


and his disposition towards the communicants, ~ 


being much more regarded than their own spi- 
ritual state, and the sacrament being thus con- 
verted into a charm, which, independently of 
themselves, infallibly conveyed all the blessings 
which the ordinance of the Supper was gracious- 
ly intended to impart. (a) 
It was an early practice in the Church to ce- 
lebrate the Lord’s Supper at the tombs of the 
martyrs, probably under the idea that the devout 
feelings naturally excited there tended to in- 
crease the emotions with which our Saviour, for 
whose religion these men had surrendered even 
life itself, should be commemorated. | After the 
sacrament was regarded as a literal offering of 
Christ, and a meritorious sacrifice, it was sup- 
posed that the souls of the deceased might be 
benefited by its being used in reference to them, 
and hence originated the strange practice of say- 
ing masses for departed spirits, as if their condi- 
tion could thus be ameliorated or wholly chang- 
ed. (b) The very appellation communion, im- 
(a) Vossius Dissertatio Secunda de Sacris Coene. Dominice Symbolis, 
in his work Theses Theologice, p. 451---454. Calvini Institutiones, lib. 4, 


ch. 17, sec. 15. Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, Vol. 3, p. 362. 
(b) Vossius Theses Theologice, p. 467, 468, Barrow’s Treatise on 


Pope’s Supremacy, in Vol. 1. of his works, p, 642. 


\ 
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plies that there is a common service performed ~ — . 
-by a number of persons standing in a peculiar “~~~ 
relation to some being, or to one another ; but af- Menins 
ter the notion of anecessary efficacy in the sa- 
crament was established, and, the peculiar and 
mysterious connexion of the priesthood with that 
sacrament, was admitted, it became not unusual 
for the officiating priest to communicate alone ; 
and in process of time this was done even when - 
no person was present, the priest saying what 
were Called solitary masses for particular indi- 
viduals, being generally led to do this by a most 
ample gift or remuneration. (a) 
These abuses in the mode of administering the 
Lord’s Supper having been ina great measure 
corrected amongst Protestants, were on this ac- 
count solemnly approved by the Council of 
Trent; which vainly imagined that its authority, 
in an age when the light of reason and revela- 
_ tion was beginning to be extensively diffused, 
would be sufficient to extinguish inquiry, and 
to counteract the force of sound argument and 
scriptural truth. With the communion in one 
kind, however, even this Church was much per- 
plexed. Admitting, as it did, that the other me- 
thod was agreeable to Scripture, and to the prac- - 


' (a) Bartow’s Treatise on the Pope’s Supremacy as last quoted, and also 
p. 751, 752. Vossius as last quoted. Bingham’s Ecclesiastical Antiqui- 
ties, book 15. ch. 4..secs 4. Tillotson’s Sermons, folio, Vol. 1. p. 485. 
Father Paul’s Hist. of the Council of Trent, Vol..1. p. 374 and 380. Cal- 
vini Institutiones, lib. 4, ch. 18. sec. 8: and p. 512. 
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tice of the primitive Church, it found it difficult 


to oppose the numbers who, previous to the refor- 
mation by Luther, demanded that the benefit of 
the cup should be granted to the laity ; and it 
met the decided opinion of Protestants as to this 
point with subterfuges so despicable, and with 
admissions so plainly involving the tenet that 
was opposed, that some of the most enlightened 
men, attached to the Popish communion, deeply 
Tegretted that the change so eagerly demanded 
had not been introduced. Yet this did not shew 


the propriety or the obligation of reverting to 


what, as sanctioned by our Lord, could not be 
‘wrong; and we are thus furnished with one of 
the most-striking illustrations of the spirit and 
the tendency of Popery, and of the little con- 
fidence. that can rationally be reposed in papal 
infallibility by those who are sincerely desirous 
to be guided by the will of God. (a) 

But although many of the. corruptions intro- 
duced during the dark ages into the mode of ce- 
lebrating the Eucharist, have been exploded a- 


mongst the reformed churches, yet there are still 


in some of these churches traces of the errors 
that have been abjured. The Lutherans, differ- 
ing from the Church of Rome as to the nature 
of the elements, more in name than in fact 


: (@) See the Life of Erasmus by Du Pin in his History of the Sixteenth 
Century, in which there is inserted a most striking quotation from the 
works of the eminent man whose life is delineated, p. 286, 287. 
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and believing that after consecration Christ 
is with the bread and wine, retain, in the ob- 
servance of .the sacrament, rites which would 


have been laid aside, had they considered the - 


ordinance solely as a memorial of our Sa- 
viour’s death ; and in the Church of England, 
the substitution of the altar for a commun- 
ion table, the practice which it enjoins of all 
communicants receiving the symbols upon their 
knees from the officiating minister, and the 
anxiety that what remains of the consecrated 
bread and wine after the service is completed 
should not be regarded as common food, or used 
as ordinary wine, have evidently taken their rise 
from transubstantiation, or from those vague and 
undefined notions of the presence of Christ in 
the sacrament which were so early introduced 
into the church. In the Church of Scotland, 
the actual service is as far as possible removed 
from every thing connected with superstition ; 
but there are certain notions of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. prevailing amongst the more uninformed 
classes of the community, and certain practices 
connected with it, evidently founded upon the 
adoration of the elements, and upon the idea of 
the whole being a charm, infallibly accompanied 
with acertain sanctifying influence, and ensur- 
ing the favour of God. 

It is certainly desirable that there should be 
nothing either in the ritual itself, or in the asso- 
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ciations which it forms, counteracting the most 
important and admirable ends which the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper is so delicately adapt- 
ed to produce, and that it should uniformly and 
powerfully suggest to the mind the great lessons 
which the history of our Redeemer’s life and 
death are so fitted to teach. When this isthe case, 
the variations in the mode or form which may 
prevail in different churches are of no moment ; 
sincere Christians may, without scruple, commu- 


nicate in them all, because, in doing so, they unite 


in expressing veneration for that which is of infi- 
nite importance to every moral and immortal 
being, and they are cherishing the expanded 
benevolence which is the essence of the Gospel, 
and with respect to which our blessed Lord said, 
‘* By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
‘‘ ciples, if ye have love one towards another.’’(a) 


(a) There are many questions that have been agitated in relation to 
the Lord’s Supper, which I should have considered it as wasting the time 
of my readers to place conspicuously before them,—such as how the bread 
should be broken,—whether the wine should be mixed with water,—whe- 
ther leavened or unleavened bread should be used,—and others of a similar 
nature. They who wish to make themselves acquainted with what has 
been advanced upon both sides of these controversies, may find ample in- 


formation in Vossius Theses Theologice, uader his djsquisition upon the 
Lord's Supper, 
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BOOK SECOND. 


SECTION SECOND. 


HISTORY OF OPINIONS ENTERTAINED RE- 
SPECTING THE CONDITION OF MAN AF- 
TER HE IS TAKEN FROM THIS WORLD. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


Interesting nature of the subject.—Has in all 
ages attracted attention.— Appearances or facts 
influencing the inquiry.--Different opinions with 
regard to it.—These modified by the cultiva- 
tion of the mechanicaé philosophy, and of the 
philosophy of mind.—Important discoveries in 
relation to it made by Christianity.—Revela- 
tion silent upon many points connected with tb. 
—These afford room for speculation,n—Two 

— points of inqury.—tl. Respecting an interme- 
diate slate between death and the resurrection. 
—II. Respecting our condition after the last 
judgment.—1, Opinions as to the intermediate 

"state much determined by theories of the nature 
of the soul.—Held by some to be a state of con- 

~ sciousness, and of happiness or misery.—By 

others a state of insensibility or sleep.—Preva- 
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lence of the former.—Scriptural grounds upon 
which it is conceived to rest.—Sentiments of 
ancient Christian writers.—Of the Reformers. 
— Speculation as to the degree of happiness en- 

joyed by departed spirits.—Frivolous questions. 
connected with this—Peculiar view of the in- 
termediate state by the Church of Rome.—Pur- 


gatory.—Sleep, or insensibility of the soul af- 


ter death, maintained at the Reformation.— 
Grounds on which it 1s rested.— Two views of 
- 4t.—Interwoven with materialism.— History of 
at.—Never extenswely embraced.—Millenium. 
—2. Opinions respecting the state of man af- 


ter the-resurrection and last judgment.—Fact | 


of the resurrection of the body not fully ex- 


plained—Happiness of good men in general 
terms announced.—Duration of the punishment 


of the wicked—Language of Scripture with 
- regard to 1t.—Received doctrine of the Church. 


—Restoration of all things.—Justin Martyr. 


—Origen.—Many decided by his opinion. — 
_This doctrine in a great measure exploded du- 


_ring the dark ages.—Revived after the Refor= 


mation.—Remarks in relation to it.—Conclu- 
sion. of this pes of the work. 
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of the sub- 

ject important as relating to the moral state of man, 


or to the purity of divine truth, were either 
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not agi‘ated. previous to the publication of the 
Gospel, or were discussed as subjects not imme- 
diately affecting human happiness. Every thing, 
however, having reference to our future existence 
must, with reflecting men, possess the deepest 
interest ; it comes immediately home to our- 
selves, and has a direct and obvious connexion 
with whatever we most value or most dread. 
In all ages, accordingly, not excepting periods 
of. such profound intellectual darkness, that 
even the splendour of creation had feebly ex- 
cited belief in the power and wisdom from 
which it originated, mankind have directed their 
thoughts beyond the grave, anxiously endea- 
vouring to ascertain what awaited them when 
the tie which binds them to this world was dis- 
solved for ever. It is unnecessary to enter far- 
ther into the state of sentiment in times of ig- 
norance, than merely to remark, that there was 
an almost universal conviction, that the present 
life is only the commencement of our being, 
and that, upon the separation of soul and body, 
or upon the destruction of the body, a. new con- 
dition would be assigned, in which there existed 
the consciousness of former being, and different 
degrees of happiness or of misery. 

It could not be supposed, that after. the. in- 


. tellectual faculties, having. been happily culti- 


vated, were employed in the investigation of 
truth, a subject of all others the mast moment- 
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ous would be overlooked. The nature of the 
living principle has, from the infancy of philo- 
sophy, been examined, and different notions, 
with respect to it, have been entertained. In 
whatever manner, the point was decided, one 
thing could not fail to strike those who atten- 
tively speculated upon it, that there are pre- 
sented to our observation two classes of phe- 
nomena very dissimilar, the one consisting of 
certain physical properties recognised by the 


senses, such as extension, immobility, except — 


from external impulse, hardness, roughness, and 
many more of the same kind, the other, con- 
sisting of thought, judgment, will, imagination, 


memory, and such like, discerned by an opera | 


tion of the mind known by the appellation of 
consciousness, and of which, in masses of inani- 
mated matter, there are no traces. ‘The exis- 
tence of these, it was plain, depended upon the 
continuance of life ; when it departed, although 
the outward form, and all the visible organiza- 
tion connected with it remained, the snmaeiees 
operations ceased. 


The question suggested by these shineaitibe: 


obviously was, Whether they belonged to mat- 


ter, there being only requisite different modifi- © 
cations of it to produce them all, or whether 


there was not an immaterial principle, a princi- 
ple quite distinct from matter, called the soul, 
and united to the body, which could not.be af; 
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fected in the same way as the corporeal frame, 
but which. might continue to exist after that 
frame was destroyed. Some persuaded them- 
selves that what may be called the intellectual 
processes were the result of mechanism ; that when 
the machine was unimpaired, these were produ- 
ced by it, but that when the mechanism was at 
an end, they ceased to be; and the natural con- 
clusion from this theory, previous to revelation, 
was, that there could be no future state, no fu- 
ture existence of the same being which had, pre- 
vious to dissolution, enjoyed life. It perhaps fre- 
quently happened that the instincts or the wish- 
es of nature triumphed over the inductions from 


this melancholy philosophy, and that the advo: 


cates of materialism could‘not look with indif- 
ference or confirmed unbelief upon a hereafter; 
but they had no alternative if they followed out 
their principles, except to reject it. Others, and 
these some of the most distinguished ornaments 
of the human race, were convinced that exten- 
sion and thought, which were of so opposite a 
nature could not be inherent in the same sub- 
stance; and they accordingly ascribed thought 
to a spirit, or something immaterial, by which 
they meant something of a different essence 
from matter; and the natural though not neces- 
sary consequence from this was, that the fond 
anticipations of future existence rested upon a 
sure foundation, and were as consonant with 
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fair and legitimate argument as with the best 


feelings implanted in the breast. ‘These philoso-: 


phical speculations were not laid aside after the: 
appearance of Christianity, but they have be-, 
come more definite, and now rest on the only 
ground upon which they should be placed... 
The cultivation of the-mechanical philosophy, 
led those who were attached to it to ascribe 
every thing to material agency, and to urge the 
discoveries which they bad made in the natural 
world in support of materialism. Dr Priestley was 
the strenuous supporter of this not very philoso, 
phical and most gloomy system, which, with his 
usual rashness of assertion, he affirmed tohave been 
the original sentiment of mankind ; and through 
his characteristic zeal for his own opinions, 
he brought himself to consider it as by much the _ 
most rational, anticipating with a species of de- 
light its, universal reception. The learned men, 
on the other hand, who devoted their attention 


~ to the analysis of our mental powers, and who 


thus were deeply impressed with their admirable 
and elevated nature, were confirmed in the belief 


of the spirituality of the soul, and strenuously 


maintained it. 

In the reasonings, both on the one side and Ps 
other, there is much confusion of thought, and — 
much vagueness of expression. The fact is, that 
with the essence either of matter or of mind we 
are totally unacquainted, and whenever this was 
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forgotten or cast out of view, the arguments 
employed necessarily became inconclusive, Mr 
Stewart has exhibited this interesting subject in 
the clear light in which it should ever be regard. 
ed, Assuming, what cannot be denied, that core 
poreal and mental phenomena are totally distinct, 
he, upon the rational principles of the inductive 
philosophy, concludes that they must be ascrib- 
ed to different essences ; yet what these are he 
wisely does not seek to determine, and thus sets 
aside much of the dogmatic assertion which had 
been previously used. 

But although Christianity, which was not in- 
tended to gratify curiosity, has delivered nothing 
explicit respecting the essence of the soul, and 
has thus left the ground for speculating upon 
this matter precisely as it was before, it effec. 


CHAR, } 
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tuated a signal change upon the sentiments, as to. | 


futurity, of all who embraced it, whatever their 
theoretical notions may be. Designed by its be- 
neficent author to bring life‘and immortality ful- 
ly to light, it has happily done so, conveying to 


us the blessed assurance that there is another 


world destined for the children of men,—that at 
the last day the body will be raised from the 
grave,—that a general and final judgment i is then 
to take place, after which the condition of men 
will be happy or miserable as they have been 
virtuous or wicked in this state of probation. 
These great and sublime truths all Christians 
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unite in holding ; indeed the rejection of any of 
them would imply the renunciation of Christia- 
nity ; and they are such as cannot be contemp- 
lated without increasing the comforts and alle- 
viating the trials and the sorrows of human life. ’ 

There are, however, many things connected 
with the immortal destination of man, upon 
which Scripture either is silent, or is conceived 
to admit a diversity of interpretation ; and with 
respect to these we are at liberty fo form our 
opinions agreeably to what seems to us in har- 
mony with the dictates of reason and revelation. 
In all ages this has in a greater or less degree 
been done, and we shall find that mankind have 


- been much influenced as to such subjects by 


Two 
points of 
inquiry. 


their philosophical notions respecting the soul, 
on which account it is that I have judged it requi- 
site to give so full an explanation of these notions. 
’ The doctrine of Scripture is, that the body is 
to be raised at the last day, but there is no de- 
cisive intimation, at least in the opinion of many, 


with regard to our state between leaving this 


world and that great event; a period of vast 
magnitude, we know, to those who lived in the 
earliest ages, and which may be so protracted to 
ourselves as to exceed the power of imagination 
distinctly to conceive. What then is this state 
to be? That is one subject upon which various 
sentiments have existed, a short and general view 
of which shall here be exhibited. The other'great - 
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point as to which men have been divided respects 
the fate of the wicked after the last judgment, 


CHAP. 
XI. 


—~— 


and to this a few observations shall also be de- © 


voted. 

I. Opinions respecting the state of the dead 
during the period between death and the resur- 
rection. 

The opinions held upon this subject have been 
greatly influenced, as has been already observ- 
ed, by the notions entertained with regard to 
the nature or essence of the soul. To those who, 
satisfied of its immateriality, considered the bo- 
dy merely as a temporary residence assigned to 
it, and who held that this residence might be 
destroyed without involving the destruction of 
its spiritual inhabitant, the idea naturally occur- 
red, that immediately upon its separation from 


the body it was susceptible of happiness or of mi- - 


sery, its powers being rather enlarged than dimi- 


_ nished; whilst they who conceived that if disjoin- 


ed from the bodily frame it could not exist, were 
unavoidably led to the conclusion that the two 
perished together. Hence it followed, that as all 
hopeof immortality could be rested only upon the 
scriptural declaration, that our Saviour is to raise 


us up at the last day, till this resurrection took 
place the whole man was annihilated, and that 


the grave necessarily conducted to a state of 
insensibility as complete as had existed be- 
fore the birth of those who were consigned to 
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‘it. The former of these opinions we shall find 


to have been modified by the peculiar views of 
immortality disclosed by the Gospel. ' 

It is certainly most agreeable to our feelings, 
and to what may be termed our natural notions, 
that the soul, being distinct from the body, 
should be at all times capable of perception, and 
that death is to introduce us at once into a new 
condition of being, in which we shall be blessed, 
or the reverse, according to our previous con- 
duct. ‘This opinion was from very remote ages, 
accordingly, believed to be supported by Scrip- 
ture, and it has been steadily avowed by distin- 


guished writers from the Apostolic ‘era to the 


present day. 

Our Lord, who never disclosed the coiirigell 
and purposes of heaven merely to gratify curio- 
sity, maintained a similar reserve with respect 
to many points connected with our nature, into 
which mankind have been ever anxious to in- 
quire. In conformity with this, whilst he gave 
the most explicit declaration that there is ano- 


ther state awaiting us beyond the grave, we 
meet with little or no direct information, either — 


as to the nature of the soul, or to the peculiar 
mode of its existence when separated from the 


body. Yet there are incidental passages which 


have been regarded as conveying, in their ordin- 


ary meaning, some intimations as to both these 
points. In one place Jesus says, “ Fear not them — 
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« that kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
‘© soul, but rather fear him who is able to des- 
‘© troy botu soul and body in hell.” (a) When we 
read these words without. reference to any pre- 
conceived theory, they certainly would seem to 
imply that the body and the soul are distinct, 
that the one may be destroyed whilst. the other 
exists, and that both of them may be des- 
troyed together. Upon another occasion, Jesus 
thus strikingly addressed those who listened to 
him: ** Whosoever will come after me let him 
** deny himself, and take up his cross and follow 
“me. For whosoever will save his life shall 
* lose it, but whosoever shall lose his life for my 
‘¢ sake and the Gospel’s, the same shall save it. 
‘«‘ For what shall it profit a man if he shall gain 
‘© the whole world and lose his own soul ; or what 
** shall a man give in exchange for his soul 2” (b) 
There seems to be a contrast exhibited in these 
words between the life of the body and that of 
the soul, obviously suggesting that the two are 
to be distinguished from each other. 

Again, in support of the admission of the soul, 
after its separation from the body, into a state in 
which it is susceptible of happiness or of mi- 
sery, various passages have uniformly been ad- 
duced, which, in their plain import, it is alleged, 
confirm that doctrine. The memorable speech 


(a) Matt. x. 28. 
(5) Mark, 8, 34—37, 
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of our Saviour to the thief on the cross, ‘* this 


- night shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” con- 


veys, it would appear, to any one who reads it, as 
it must still more have done to the individual to 
whom it was spoken, an assurance that after the 
dissolution of that person he was to be in a con- 
dition of blessedness; and the explanations 
which have been given of it, with the view of 


evading this, imply a latitude of interpretation, . 
~ by the help of which any thing may be found 


to be taught in the sacred volume. : fi 
The Apostle Paul, feeling, as he did, the se- 
vere sufferings, and the unceasing opposition 
and ingratitude, to which, im carrying on the 
work of his ministry, he was exposed, thus ex- 
presses himself : “ I amin a strait betwixt two, 
“‘ having a desire to depart and be with Christ, 
“ which is far better.” (a) It is almost impossible 


' to believe, that when he wrote these words he — 
did not connect his departure from the world 


with his being immediately after with Christ, 
considering the latter as the consequence of the 
former ; and the addition of the remark, ‘“‘which is 
far better,” much strengthens this idea, for it 
would not have been applicable if his union with 
Christ was not to take place till numberless ages, 
it might be, had been exhausted. 

It is not my object to defend the opinion now 
under review ; these passages are quoted as a 


(a). Philippians, 1. 23. 


a ee at ee 
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specimen of those which its supporters bring 
forward to-establish that it is the doctrine ‘of 
Scripture, and to point out its origin. 

In the writings of the Apostolic fathers, Ido 
not recollect any indication that they had pecu- 
Karly directed their attention to ‘this subject. In 
the works of Justin Martyr, there occur various 
observations respecting the soul, evincing that 
the ideas of this father were very far indeed 
from being precise-or consistent, but placing it 
beyond a doubt that he -was satisfied of its 
existence, from the time of its leaving the 
body, ‘in a separate state of susceptibility and 
consciousness. In his first Apology, he urges 
this argument against the persecution of: the 
Christians, that much of what they taught dif- 
fered very little from the tenets of those philo- 
sophers who ‘were held in veneration, and that 
it was unjust that theyshould be punished for en- 
forcing more clearly what, when proceeding from 
others, was viewed with respect and with acqui- 
escence. Following out his reasoning, he says, 
<* When we declare that the souls.of the wicked, 
“even after death, having been endued with 
*§ sensation, are punished, and that those of the 
“good, freed from:punishment, live happily, we 


‘6 seem to say the same things as the poets and 


** the philosophers.” (a) Now, the poets taught 
prec immediately after death, the souls.of men 


.(@) Just. Apol.. Prim. in-operibus, p. 55. 
VOL. II. 26 
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were conveyed to Elysium or. Tartarus, ‘and, 
» hence Justin must have conceived the doctrine 


of Scripture to be, that the souls of , Christians 


: were, instantly after their dissolution, carried in- 
to the states of happiness or misery revealed by- 


the Gospel. In his dialogue with Trypho, he 
makes this observation: ‘ I do not say that any. 
*< souls perish, although that would be gain tothe 
“ wicked. What then? I say that the souls of 
“ pious men remain in a better place, and those 
‘of wicked men in. a worse place, expect- 
*“ing the judgment of God.” (a) Language of 
similar import we find in Irenzeus; and amidst 
the wild and visionary speculations respecting, 
the soul, which amused the fancy, or satisfied the 
judgment of Tertullian and Origen, they agree 
in representing it as continuing in a state of 


‘conscious existence after its departure from the 


body. The same idea was entertained by Au- 
gustine, and soon after his day it became. abe 


‘general doctrine of the church. ae 


© Subsequent to the Reformation it was held by 
fle most eminent Protestant theologians. Cal. 
vin keenly supported it, Beza- has written an 
ample disquisition with regard to it, and it is 
the general opinion of the members. of the dif- 
ferent reformed churches throughout Eur: epee &) 


‘ 


(@) Just. Dial. cum Tryphone in Spenibus p- 107. 
 (b) Treneus, p. 568 b. and preliminary note to the fifth book of his 


work by Erasmus. Tertullian, Liber de testimonio anime, p. 125 of his — 


works. Orig. contra Celsum, p. 554. Augustine, tom. 5. p. 416., and in. 
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. It. would have been wise to acquiesce in this 
general view of a subject uponwhich solittle light \~ 
has been thrown by the records of revelation, 
which alone could afford it, and to rest, assured, 
that, whatever was the nature of this interme-, 
diate state, it would be such as evinced the 


blessedness of adhering to the divine law and the. 


misery of departing from it. But it presented. 
too tempting a field for the excursions of fancy. 
to be permitted thus to remain; and amongst 


those who agreed in supporting the continued 


existence of the soul, there arose a diversity of 
opinion as to the kind and measure of the fe- 


licity or the anguish which was assigned to_ it, 


after leaving this transitory state. 


It is apparent to every one who siotulk the 


New Testament, that although some conclu- 
sions may be drawn from it as to the permanent 


activity and perception of our spiritual frame, 


still the writers of it, in what they teach respect: 
ing the future condition of man, keep chiefly or 
almost constantly in view the last judgment, im- 
mediately previous to which the bodyis tobe rais- 


ed from what in respect to it may be called the: 


_ sleep of death ; and in consequence of which, 


hae of happiness is to ap place. 


many other passages. Calvini Epistole, No. “19. a most beautiful and at. 
fecting letter. Institutiones, lib. 3. ch. 25. sec. 6. Bezw Epistole, No. 
82. Tillotson’s Sermons, Vol. 1. p. 273, 274, and Vol, 3, P. 180, Trea. 


tise by Dr Watt, entitled ‘‘ Death and Heaven.” _ 
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Our Lord told his disciples that he would ‘raise 


moving ‘representation of what is on it to be 


. done, by declaring that then the righteous 


should go into life. The Apostle Paul looked 
forwatd to'a crown of righteousness which ‘at 
the same solemn period was to be bestowed ; 
and ‘he told the Colossians, that “ when Christ 
whois our life shall ‘appear, then shall we ap- 
pear with ‘him in glory.” This being the time 
at which the complete blessedness of the faith- 
full is to Commenee, the time ‘that precedes it’ 
is not ‘brought conspicuously before ‘us, and’ 
hence full room ‘has been left for ‘diversity of 


speculation as to the mannér in which that time 


shall be spent. 
The fathers who have been already sionals 
follow ‘very much the language or the views of 


Scripture as to this subject. They ‘represent: 
the intermediate state.as one indeed of enjoy~ 


ment or of suffering, but still as one ‘of expecta. 
tion as'to the final ‘arrangement of all things ;) 
and ‘hence they unequivocally teach that the 
happiness of good men in this state is not ¢om~ 
plete. | The quotation that was made from Jus- 
tin Martyr, is plain with respect to this; Irenzeus, 
in the last chapter of his work, affirms that they 
are not received into celestial plory till the re- 


-surrection ; Tertullian, in the passage cited from 
him, asserts, that théy-expect the ‘day of jude. 
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ment; and Origen, in one of his homilies upon © 


Leviticus, maintains, that not even the Apos. 
tles have yet reached to their full measure of 
joy. (a) 

Lactantius delivers it as his opinion, that all 
the souls of men are kept in one place till the 
judgment, after which rewards are assigned to 
those who have been approved. (0) 

- Augustine sometimes leant to this yiew of the 
subject, for he thus in one place expresses him- 
self: ‘ All souls after their departure from this 
** life have their proper receptacles,—the good 
‘Ss have joy, and the wicked torment, But when 
“€ the resurrection shall have taken place, both 
“‘ the joy of good men shall be, increased, 
‘* and the torments of the wicked. be aggrava- 
‘* ted.’ (c) There is, indeed, as will soon ap- 
pear, considerable inconsistency as to the mat- 
ter in the writings of this and several of the other 
fathers ; and Erasmus, who was struck with the 
circumstance, pleads in apology for it, that what 
they have written in relation to the intermediate 
‘state should be read with candour, and some- 


times with indulgence, because it had not, at 


that time been formally discussed as an article 


(a) For the opinions entertained by antient writers upon this subject, 
‘and much curious information and matter connected with it, consult two 
disquisitions by Vossius in his Theses Theologicez, entitled De statu ani- 
mz a corpore separatae. 

(b) Lactantii Institutiones, Liber Septimis, sectio al. 

(©) Augustinus Tractatus in Joannem, 40. 


cuar. 
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CHAP. : 


‘of faith, and the Church had not pronounced 
upon it an unambiguous decision. (a) 

This fact should be kept in remembrance, be- 
cause it explains what any one who studies the 


' conttoversy cannot fail to observe, that the sup- 


‘porters of different sentiments respecting’ it 


marshal in favour of their own tenets, however 
conflicting, the same fathers; and, without once 


“insinuating that conclusions directly opposite 


might be deduced from their works, exhibit 


' them as the strenuous and unequivocal advo- 


cates of one set of opinions. 


t 23 


In what, however, has been hitherto quotéd 


‘upon the intermediate state, there is much 
. vagueness, and no attempt to decide the exact 


condition of souls init. But, after the Refor- 
mation, the point was pushed a good deal far- 


‘ther, and writers who adopted the sentiments 
“that have been detailed, anxiously sought to de- 


termine the identical manner in which the dée- 


‘parted spirits are occupied, or the precise quan- 
‘tity of joy which is allotted to them. Beza en- 
‘countered one writer, who, professing to have 


for his object to guard against certain Popish 


‘notions which will soon fall under review, and 


to refute the doctrine of the sleep of the soul 


‘soon to be mentioned, thought himself enabled 


(@) Preface to the fifth book of Irenwus, P. 320. db. and Ht a, of that 
Father’ 8 work. 


~ 
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successfully to do both, by laying down the posi- 
tion that after death the souls of the just repose 
in tranquillity, expecting or anticipating the day 
of judgment. (a) 

Calvin, who, in Gadassans the subject, ion 
svith his usual wisdom and strength of mind, 
placed it on a right foundation, and pointed out 
the impropriety and the folly of inquiries which, 
from the limits set to human wisdom, cannot 
be successfully prosecuted, although he some 
times carries his ideas beyond it, seems occa- 
sionally to give his support to the opinion now 
stated ; observing, that since Scripture admoni- 
shes us to wait the coming of Christ, and defers 
till that coming the crown of glory, we may be 
content with the boundaries thus assigned to 

us, believing that the souls of the pious, hav- 
ing finished the labour of their warfare, go into 
a happy rest, where with joy they expect the 
fruition of promised glory, and that all things 
are suspended until Christ our Redeemer shall 
appear. (6) But this view of the subject has 
been most fully illustrated, and most earnestly 
defended in Burnet’s celebrated and ingenious 
work, ** De Statu Mortuorum.” In the com- 
mencement of it he labours to establish that 
the soul is distinct from the body, that it is im- 
‘ 


(a) Bezae Epistolx, No. 82, 
Y Se Calvini oF aE lib, 3, ch. 25, sec. 6, and p. 6 637, 
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mortal, and that its functions can never for a 
moment be interrupted or suspended; and 
after having vindicated its dignity, he pro= 


ceeds to determine from Scripture and the tes+ 


timony of the fathers, what is its condition af- 
ter its removal fro6m this world. He thus gives 
the result of his laboured and often extremely 


fallacious disquisition : «* We assert, therefore, 


‘ that according to the revelation of Christ, the 
‘* happiness of holy men who have departed this 
“ life will arise either from the hope of future 
* glory, or from rest and internal joy.” And 
again, “ We repeat that those who die in the 
“Lord are happy, because they immediately 
‘‘ rejoice in. peace, rest, and consolation, but 


‘* that they shall afterwards become:most happy, — 
‘* whenhaving been clothed with glorious bodies - 


“¢ at the arrivalofChrist,theyshall,in an ineffable 
‘* manner; be blessed with the vision of God.” (d) 
The whole train of his argument, however, seems 
to lead to this much more gloomy conclusion, 
that the happiness of the intermediate state is so 
infinitely inferior to that which, after the resur- 
rection, shall be enjoyed, that it is not worthy 
of being taken into consideration, and is in fact 
jittle more than an indolence and undisturbed 
tranquillity, only one degree removed from the 


total insensibility which some have ascribed to- 


it. H 


(%) Burnet de Statu Mortuorum et Resurgentium, p. 47, 48, 
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The theory now delineated assumes, that there 


is no admission granted to the souls of good - 


men into the immediate presence of God and 
Christ till the resurrection. But a very differs 
ent and much more elevating view of the sub- 
ject was taken at an early period of the history 
of the Church, and has been extensively diffused 
throughout the Christian world, It has been 
contended, that there is no foundation for the 
limits which have been put to the enjoyment of 
those who have entered upon eternity ; that al- 
though the glory and felicity of the saints will 
not instantly be completed, and all the exqut- 
siteness of bliss, of which they are susceptible, 
be enjoyed till the body be raised, still that this 
blessedness and glory are immediately after death 
commenced’; that they are received into the pre- 
sence of the Almighty, and join those who sur 
round his throne ; and that it is not merely 
anticipation, but participation of glory which 
constitutes their delightful portion. This opin- 
nion is founded, by those who urge it, on various 
texts of Scripture. Giving an answer, by means 
of the distinction that has been pointed out, to the 
objections brought against them from the passa- 
ges whichassociatethe completion of bliss withthe 
second coming of our Redeemer, they dwell up- 
on the assurance given by Jesus to the penitent 
thief, as placing it beyond a doubt that he was 
not only to be in Paradise, but that he was to be 
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there with Christ, and consequently present with 
him ; they dwell upon the declaration of St Paul, 
with which their opponents have been much 
perplexed, and which they have not been for-_ 
tunate in explaining so as to suit their system, 
“we are willing rather to be absent from the 
“body, and present with the Lord,” as imply- 
ing that presence with the Lord and_ dwelling 
with him are directly to follow absence from the 
body ; and they rest on the description given of 
that church of the first born to the hope and 
faith of which Christians are brought : “* Ye are 
“come unto Mount Zion, and to the city of 
<‘ the living God, the- heavenly Jerusalem, and 
‘“‘ to an innumerable company of angels, to the 
** general assembly and church of the first born, 
‘‘ which are written in heaven, and to God 
“the judge of all, to the spirits of just. men 
‘“* made perfect, and abcieaiesing the mle foe sie 
{* the new covenant.” nina es 
- The peculiar situation of the nite Christians 
must have led them to give to these passages 
the fullest interpretation of which they are sus- 
ceptible. Called to almost unceasing suffering, 
and often obliged to encounter persecution even 
unto the death, they must have derived their chief 
support from looking forward to futurity, and 
anticipating that union with their Saviour, which 
Stephen, at the melancholy conclusion of his life, 
evidently expected upon his deliverance from — 
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‘the body. In the ancient epistle entitled ‘A. 


-* Relation of the Martyrdom of St Polycarp,” - 
~ after the account of his tragical fate, the follow-_ 


ing reflection is added, shewing the sentiments 

- which were then in all probability generally en- 
~ tertained: ‘* His death all desire to imitate, as 
‘having been every way conformable tothe 
- *© Gospel of Christ. For having by patience 
* overcome the unjust governor, and so received 
*¢ the crown of immortality, he now, together 

' “with the Apostles, and all other righteous 
“men who have gone before, with great tri- 
-  umph glorifies God, even the Father, and bles- 
'- ses our Lord, the Governor both of our souls 
- © and bodies.” (a) In the writings of Cyprian, 
and in those of Chrysostome, there are many 
- passages describing in strong language the po- 
‘sitive enjoyment of the blessed in their interme- 
- diate state, and their being actually before God. 
~The Church of Rome, as we shall find, holds this 
“doctrine; it was strenuously supported by sever- 
‘alvof the Reformers, and it is held at present by 
most, if not all ofthe reformed churches. Cal- 
“vin, reluctant as he was to indulge in such in- 
“ quiries, in some parts of his writings apparently 
-assents to it. He remarks, ‘« The Apostle says 
- © that we are absent from the Lord whilst we 
‘* remain in the body, but desire the presence of 


(a) Wakes’ Apostolical Fathers, p. 151. 
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‘* God in our absence from the body ;” and he 
infers from this, that when our souls are absent 
from the body they must be with God. He 
quotes several of the texts already mentioned, 
and concludes from them that our souls are cap- 
able of entering into glory, and that when dying 
we may commend them to God, and. deliver 


them, as Stephen did, into the hands of Christ, ] 


who is not rashly denominated their Shepherd 


and Bishop. (a) ‘There is, however, in this mueh — 


reserve; and in other parts of his works he speaks 
with the same caution, adhering in a great de- 
gree to the idea, that the intermediate state, al- 
though in some sense a state of enjoyment, and 
blessed with the presence of our Saviour, is ne- 
vertheless a state of rest and happy tranquillity, 
preparatory to the perfection of glory which is 


to succeed the resurrection. (6) That this may ' 
be regarded as having become his:settled opin- — 
ion, is rendered extremely probable by the fact — 


that Knox, who held him in the highest yener- 
ation, and entertained the same sentiments with 


him upon the essential doctrines of religion, in 


the first Scottish Confession, has followed the — 


illustrious reformer of Geneva in what he de- 
livers upon this subject. In the article of that 
Confession entitled “ The Immortality of the 


(a) Calvini Institutiones, lib. 3, ch. 25. sec. 6. 
(4) Calvini Com. in Luc. 16-—26, and 24, 25. 


Soul,” it is said, “ The elect departed are im 
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‘‘peace and rest from their labours, not that 
“‘ they slecp and come to a certain oblivion, (as 
‘some fantastic heads do affirm,) but that they 
“* are delivered from all fear, all torment, and all 
“temptation, to which we and all God’s elect 
‘are subject in this life,—as contrary always, 
‘the reprobate and unfaithful departed have 
“anguish, torment, and pain that cannot be ex- 
«* pressed.”’ (a) 

Beza, the distinguished colleague of Calvin, 
to whose talents, and labour, and zeal the Chris- 
tian world has been eminently indebted, was po- 


sitive in his conviction that good men immedi-— 


ately after death entered into the presence of 
Christ ; and-he strenuously endeavours to con- 
vince those to whom he was writing that Calvin 


had the same faith. He thus states his own 


opinion: ** We believe and teach that the souls 
‘of those who die in the faith of Christ are im- 
*«* mediately gathered with Christ, their head, in 
Paradise, that is in heaven, by which name we 
“understand the place to which Christ first as- 
* cended, making no farther inquiry respecting 
‘“ it; and that there they actually enjoy ineffable 


“ heatitude pro suo modulo, till having been’ 


‘joined to their bodies they shall be most per- 
** fectly glorified.” (d) 
(a) Knox’s History of the Reformation in Scotland, p, 247. 


(8) Bezx Epistole, No. 82. In the course of the 14th centurya con- 
troversy had arisen in relation to this matter, and one of the Pontiffs was 
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'The influence of Beza induced numbers to” 


» embrace his opinion ; and it was in strong lan. 
guage avowed by the celebrated divines who sat» 
at Westminster, and composed the Confession: 
of Faith, which is the standard of the Church of’ 
Scotland. ‘ The bodies of men after death re-”’ 


“¢ turn to dust and see corruption, but their souls’ 


“< (which neither die nor sleep) having an im- ’ 
‘“‘ mortal subsistence, immediately return toGod ° 


‘who gave them. The souls of the righteous 

“being then made. perfect in, holiness are re-» 
“< ceived into the highest heavens, where theybe- 
“hold the face of God in light and glory, wait-. 


“ing for the full redemption of their bodies ;. | 


‘‘ and the souls of the wicked are cast into hell, » 
“< where they remain in torments and utter dark-. 
““ness, reserved to the judgment of the great 


“day. Besides these two placés for souls sepa- 


“rated from the. body, the Scriptures nickn ind ; 
‘“< ledgeth none.” (a) : 
The Church of England has also adopiled the . 


- view of the intermediate state given by Beza. : 


The commendatory prayer for a sick person at’ 


the point of departure thus commences: ‘ O° 


“Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits’ 
‘of just men made perfect after they are deli- 


charged with heresy, for insinuating that the souls of the saints were not 


to be admitted to the vision of God till the last judgment. tne Vol. 
6, p. 553, 554. 
(a) Pounisis Confession of ae ch. 32. 
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* yvered from their earthly prison, we humbly 
** commend the soul of this thy servant into thy 
‘* hands.” And in the order for the burial of the 
dead, the priest is instructed thus to pray: 
** Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits 
* of them that depart hence in the Lord, and 
‘* with whom the souls of the faithful, after they 
* are delivered from the burden of the flesh, are 
«in joy and felicity.” 

Various questions arising out of the doctrine 
of the separate existence of the soul have been 
gravely agitated and seriously determined ; such 
as, whether they remain naked or are clothed 
-with aerial bodies, what polity they observe, what 
language they use, and in what manner they dis- 

‘charge their religious duties,—questions surely 
-evincing in the most striking manner the rest- 
Jess curiosity of man, and his eager desire to be 
wise above what is written. | It would be’ wast- 
ing the time of the reader to detail the idle and 
frivolous speculations which have been propos- 
ed in relation to these points; it is enough to 
have intimated their existence, as giving a pecu- 


liar view of human nature, and to dismiss them - 


with the admirable remark of Calvin: ‘ It is 
.* foolish and rash to inquire deeper concerning 
© unknown things than God permits us to know, 
* for what teacher can lay open what God has 
-* concealed from us.” (a) 


(a) Burnet de Statu Mortuorum, ch. 5. — Calvini Institutiones, lib. 5, 
ch. 25, sec. 6, and p. 637. ; 
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The Church of Rome, admitting the existence 
of an intermediate state, has given to the docs 
trine.a very different form from that which has yet 
been exhibited, rendering it indeed instrumen- 
tal an supporting various abuses which it has 
sanctioned, and which deeply affect the purity of 
some of the most momentousand sublime truths 
of revelation. Holding, as the generality of 
Christians do, that the pardon of sin is dispensed 
to penitent'believers through the sufferings and 
the death of Christ, it nevertheless inculcates, 
that this pardon does not include in it:the total 
‘remission of punishment, but that itis requisite 
for the great part of mankind to go through a 


-course.of discipline and suffering before they 


ean be qualified to dwell in the presence of 
God. This suffering, may, according to.its doc- 
trine, be undergone in the present world, the 
prophets, apostles, .and martyrs having durmg 
their pilgrimage been so tried and refined by it 
as to be immediately after death conveyed to 
Paradise ; but with respect to the majority of 
Christians, further infliction is essential. 
Availing ‘itself of the intermediate state, it 
fixed upon it as the place for such ‘suffering as 
‘wasrequired to purify the soul for heaven; teach- 
ing that, in this state, all who stand in ‘need of dis- 
-cipline will be subjected to the most excruciating 
anguish, differing from the torments of hell .on- 
ly inthis that it will come to an-end, their.sal- 
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vation having been obtained through the death pee 
and intercession of Christ. Some attempts ——_ 
which, in the estimation even of many Popish 
writers, are insufficient, have been made to sup- 
port this doctrine by what is taught in Scrip- 
ture; certain notions of Origen and Tertullian, 
in reférence to future punishment, but little al- 
lied to the tenet of purgatory, have been urged 
to prove its antiquity; and advantage has been 
taken of Augustine’s declaration, that the dead 
may be profited by the prayers of the living, to 
rank him amongst the number of its defenders ; 
but it is chiefly rested upon the authority of the 
Church, which claims the privilege of determin- 
ing articles of faith. As this suffering was not to 
endure for ever, it was necessary to point out the 
mode of deliverance from it, and to determine 
whether its continuance might not be shortened. 
To both these points the Church of Rome has 
directed its attention, and it has inculcated its — 
conclusions with regard to them with all the 
zeal which their profitable nature was cal- 
culated to excite. It is part of the creed 
of Rome, that the prayers of the living, that 
masses said by priests for the departed, and, 
above all, that indulgences from the Pope, by 
which a portion of the superabundant merit of 
the saints is applied to make up the deficiencies 
of the wretched sufferers in purgatory, will gra- 


dually, or even at once accomplish their deli- 
Vou. II. 2H 
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verance, and open to them the gates of Paradise. 


- These masses and indulgences, happily for the 


wealthy at least, it is not difficult to obtain; they 
may at all times be secured or purchased by 
donations to the Church previous to dissolution, 
or by. the affectionate liberality of friends inte- 
rested for the happiness of the deceased, and 
eager that, according to the Council of Florence, 
they may be presently admitted into heaven, 


and there havea clear vision of the Holy Tri- 


nity, or, in terms of the decision of the Council 
of Trent, may reign with Christ and enjoy eter- 
nal felicity. (a) 

‘All the opinions hitherto stated have assum- 
ed that the consciousness of the soul never is- 
suspended, that it remains susceptible of emo- 
tion, and can anticipate what is destined for it 
after the resurrection. But a different opinion 
has been also avowed, which seems to have been 
held by several about the period of the Refor- 
mation, and which has of Jate been strenuously 
defended; that death destroys consciousness, 
and that there is total insensibility from the time 
of our being taken out of the world, till Christ 


(a) Avugustini Opera, Tom. 4, p. 288. Calvini Institutiones, lib. 3, che 


.5. sec. 6—10. Bezz Epistole, p. 545, Vossius Theses Theologics, 107— 


111, and 127, 128. Stillingflect’s Rational Account of the Grounds 
of'the Protestant Religion, 2d Edition, ch. 6. entitled, Sense of the Fathers 


respecting Purgatory. Archbishop Sharp’s Sermons against Popery, Vol. 


7th of his works, Sermon 8, p. 134. Whitby’s Commentary, Vol, 2, p- 


522, 
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by his sovereign power shall raise all men who 
have ever lived from the slumber of the grave. 
This opinion is founded upon those declarations 
in Scripture which represent the rewards of the 
righteous, and the punishment of the wicked, as 
assigned to them at the last day, or as insepara- 
bly connected with the second coming of Christ, 
which is then to take place’; it being conceived 
that such declarations imply, that before this 
there shall be no reward and no punishment. 
‘The idea is farther strengthened by the expres- 
sions limited, by those who hold the conscious- 
‘ness of the soul, to the body, but which the 
persons now mentioned extend to the whole 
man, and which represent death as asleep in 
which the dead know not any thing ; as, for ex- 
ample, the striking declaration of the Apostle 
Paul, that if Christ hath not risen, then they 
that have fallen asleep have perished, that is, 
shall never be awakened from the insensibility 
to which by death they had been reduced. 

This tenet is exhibited in two points of view, 
according to the speculative opinions as to the 
soul entertained by those who espouse it. They 
who believe the soul to be distinct from the bo- 
‘dy, although they admit its total insensibility, 
affirm the continuance of its existence; and this 
was the notion entertained by those who argued 
for what may be termed the sleep of the 
spiritual principle. Yet it is difficult to ac- 

Zu 2 
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quiesce in the total suspension of all the fa- 
culties and powers of a living or immaterial 
being, or to see how this should follow from 
the dissolution of the body. Even upon the 
supposition, most unfounded as it probably is, 
that, from the organs of perception being des- 
troyed, no ideas from without could be convey- 
ed, still the ideas which had previously existed 
might be expected to remain, and the power of 


reflecting upon these could be taken away only — 


by a positive exertion of Omnipotence. Dr 
Priestley himself, partial as he was to any theory 
which included in it the total extinction of con- 


sciousness, and most ready to give his tribute of 


praise to the able divines by whom the sleep of 
the soul had been defended, admits, with much 
reason, that the doctrine of an intermediate state 
can never be effectually extirpated so long as 
the belief of a separate soul is retained, because 
whilst that is supposed to exist independently of 
the body, it will not, he adds, be easily imagin- 
ed to sleep along with it, but will be thought to 
enjoy more or less a consciousness of its exist- 
ence. He here points to the other view of the 
subject, in support of which, melancholy and 
depressing as it is, he exerts all his energy, re- 


presenting it as giving a peculiar value to the. 


Gospel dispensation. A steady advocate for ma- 
terialism, he considers the intellectual and men- 
tal powers as resulting from the organization of 
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the body, and he argues, that by the death 


of the body the whole man is destroyed. If « 


this be the case, there can be no intermediate 
state, the man being in fact annihilated ; and, 
in conformity to this, he explains many pas- 
sages in the Old Testament, particularly in 
the Psalms, which hold forth death as the ex- 
tinction of being, Of ancient writers, although 
several of them occasionally speak of the 
soul as corporeal, Tatian alone, following out 
this tenet to its natural conclusion, held that it 
died with the body, and would be raised with it. 
This opinion really involves in it an absurdity 
or a contradiction. If the whole man or the 
soul perish at death, it cannot again exist; the 
new man must be in fact quite a different being 
from the one that was ages before dissolved, re- 
presenting it, we may admit, but having no con- 
nexion with that previous life, and with those 
actions, upon account of which happiness 
or misery is to be awarded to it. Yet it 
has been warmly espoused from the time 
of Socinus; it has been adopted by the mo- 
dern supporters of materialism, and it has 
been defended with as much eagerness and 
complacency, as if, instead of destroying all 
the natural evidence for the immortality of 
the soul, of being irreconcilable with various 
passages of Scripture, and with the most legiti- 


mate application of the inductive. philosophy, 
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and of casting a gloom over the mind, which the 
assurance of the resurrection of a new intelligent . 
being is unable to dissipate, it was admirably and | 
delicately calculated to exalt our nature, and to 
add both to the beauty of revelation and to the 
felicity of man. It is, however, so much in op- 
position to the instinctive feelings of the heart, 
and so dismal in itself, that it has never been 
extensively disseminated, and is not, in as far as 
I know, the tenet of any considerable body of 
Christians, or of any Christian church. (a) 
There is still a modification of this opinion, to 
which it is proper to advert. I allude to thedoc- 
trine of the Millennium, which in different ages 
has attracted the attention, exercised the fancy, 
and influenced the faith of the disciples of 
Christ. The general idea of its existence and 
nature was derived from a passage in the Book 
of Revelation, with respect to which it is enough 
to observe, that the language being in the high- 
est degree figurative, and the scope and inten- 


(a) Cave’s Historia Literaria, Vol. 1, p. 75, Du Pin’s Hist, of Ec; 
clesiastical Writers, Vol. 1, p. 55. Allusions to the sleep of the soul, as 
avowed by individuals at the Reformation, are to be found in the Confes- ° 
sions of Faith already quoted, Sherlock on Judgement, p. 157. Law, in 


_ the Appendix to his Theory of Religion, lays down this doctrine, that im- 


mortality is conferred solely through Christ, and that itis always conjoined’ 
with the resurrection, and he hence infers that the enjoyment of immortality 


', does not commence till the body be raised. Stapferus Institutiones, Vol. 


3, ch. 12. see. 109. Vossius Theses Theologicze, p. 89. Priestley’s Hist. 
of Corruptions, Vol. 1, p. 425—426., Supplementary Volgne to Jablon= 
ski’s Institutiones, p. 298, 299, and references. 
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tion of it being, notwithstanding the conflicting 
labours of many learned and well meaning men, 
still most imperfectly comprehended, it appears 
preposterous to found upon it any article of 
faith, unless that article can be clearly sup- 


ported by those inspired writings in which 


the Gospel scheme is plainly delineated. 
The words are these, “ And I saw an angel 
** come down from heaven—and I saw thrones 
‘‘and they sat upon them, ahd judgment was 
‘* given unto them,—and I saw the souls of them 
‘** that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus 
** and for the word of God, and which had not 
‘« worshipped the beast, neither his image, nei» 
ther had received his mark upon their fore- 
‘< heads, or in their hands, and they lived and 
*‘ reigned with Christ a thousand years. But 
‘* the rest of the dead lived not again till the 
‘thousand years were finished. This is the 
“¢ first resurrection.”’ (a) 

From this most metaphorical section it 
was argued that, previous to the general resur- 
rection, the saints were to be raised from the 
grave; that in the city of Jerusalem, which was 
to be rebuilt for their reception, they were to 
reign with Christ for a thousand years, he ac- 
tually dwelling amongst them in his bodily form; 
that in this rstate they were to enjoy all the 


(a) Revelation xx. 1, 4, and 5 verses. 
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luxuries which were afterwards appropriated to 


a Mahometan paradise ; and having been sur- 
feited with sensual pleasure, they were then, in 


‘the second resurrection, to assume a new form, 


and to be admitted to the glories of heaven. (a) 

This wild and visionary theory, 80 opposite to 
the whole tenor of the Gospel, and to the most 
explicit declarations of our Lord and his Apos- 
tles, was first introduced by Papias, who had 
lived with the Apostle John, or with some per- 
son of the same name contemporary with the 
Apostle. Papias is represented by Eusebius as 
having been a weak man; he devoted himself 
to collecting traditionary accounts of what the 
Apostles had taught, and, amongst these, he 
found or he inserted the one respecting the 
reign of the saints upon earth.(b) The venera- 
tion cherished for a person possessed of such 
advantages as living in the Apostolic age was 


conceived. to afford, led many of the Fathers, 


often distinguished as they were much more by 
their credulity than by the soberness of critical 


discussion or rational inquiry, to embrace a tenet 
which even they perhaps might under’ other 


circumstances have rejected; and we find the 
Millennium espoused and defended by Justin 


(a) Whitby’s Treatise on the Millennium subjoined to his Commentary 
on the New Testament, p- 4—7 of the treatise. 

(%) Eusebii Historia Ecc. lib. 3. ch. 39. p. 157. Du Pin’s Collection 
“ Early Writers, Vol. 1, P- 47, , compared with Care’ 8 i Literaria, Vol. 

1, p. 48. 
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‘Martyr, Irenzeus, Tertullian, and other writers 
about that period. (a) But although so many 
of the Fathers gave their support to this doc- 
trine, it was never generally received throughout 
the Church ; it was powerfully opposed by 
Origen, who considered it as altogether unwor- 
thy of the purity and simplicity of the Gospel ; 
and it was soon, through the labours of Dyoni- 
sius, who held him in the highest veneration, al- 
most universally abandoned. (6) 

After the Reformation, however, it was res 
vived, though under a different form from that 
in which it had been defended in the early ages 
of the Church, and it received the support of 
several learned men. It was now represent- 
ed as embracing only the saints and martyrs; 
the place was not confined to Jerusalem; the 
gross and sensual enjoyments for which its an- 
cient votaries had contended, were denied, or 
exhibited ina more favourable light ; and it was 
taught that it was not to take place till after the 
destruction of the world, referring to an inter- 
mediate period between that destruction and 
the final judgment,—this theory being supported 
by the words of St Peter, ‘* We look for new hea- 
“(o) Tustin Slat Disk cum rphone: ple 178, Weawus Tie. 5, 
ch. $4, 35. Tertullian, lib. 5. contra Marcion, cap. ult. Lactantius de, 
Vita Beata, lib. 7, ch. 24, Eusebii Hist. lib. 7, p. 349, 550. 

‘(b) Origen I Philocalia, ch. 26, p: 99. Eusebius as last quoted. Whit- 


by’s s Treatjse on the Millennium, in which the subject i is amply and with 
niuch learning discussed. Mosheim, Vol. I, p. 250, 231. 
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‘‘ yvens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righ- 
* teousness.’(a) During the civil wars in Eng- 


land, and under the protectorate of Oliver 


Cromwell, a very general belief prevailed, 
amongst the numerous enthusiasts of that won- 
derful era, that the reign of Christ with his 
saints was soon to commence ; and this belief 
gave rise to some of the political extravagancies 
and the wild excesses which were then so fre- 
quently exhibited and practised. (4) The doc- 
trine, however, has at all times been more the 
hypothesis of individuals than the settled faith 


of any Church ; it is now held by few; and it is - 


apparently so useless, so little supported by. 
Scripture, and so inconsistent with the general 
declarations respecting the awful events that 
await us hereafter, that there is little probability 
of its being again revived, or of its exciting the 
hopes and the emotions to which at various. 
periods it has given rise. 

II. Opinions as to the state of man after the 
resurrection and the last judgment. 


It has been already observed that the seas 3 


doctrine of Scripture is, that mankind are to be 


raised from the grave at the last day, that they 


(a) For full information as to the modern view of this doctrine, consult 
Burnet de Statu Mortuorum et Resurgentium, ch. 10, where, if conviction 


be not obtained, the reader may expect to receive much gratification from: 


the ingenuity, and fancy, and eloquence with which the learned writer 
supports his favourite hypothesis. ‘Turretini Compendium, p- 522. 


(4) Hume’s Hist, of the ee Cook’s Hist. of the Church 


ofScotland 
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are to appear before’ the throne of God, and 
are, in consequence of the last judgment, to bes 
come inconceivably happy or miserable. What 
the nature of the resurrection is has not been 
fully revealed to us ; and it is probable that, in 
the present state of our faculties, it would ex- 
ceed our comprehension.» The Apostle Paul, 
in general terms, says, that what was sown a na- 
_ tural body is to be raised a spiritual body, and 
that Christ is to make our vile bodies like unto 
his own glorified body, according to that power 
by which he is able to subdue all things to him- 
self ; thus plainly teaching, that there is to be an 
essential change in the mode of our existence, 
and that this change is to be accomplished by 
the exertion of Omnipotence. It is wisdom to 
rest upon what is thus made known to us, with- 
out perplexing ourselves with speculations 
which cannot be satisfactory, and which give 
at least an useless exercise to those faculties that 
might be more profitably and more virtuously 
employed. The vague and frivolous disquisi- 
sitions which have been published ‘in relation to 
. the kind of body that will be given to the bles- 
sed, to the mode in which we are to be raised, 
and to the employments in which we shall be 
engaged, it would be idle to detail. (a) 

(a) A specimen of the speculations above referred to, given with his 
_ usual ingenuity, may be seen in Burnet’s work, De Statu Mortuorum, &c. 


ch, 9. Calvini Institutiones, lib. 3. ch. 25. sec. 8,9. Vossius ‘Theses 
Theologicss, Disquisitio de corpore glorioso, 
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ee, It is universally agreed amongst Christians, 


“—1~, that the future state of good men will bea 
ie state of bliss, that it will be free from all that: 
hounceiin 2gitates and distresses us upon earth, that our 


general intellectual faculties will be expanded, that 


one we shall be made like to Jesus, and that we 
shall dwell together with him through eternity 
in those mansions of glory which he has prepar- 
ed in the house of his Father. 

Duration 


of the pi There has been much more inquiry, and 
nishment much more diversity of sentiment, as to the 
wicked. Scripture doctrine of the fate of the wicked 
after the judgment ; and I shall conclude this | 
division of the work relating to the history of 
opinions in the Christian Church, which, with 
every desire to compress it, has gone far beyond 
the limits that I originally had assigned, by giv- 
ing a very short view of the controversy to which 
the contemplation of their fate has given occa- 

sion. 
Meo It cannot be denied that the apparent doc- 
is trine of the Christian revelation is, that as the 
it. good are to be eternally happy, the wicked are 
to be eternally miserable. In the account given 
by our Lord of the last judgment, he represents 
himself as saying to the wicked, ** Depart from 
me ye cursed into everlasting fire;” and that ac- 
count concludes with these solemn words, “‘ These 
** shall go away into everlasting punishment, but, 


“the righteous into life eternal.” The fate of the 
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depraved is in other places shadowed forth un- 
der the emblems of a fire that is never quench- 
ed, and of a worm that never dieth. Attempts 
have been made to shew that the words, eternal 
and everlasting, may be so explained as to de- 
note only a long or indefinite period; but as 
eternity in its full extent is conceived to be im- 
plied under them in the one case, it is difficult 
to see why it should not be regarded as implied 
in the other. ‘The general doctrine of the 
Church, accordingly, upon this subject, has 
been, that the punishment of the wicked will be 
eternal, although, from the feelings or disposi- 
tions of those who maintained the opinion, there 
has been considerable variety of sentiment as 
to what is included in this, and there have not 
been wanting efforts, by softening the severity 
of wretchedness usually attached to it, to ren- 
der it more conformable than it at first seems 
to be with the benevolence and mercy of the 
Deity. 

Still, however, from a very early period, there 
were some who boldly affirmed, or secretly sus- 
pected or believed, that if suffering of any kind 
were perpetual, and if punishment for offences 
committed in this transitory world were to be 
protracted through the immensity of eternity, it 
was impossible to reconcile it with the natural 
notions of the human mind in relation to God, 
and impossible to consider creation as what it is 
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so beautifully and so frequently represented to 
be, the work of unbounded mercy, in ‘all its 
parts and in all the arrangements connected 
with it, exemplifying the attributes of that 
compassionate Father who pities his children, 
and who is exhibited to us as not wishing that 
one sinner should perish, but that all should 
come unto him and live. Even Justin Martyr, 
although in many parts of his works lie speaks 
of the eternal punishment of the wicked, seems 
occasionally to wish for an escape from the con- 
siderations which that doctrine suggested to 
him, by supposing that ‘their souls might after 
a lapse of ages perish, and thus find in annihila- 
tion deliverance from suffering. (a) 

It was, however, reserved for Origen, whose 
benevolent mind was likely to be peculiarly af: 


_ fected with whatever could be thought to mili- 


tate against the divine perfections, and whose 
ardent desire of investigation led him gladly to 
inquire into whatever could be made the sub- 
ject of discussion. or research, to bring into 
view a theory upon this subject, possessing much 
to recommend it to the best feelings of the 
heart. He maintained that, in a future state, 
the great work of moral probation and advance: 


(a) Introductio ad Dialogum cum Tryphone, p. 107—109. Apologia 
Prima, p. 54, where he declares his conviction of the eternity of punish- 
ment, Other passages to the same effect might be quoted. Du Pin’s 
History of Ecclesiastical Writers, Vol. '1, p. 54. 
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iment: would be carried on; that the punishment 
inflicted on the wicked, emblematically repre- 
sented by material objects, was designed by the 
Almighty gradually to amend and purify his 
intelligent creatures; that a longer or shorter 
course of discipline would in different cases be 
requisite to effectuate this salutary and mer- 
ciful change, but that at length all would be 
brought back to God. This consummation he 
considered as the great end proposed by our 
Creator, as alluded to by our Saviour when he 
prayed that his disciples might be one with him, 
as he andthe Father were one, andas indicatedby 
theApostle when he says, that we shall all come, 
in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ. (a) 

There is in such speculations something so 
fascinating, they come home so nearly to the 
human race, and they seem to be so consistent 
with the most elevated conceptions of the Dei- 
(a) Origen weg: agxoy, lib. 1, ch. 6, p, 681, 682, and lib. 2, ch. 11s p. 
707, 708. Adversus Celsum, p. 250, and lib. 5, p. 242. Cave’s Historia 
Literaria, Vol. 1, p. 114; Stapferus, Vol. 5. Appendix, sec, 225. Je- 
rome, Epistle 60th, mentions that Origen thought that. even the Devil 
would be saved. Huetius in Origian. lib. 2. ch. 2. quest. 11. sec. 16. ex- 
plains the doctrine of Origen... Grotius attributes the same doctrine of the 
restitution of all things to Justin Martyr, Theophilus, Tatian, Arnobius, 
and; Irenzus.. ‘See: Stapferus, Vol. 5. Appendix,-sec. 256. Venema, 


Vol. 3; p. 603, where the learned author gives a summary of the philoso- 
phical opinions of Origen. — Archbishop Sharp’s Works, Vol. 7. p. 149. - 


Many de- 
cided by 
his opinion, 
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CHAP. ty, that we cannot wonder that many, guided 
“—\—_ by Origen, whose genius was universally admir- 
_ ed, were led to embrace them. Jerome and Am- 
brose, it is alleged, sometimes evinced partiality 
for them; and there can be no doubt that, what- 
ever was the case with them, there were not 2 
few by whom they were avowed and defended ; 
for Augustine, in one of his most celebrated 
works, thus writes: “ And now, I see, I must. 
‘“* advert to our own compassionate men, and 
‘* peacefully dispute with those who are unwil-+ 
** ling to believe that eternal punishment will 
‘ be inflicted upon them whom the just Judge 
‘ shall condemn to the pains of hell, but who 
“ think, that after certain periods of time, long- 
er or shorter according to the proportion of 
*‘ their crimes, they shall be delivered out of 

* that state.” (a) 
wah aoe The reasonings of Augustine, sia ee 
frei the authority of the church, and by the testi 
dark ages. mony of Scripture, was successful in nearly ex- 
terminating this opinion ; and the subject does 
not appear to have again powerfully agitated 
the minds of men till after the Reformation. 
eels Since that period many writers have defended 
emniced the views of Origen, or others nearly allied to 
them, although the doctrine, both of the Luthe- 
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a“ 


. (@) August. de Civitate Dei, lib. 21. ch. 17. Marginal note to Origen 


wees eoxov as last quoted. Burnet de Statu Mortuorum, &c. p. 156, 157, 
139, 146. 
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fan and the reformed churches has continued 
hostile to them. In the Lutheran church; the 
restitution of all things, comprehending the re- 
storation of the wicked, after a course of disci- 
pline and punishment, to the divine favour and 
the enjoyment of eternal felicity, was avowed 
by Petersen, a good man, though under the in 
fluence of the wildest enthusiasm ; and little 
calculated, as were his own personal exertions, 
to make a deep impression, multitudes, delight- 
ed with a tenet breathing the spirit of tender- 
ness and benevolence, embraced and promul- 
gated it, although they were opposed by the stre- 
nuous efforts of many of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant divines in favour of the generally receiy- 
ed sentiments. (a) | 
In the reformed church the same question was 
keenly agitated; and it excited peculiar notice 
from the ability and zeal with which it was de- 
fended by Le Petit Pierre, a Swiss clergyman, 
_ who sacrificed his situation and the emoluments 
which he derived from it to his conviction as 
to this point; and afterwards, with much. fer- 
vour and eloquence, illustrated and enforced hig 
favourite notions, in a work, which he entitled 
‘¢ Le Plan de Dieu envers les Hommes.” In 
this treatise he dwells with fond and amiable 
enthusiasm upon the goodness of God, sinking 
(@) Mosheim’s Exe. Hist, Val. 4, p. $67, and Vol. 5, p, 89. Jablonski 


Institutiones, Vol. 3, p, 2653—265. 
VOL. Il. I 
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in that one attribute all the other perfections of 
the Deity. (a) 

In England, various individuals have written 
in defence of the final prevalence of happiness 
amongst all intelligent beings. It was strenuous- 
ly maintained by Jeremiah White, chaplain to 
Oliver Cromwell, in his treatise denominated 
* The Restoration of all Things; or a Vindi-. 
“ cation of the Goodness and Grace of God to 
“be manifested at last in the Recovery of his 
‘* whole Creation out of their Fall.” | Burnet, 
in the work to which allusion has been so often 
made, does not hesitate to say, in relation to this 
subject, that to condemn his creatures to eter- 
nal punishment, is alike inconsistent with the 
wisdom, and goodness, and justice of the Deity; 
and that as it is said, that it had once repented 
God that he had ‘made man, in:consequence of 
their wickedness, so in their turn it may repent 
men that they were created, seeing that it would 
have been better for them that they had never 
existed. (6) Even Tillotson, whilst he insists 
upon the positive declarations of Scripture, in 
reference to the fate of the wicked, appears to 
have occasionally shrunk from the doctrine 
which he defended ; and he sometimes intimates, 


(a), Jablonski Institutiones, Vol. 3, p. 375, 376. Le Plan de Dieu, &c. 
throughout, Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, Vol. 2, p. 594—598. Dr Hill 
mentions that the doctrine of the restitution of all things was held by some 
even in the dark ages ; but there is little trace of them" sentiments, and no 
attempt to defend them. ; 


(>) Burnet de Statu Mortuorum, &c. p. 292—310. 
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that, although the woful penalty of eternal pu- CHEE 
nishment has been denounced, there would be ~~~ 
nothing inconsistent with the attributes of the 
Supreme Being if that punishment were, under 
particular circumstances, remitted. (a) 

The Socinians, following out the general spi- 
rit of their system, have uniformly inculcated 
that, by future punishment, the wicked will be 
reclaimed, and made capable of celestial happi- 
ness, or that they will be ultimately annihilated. (6) 
Many, attached to very different views of the Gos- 
pel, agree, as to this point, with the followers of 
Socinius, considering that the doctrine of the final 
salvation of the wicked magnifies the value of 
the sufferings and the intercession of Christ; 
and it cannot be doubted that it is at this mo- 
ment the faith of numbers, who do not think it 
incumbent on them openly to profess or to de- 
fend it. But still, notwithstanding all the inge- 
‘nuity which has been employed in its defence, 
it stands in such decided opposition to the plain 
meaning of several of our Lord’s own declara- 
tions, that it has never formed part of the avow-. 
ed sentiments of any established church, or, with 
the exception of the Unitarians, of any separate 
body of Christians; and many theologians of 
the highest talents, and of the soundest judgment 
and piety, have argued, that the eternity of hell 

“ <~ (a) Tillotson’s Sermons upon Eternal Punishments. 
(2) Stapferus, Vol. 3, ch, 12, sec. 108. 
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torments is quite consistent both with the good. 
ness and the justice of God. (a) . 

That the Judge of the whole earth will do that 
which is right, all that believe inhis existence, and 
in the revelation which he has given, are firmly 
persuaded. It would, perhaps, be our truest wis- 
dom, resting upon this most momentous and de-' 
lightful truth, not to seek to penetrate into the 
regions destined for the wicked, but to cherish 
the faith, that, as upon all systems it is incum- 
bent on us tobe virtuous, God will, at the time 
which he has appointed, so display the perfec- 
tion of his government, that every breast shall 
be filled with veneration and love. It is quite evi- 
dent that we are not acquainted with all the 
circumstances which it is requisite to know be. | 
foré a rational and comprehensive judgement — 
can be formed upon the distribution of punish- 
ment ; and that the agitation of such questions 
as those to which allusion has now been made, 
however well intended, and however illustrat- 
ing the benevolence of the persons who have 
discussed them, can, in the present state of our 
information, lead only to plausible theories 
and vain speculations, little calculated either to 
throw light upon revelation, or to guide to moral 


(c) Hill as last quoted, Whitby’s Appendix to 2d Epistle tothe Thes- 
salonians. Fabricius de Veritate Christiane Religionis, ch. 47. Calvini 
Jnstitutiones, lib. 3, ch. 25, sec, 12. Vossius Theses Theologice, p. 93. 
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and spiritual improvement. It should, at all 
events, be kept constantly in view, that, it is ha- 
zardous to set up our notions against the expli- 
cit language of Scripture; that although, no 
doubt, any thing certainly inconsistent with the 
divine goodness, can never form part of arevela- 
tion from heaven, yet much may be in it which 
is only apparently so; and that if we do not place 
strict limits to the tendency which has always 
existed to substitute human speculation for the 
wisdom of God, we shall soon have merely the 
letter of his word, the spirit of it having com- 
pletely evaporated. 

_.] have now finished all that was proposed. in 
relation to the history of opinions. respecting 


the doctrines founded upon the Gospel. Al. 


though many tenets which, at particular times, 
and by particular individuals, have been thought 
most important, have, in consistency with the 
plan of this work, been necessarily omitted, the 
leading points. which have agitated the Church, 
and which, as being connected with the great 
subjects of revelation and with the duty and 
happiness of man, will continue to agitate it, 
_ have been prominently brought forward, and 
the progress of sentiment, with regard to them, 
been, in as far as intention could secure it, faith. 
fully delineated. To the reflecting mind this 
branch of the subject must suggest many con- 
clusions of vast moment, but upon which it is 


CHAP. 
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unnecessary here minutely to dwell. It is suffi- 
cient to observe, that the tendency of the whole 
narration is to shew, that much of that which, 
by almost all Christians, has long been identified 
with Christianity, forms no part of it; that it 
has arisen out of accidental circumstances and 
controversies; that it is nevertheless about this 
sad infusion into the pure essence of truth, that 
the most vehement disputes have arisen, and 
that the greatest virulence and intolerance have 
been displayed ; that it is not the best mode of 
securing the purity of the Gospel to be very 
minute in the explanation of what it reveals, or 
to multiply distinctions and shades of opinion ; 
and that the great duty of every individual and 
of every church is to be guided by Scripture, 
to hold what appears to be by it clearly and ex- 
plicitly taught, but to extend to others the li- 
berty which they ‘claim to themselves as their 
most sacred privilege; thus hastening the time, 
when, whatever differences of sentiment may 
prevail amongst the disciples of Christ, they 
shall have their hearts established by grace, be- 
ing united in harmony and in love. 


END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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